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From Tait’s Magazine. 


MRS. BROUGHTON’S SIX YEARS RESI- 
DENCE IN ALGIERS. 


Asour the beginning of the —_ century, 
Henry Stanyford Blanckley, Esq., held the appoint- 
neat of his Britannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Algiers, then an important and delicate 
pst. If without definite duties, Mr. Blanckley 
sems also to have held a general superintendence in 
the Mediterranean. He was a judicious and highly 
popular public functionary, acting on all emergencies 
with remarkable courage and good sense. It is, 
however, with his lady that we are principally 
eoerned. Mrs. Blanckley and her little daughters 
weompanied the Consul to Algiers; and, during a 
sityears residence there, she kept a diary, noting, 
however briefly, every important occurrence, and 
erery striking novelty, in a land where all was new, 
sitange, and wonderful ; and where, from the public 
situation of her husband, and the perpetual succession 
of visiters, at a period when the Mediterranean was 
towded with Algerine rovers, with British ships, 
ud those of every nation, abundant scope was 
iiorded to a fluent and lively pen. Native charac- 
tas and customs, traced by a lady having sach 
airable opportunities for close and continued 
dwervation, form, however, the charm of Mrs. 
Blnckley’s journal ; together with the circumstances 
of domestic life in a heterogeneous household, com- 
ee natives of half the countries of Southern 
» besides Turks and Algerines. The extracts 
im the diary would often be imperfect or unintelli- 
file, save for the commentaries and explanations of 
the editor of the book, Mrs. Broughton, the daugh- 
trof the author, who, though a child in years, when 
ter parents resided at Algiers, by her vivacious 
tmigiscences, has added not a little of beauty and 
terest to her mother’s narrative. Let us give an 
ttample, 
The Dey received Mr. Blanckley very graciously, 
, on his offering him his hand to salute, Mr. 
B. respectfully, but, in the firmest manner, declined 
80, as being an homage he only felt due to his 


whilst the dragcman interpreted Mr. B.’s answer, 
then good-humouredly held out his hand, and shook 
Mr. B.’s very heartily. 

Mrs. Broughton adds :— 

From that moment was my dear father’s popularity 
established. His gracious and firm deportment, his 
fine countenance and noble presence, ensured univer- 
sal respect. 

The Dey understood good manners, and also what 
was due to himself. 

Shortly after Mr. B.’s return from the palace, the 
Dey sent an officer to present his compliments, and 
a poor female slave, (with a lovely infant in her 
arms,) to waitupon me. Poor helpless unfortunate, 
she appears unable to do anything for herself or 
child. They had just been brought in by an Algerine 
cruiser, which had captured them when on their 
passage from Gaeta to Leghorn, whither she was 
going to rejoin her husband. She is a pretty girl of 
only seventeen, her poor babe but three monthe old. 
Her whole wardrobe was snatched from her as their 
perquisite, by the crew of the vessel that captured 
her. Her money and jewels falling to the Dey’s 
share, he has, out of compliment to me, given orders 
that all the latter shall be restored, that by their sale 
she may be enabled to purchase clothing. This is 
the first instance ever known of such an act of mercy, 
and it is considered a mark of high consideration to 
the British Consul and nation. . 

“21st Nov. 1806.—We were awakened by hearing 
a royal salute fired, on the Niger frigate anchoring 
in the bay. Captain Hillyer has been sent by Lord 
Collingwood with a watch for the Dey, and he 
acconipanied Mr. Blanckley to the palace to present 
it. Itis much to be lamented that so trumpery a 
present should have been sent, since it is to be feared, 
that far from its being a benefit in promoting “or 
of good-will towards our nation, it may very probably 
have a very opposite effect.” 

On Mr. B.’s presenting it to the Dey, he drew it 
from the case, and twisting it between his thumb and 
finger, eyed it with the most contemptuous expression 
of countenance, and calling to his head ‘cook, (who it 
appears, is a person of consequencesin his household, ) 
gave it to him, saying that he made him a present of 
it, as it was more fit for him than Himse/f. Mr. B. 
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regretting that these matters were not better under- 
stood at home. 

The sort of entertainment which the reader may 
expect from this new Lady Mary Wortley, with 
much of her sprightliness and with goodness of heart 
to which she was alien, may be surmised, from the 
following passage :— 

1 understand our dravoman, Rais Ali, was married 
last night, although he says that he had no intention 
of the kind two or three days ago. He is a strange 
being. He served several years in our navy, where 
he acquired his present refined Knowledge of the 
English language. The name he bore was Tom 
Lee: He professes himself to be a most devoted 
admirer of the English, more especially of the ladies 
of that country. 

The three sailors are returned; the prize had 
disappeared. 1 have ordered each of the poor fellows 
a suit of linen, and I have had beds made up for 
them, which they stand in great need of, as they have 
been lying on the bare ground ever since they left 
their ship. 

This morning, I remarked that Rais Ali had a 
large key stuck in his sash, and inquired what it 
belonged to. Ile said it was the key of his house. 
* What! have you locked up your wife?” « Yes.” 
**And who with her?” “Oh! nobody but the cat. 
I go to-day to buy her a slave.” I pitied the poor 
bride so much, that 1 offered to pay her a visit, at 
which the Rais appeared much pleased.” 

‘15th Nov. 1806.—I went, according to my prom- 
ise, to pay my wedding visit to Rais Ali’s wife, but 
found that he had not yet fulfilled his intention of 
purchasing her an attendant; for he unlocked the 
door himself, let us in, and ushered us up stairs, 
where we found the lady in lonely grandeur. She 
was literally laden with pearls, and appeared very 
9 ge and contented, merely staring at us. She 

ad on a high gold fillagree cap, from which were 
suspended on each side of her face long rows of 
pearls, with many of which her neck was completely 
covered. 

The dress of the locked-up lady is minutely 
described ; but as we believe it is she that figures in 
the frontispiece of the book, we shall skip that. 
When the visiters had satisfied their curiosity, the 
silent bride was again locked up. Very frequent 
occurrences of those days were, the Algerine cruisers 
bringing in captured vessels, with their crews and 
passengers as slaves.—and romantic stories of this 
sort abound in Mrs. Blanckley’s diary. One strange 
tale of a beautiful Mrs. Farara, born at Minorca, of 
English parents, left an orphan at an early age, and 
married to an Algerine merchant, who treated her ill, 
completely realizes in its sequel the prophecy in 
Guy Mannering. A wandering Gitana, or female 
gipsy, looking hard at Mrs. Farara’s beautiful infant, 
said—*It will be well for you if you pass your 
fourth birth-day.” The slaves drove the woman 
from the door, and, in their anger, told the mother 
the fatal prediction. From that day she constantly 
declined accepting the invitations of the Consular 
families, by whom she was much beloved and 
respected. One day, the lady of the American 
Consul, who was the niece of the wife of General 
Washington, and had been brought up in his family, 
went to her friend, Mrs. Farara, determined to carry 
her and the Signior back to dinner. Mrs. Farara 
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was prevailed on by great importunity, her husband 
joining in the request; and the party mounted their 
mules, and set off for the country residence of the 
Consul. The tale is wild and affecting, but it ap- 
pears perfectly well authenticated. 

But ere they had reached it, what were the poor 
mother’s feelings of self-reproach and regret, when 
she recollected that this was the birth-day of her 
precious child; that this day completed his fourth 
year. Oh! why then had she been induced to leave 
him? The gipsy’s prediction was not yet fulfilled, 
and surely will not be now, added she, as she strove 
to smile, in answer to some remark of one of her 
companions. Again, let me repeat, this is not an 
imaginary story, but one which I have often heard 
repeated by more than one witness of this sad, but, 
alas! true event; and need I add, that the sorrowful 
impression with which I heard the circumstances 
related, has not ceased to keep alive in my recollee- 
tion all the affecting details. 

So careful was every individual of the family in 
sympathising with the strict orders of the absent 
parents, that they each strove who could best watch 
over the precious child; and the most confidential 
persons of the household, the two scrivanos or clerks, 
had desired that the Curissimo Piccolo might play 
about the counting-house, that they might be enabled 
faithfully to fulfil their promise of watching over his 
safety. The playful boy scrambled up the back of 
their chairs, pinched their hair, then tried to snatch 
the paper they were writing upon from beneath their 
pens; their desks were placed parallel to each other; 
they ceased from writing and gazed, admiring his 
playfulness; instinctively they both took up their 
pen-knives to mend their quills, when, strange, awfel 
fatality! the devoted child, in playful defiance, 
attacked one of them, who in return pretended to stab 
him with his penknife; he turned to his other 
guardian, who as thoughtlessly did the same, and the 
blooming boy fell upon its blade—it pierced his little 
heart. The dire forebodings of the Gitana wer 
realized, and the disconsolaté parents were for ever 
bereft of their only child. 

The marriage of the daughter of the Cadi—a lovely 
widow of nineteen—at which Mrs. Blanckley at 
tended, gives her an opportunity of describing the 
wedding customs of the country. She was astonished 
and dazzled by the profusion of jewels worn by the 
ladies. They were quite as fair as Europeans, and 
many of them beautiful. Nothing could exceed their 
courtesy, and the politeness of the reception they 
gave the English lady. The bridegroom was 4 
middle-aged, one-eyed Turk. Before the" bride was 
introduced to him, she literally staggered under the 
weight of the ornaments heaped upon her, and 
required two attendants to support herhead. A visi 
which Mrs. Blanckley and her little daughters made 
to the wife of the Dey, is still more oriental, 
like an Arabian tale. 


She received us very graciously; indeed, most 
kindly. Her father was also present, and met ust 
the entratice. He led us up stairs, and introduced 
us; and, as he speaks lingua Franca perfectly, and 
begin to understand it very well, he acted as MY 
interpreter. Her Majesty or Highness is twenly- 
three years of age, very pleasing in appearance 


and unaffected in her manners. She has two ite 
children, both girls. We dined there; a vast variel] 
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of dishes of meat, poultry, pastry and sweetmeats, caught fire, and we had the pleasing satisfaction of see- 
gacceeded each other. Each dish was placed sepa-|ing them burnt and fall to the ground. It augurs well.” 
riely upon @ small low silver and mother-of-pearl | This good lady was at the same time sincerely atiached to 
ble. 1 was accommodated with cushions; but the) her Gallic friends, whose history exhibits one more instance 
children were quite adepts at sitting in the Moorish | of those numerous vicissitudes of fortune, of which so 
fashion, which we all followed, in eating out of the|many have been displayed among the satellites of Napo- 
same dish. The Sultana appeared much gratified at ;leon. Mrs. Broughton tells the story of the French Con- 
the admiration (which I could not restrain) with | ¥l's family very pleasingly. She does not seem to be 
which I observed the splendidly embroidered napkins aware of the alleged fact that Buonaparte himself first 


: | paid his addresses to the future wife of his broth 
whi laced ou our laps, as also the curious | P&G BS a . ee 
ich were Pp pear ce. amg In these days colewr de rose, dear Madame de Thain- 


rosewood spoons, tipped with amber, with which we! .” . = , . 
meas and es afterwards presented me with | ville, was Sh 7 eo rey! the bog charming 
f the former, richly embroidered in gold, silver,| “OM"™ “he was by birth a Mademoiselle Clery; cousin- 
three of | . y Fae. gp >| german to deux Mujesties ; the one wile of Joseph Buon- 
and — coloured silks, on a curiously wrought | a narte, or (as my dear mother would name him) the mock 
linen ground, and with ten spoons similar to those | King of Spain, and the other, her sister, still a bowa fide 
wehad used. I understand that it ue contrary to the| queen, viz., the consort of Bernadotte, the present hing 
Alcoran for Mussulmans to eat or drink out of silver, | Charles of Sweden. ‘These ladies were the daughters of 
although they have not any scruple to have articles |. banker of Marseilles, of great wealth and respectability. 
of furniture made of this costly material. I was and their alliance was considered a very desirable one by 
ey astonished at the grandeur of ail I beheld. ‘both the brother and the followers of General Buonaparte 
hen we entered the room in which the Sultana | as I believe Napoleon then only was. 
reeived us, jewels were strewed all over the carpet,) Madame de ‘Thainville, from her alliance with the Im- 
which was of cut velvet, in a pattern of the richest) perial Court, was, when in Paris, /ancee dans le grand 
fowers, and most varied colours. Before we left! monde, and it may be supposed, that to one so fuliy suit- 
this room, to go to that in which we dined, some ed by taste and inclination to delight in all the gaieties and 
beautiful-looking women (who appeared to be her| splendid elegance of that bright period of the Court of 
favourite attendants, and who Sidi Cadua told me! the magnificent Napoleon, the comparatively monotonous 
were Georgian slaves) gathered up these treasures, and quiet style of the European society at Algiers could 
and placed them on the shelves of two glass cabinets | not have had sufficient charms to win her from Paris.— 
that stood against the wall at our backs. In the! Paris! who that has lived there long enough to feel 
centre of this apartment was a shallow recess, and on the full strength of the regret of all, who by birth or adop- 
its walls were hanging several pistols and swords, | tion have claimed it as their heme, will not understand 
whose handles and scabbards were entirely covered | the magic of that word Paris / ce cher Paris! ilm’ya 
with diamonds. At the opposite end of the room |7ien lel que Paris ! and therefore, the greatest part of 
fom where we were seated, was a gilt four-post | Madame de Thainville’s life was passed in that fascinating 
Buropean-shaped bedstead, on which were placed | tesion, where also she had a strong additional tie, as her 
fur mattrasses of gold brocade, and the curtains) only son and her eldest daughter were both left at schools 


were made of blue tiffany, embroidered with gold | there. M. de Thainville joined her whenever he was at 


rigs. My Elizabeth gave the Dey’s eldest daugh- | liberty to do so, and she always returned with him for a 
fa toy watch, with which she was delighted. |few months to Algiers, where her arrival was hailed with 
The lady of the British Consul was among the most | great delight by all her more stationary iriends; nor 
loyal and patriotic of the English women of those loyal | could the sincerity of her female ones be doubted, for 
ays, and the most devoted of wives. Her feelings were | amiable and charmanie as she was, she also was their 
ucordingly often excited and interested by those delicate | Suide and model in fous les derniers gouis ; and even 
pblic aflairs in which Mr. Blanckiey’s devotion to his | during her long absences, she failed not to compassion- 


Sorereign, and zeal for the honour of England engaged | 2! them in their exile, for most kindly and good natured- 
es os \ly did she execute all their commissions, so that Euro- 


him. But these transactions, how important soever at the} ‘chine, teaihin Hondas. an ea say =" 
time, and though highly honourable to the actor, have | Pe@? Algerine belles i gee ag Renae 
sunk into comparative oblivion ; while the record of Mrs. | to capture the last chef d'cvres of the Parisian arlisies on 
Binekley’s domestic and social existence, and the fond | their voyage) were tar more fashionably attired, in ac- 
rniniscences of her daughter, of bright and happy days, | Cotdance to the undisputed emporiuin of fashion, than 
lng since elapsed, remain fresh and engaging as ever, | ven the most celebrated London dealers and settlers of 
The families of the different Consuls of Algiers may be|!> who in those glorious days were restricted to follow 
taken as representatives of their different nations in char- their own tastes, and sighed in — = Sow of Le 
wter and manners. Those of the French and American |¥°u7"al des Modes. Of Madame de Phainville's young- 
uls appear to be fixed with peculiar tenacity, in|°* daughter, the lovely fascinating Iréne, [ retain a very 
the affectionate memory of Mrs. Broughton. One day affectionate and sisterly recollection. She was my sis- 
the French Consul invited the other Consuls and theic|‘€!’s and my most favorite playfellow ; but we have never 
fimilies to a grand entertainment in honour of the em-|™¢t since, although a few streets or miles have for years only 
peor, then in the first flush of the imperial dignity. The separated us ; for both the Dlles de Thainville made a deter- 
Englishwoman writes:—“Mr. Blanckley is not a| mination, as firm as it was deeply deplored by all, who 
litle puzzled, as he says drinking thevusurper’s health is loved them for their own as well as their parent’s sakes, that 
perfectly impossible—for nothing shall prevail upon him they never would, in their reduced circumstances, have 
to act the hypocrite.”—Mr. Blanckley esca the in-|@"y intercourse with, nor even be seen by those who had 
fiction, by taking the opportunity to visit the Balearic known them in their days of prosperity. Their mother 
ldands on official business ; but his lady and family went| 4s our constant visiter in Paris, after mine had succeeded 
the féte, and she exultingly says—“ At eleven o'clock, | 2 discovering her alas! most humble abode ; but never 
there was a brilliant display of fireworks, during which a|Could we prevail on her daughters either to receive our 
machine, on which the French colours were suspended, visits or accept our invitations. Nor was such their con- 
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duct to us alone; the rule was invariably towards all 
their former friends, not even excepting their father’s vice- 
consul, who had resided in their family for years, and 
loved them as his own children. I cannot bear to dwell 
on the sad reverses of this poor family, or I could relate a 
tale of wo. Both M. and Mme are no more, and their 
children are lost to me; but should they yet survive, they 
have my earnest prayers for their peace and welfare. 

We have seen Mrs. Blanckley and her daughter visit- 
ing the beautiful wife of the Dey ; but the final exit of 
that Sovereign, and the accession of a new one, was quite 
as summary, though not so agreeable as a morning visit. 

“7th Nov. 1808.—Our janizary, Sidi Hassan, returned 
from town in great consternation, and came into the draw- 
ing-room, saying that the Turks had risen, and were going 
to kill the Dey. Our dragoman, Rais Ali, has taken 
sanctuary in our house.* Further accounts, about eleven 
o'clock, were sent to us from town, saying that the Pacha 
Achmet was shot on the terrace of a house belonging to a 
Jew, when endeavouring to escape; he had succeeded in 
running over the terraces of several houses from the 
palace of his wife, to which he had first escaped ; and on 
being pursued thither, he got upon the terrace, and from 
thence over several others, until he was shot through the 
body and leg by a very young Turk. He was then by 
the soldiers dashed from the terrace into the street; and 
they cut off his head, and carried it to shew the new Dey, 
his successor who is called Ali Pacha. 

“In the evening we heard that everything was quite 
quiet, and the usual order restored in town. 

“ 26¢h.—Sidi Cadua, father-in-law to the late Dey, 
Achmet Pacha, and the proprietor of our garden, has 
been stripped of all his immense property and possessions, 
with the single exception of ‘his garden, and had been 
thrown into prison; but on the day of Bairam (the 
Mahommedan feast answering to our Easter) he was 
restored to liberty. Our janizary, Sidi Hassan, at my 
desire, called upon him yesterday, and found the venera- 
ble old man seated upon a sheep skin, which alone re- 
placed all the beautiful carpets and splendid cushions 
with which he had previously been surrounded. He was 
very grateful for the coffee and other necessaries which I 
had ventured to send him by Hassan. Such are the 
vicissitudes of life under this government. 

“TI have, in secrecy, been informed, that in addition 
to the many tyrannical measures which have of late 
caused so much misery, it is suspected that to-morrow 
there will be more bloodshed ; but I hope (however un- 
worthy of governing the expected victim is) that the 
above plot will be checked. The public news is, that 
Sidi Omar, the.very Turk at whose marriage with the 
Cadi’s daughter we were present, and who had, for a 
length of time back, been concerned in a conspiracy with 
the present Dey, Ali Pacha, has been put to death. This 


‘ 





* Complete anarchy was consequent upon a revolution 
taking place, and until a new Dey was elected by the 
janizaries. All the Moors and Jews were at the merc: 
of the ruthless soldiery, and any one who had reason to 
fear er suspect that he had an enemy among that lawiess 
body, sought to hide his person and pelf from their re- 
searches, until the reign of misrule ceased, by the ascen- 
sion of the green standard of the Prophet on the terrace of 
the palace, which announced that a new Dey was seated 
on the warm seat of his massacred predecessor. Probably 
our heroic dragoman might have had some reason to in- 
duce him, by seeking the protection of the British Con- 
sulate, to prove that he agreed in Shakspeare’s definition 
of the better part of valour. The Jews invariably paid a 
large ransom to avoid a general pillage. 
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Sidi Omar being a man of great influence with the late 
government, Ali, to ensure his co-operation in P 
him (Ali) at the head of the Regency, had promised thy 
he would reward him by bestowing upon him the nex, 
post in honour and dignity in the country. After Ajj 
was firmly established on the summit of his desires, Sidi 
Omar claimed his expected reward, and the Pacha in 
return presented him with a commission, naming him 
Caid or governor of some distant town and province — 
Sidi Omar was so enraged at the appointment, falling so 
far short of his expectations, that before the face of the 
Pacha, he tore the commission in pieces, and, leaving 
the palace, stirred up several ‘Turks, his adherents, 
to rebellion. On this plot being discovered by the 
Dey’s spies, the conspirators were seized and basti. 
nadoed, and two of them died in consequence; Sidi 
Omar alone was strangled, and sad to relate, I hear 
that he was betrayed to the Dey by his own sister. 
in-law. She is in great favour with the Dey at pre 
sent, having become acquainted with all the details, 
and even knoweth the name of the Turk whom they 
intended to have placed upon the throne, and who 
proves to be too influential to suffer with his partis. 
ans. This Brutus-like lady is, without exception, 
the prettiest woman I ever saw ; and the reflections 
of her mild and gentle aspect, with the knowledge of 
the part she has acted, tends much to excite my 
wonder. 

30th Nov. 1808.—Sidi Cadua is again in prison, 
in consequence of the dragoman of the late Achmet 
Pacha, who made his escape to Gibraltar, writing to 
the Dey, that seven quintals* and a half of gold, and 
two sarmas of brilliants, were concealed under 
ground. A black man, slave to Sidi Cadua, who 
was brother-in-law to the possessor, and father-in-law 
to Achmet Pacha, impeached his master, and accused 
him of knowing where this treasures were buried.— 
This Sidi Cadua denied; and alas, alas! even the 
poor widow, (whom I visited and witnessed in the 
enjoyment of regal splendour,) she too has been 
(dreadful to think of it!) subjected to the bastinado, 
to force her to reveal that of which she declares her- 
self ignorant—‘ where the- treasure is.’ The late 
Dey’s head piscary has also, from being involved in 
a similar suspicion, been this morning hanged, after 
having received in the course of the last two days,2 
thousand strokes of the bastinado.” . 

Such is a revolution in Algiers, or the main fee 
tures of one. Truly the European residents need not 
have lacked sensations. Sometimes, too, an earth- 
quake varied their feelings. In the fifth month of his 
reign, this Ali Pacha was poisoned, and the Euro- 
pean Cousuls paid their respects to a new Dey, also 
named Ali. 

“5th March 1809.—I understand that a cv of 
coffee, containing the powder of ground diamonds, 4 
most effectual poison, (?) was offered to the late 
unfortunate Pacha, out of respect, as they said; but 
hs refused to drink it, saying, that he did not choose 
to be accessory to his own death. He peer 
politely declined the honour which the Turks inten 
him, preferring rather to be led out by the chaousses, 
like a culprit, to the usual place of execution, where 
he was strangled. A distinction was, however, @ ‘| 
in his case, as he was strangled at once, instead 
undergoing the usual refinement of cruelty, in being 

ae 


* Weights and measures used in the country. 
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ywiee revived by a glass of water, and only affectually 
wecuted the third time that the bowstring is applied.” 

Mrs. Broughton refers, we presume, to a period 

ious to this, when she relates the preparatory 
ceremonies— 

Qne morning, shortly after day-break, when, my 
jearest father was proceeding to town, preceded as 
gual, by Sidi Hassan, and unaccompanied by auy 
other attendant, he was much astonished at seeing a 
great number of janizaries prostrated at their devo- 
fons in a field at the back of this old house. 
Whilst he gazed at them, they simultaneously arose, 
and drawing their attaghans, swung them round their 
heads, and then appeared to be attering some solemn 
ath or invocation. Before my father had time to 
inquire from Sidi Hassan the explanation of so strange 
acircumstance, the latter had fallen back on a line 
vith him, and in an earnest whisper said, “* Signore 
Console, look only before you, and hasten your 
horse’s pace; and, for the love of God! let me 
eatreat that Il Signore Console will allow what he 
has witnessed to be as if he had not seen it.” He 
then instantly resumed his usual distance in advance 
of my father. 

un their reaching town, Sidi Hassan appeared 
sudiously to avoid being left for an instant alone 
with my father; but as he was equally desirous to 
receive some explanation of the mysterious occurrence, 
he at length sent for him. On entering the apart- 


nent, the janizary, with a decision of manner most 
ulike that in which he had ever before addressed 
his master, interrupted him by saying, in a depreca- 
ling tone, ** Signore, you have seen nothing ;—and as 
lwould sue for my life, so let me, with all respect, 
uge you not to ask me a single question. 


When J 
tall be at liberty to answer, you will have nothing 
learn.” He then impressively put up five of his 
fingers, and added, “*cingue /une”’—five moons. 
Afer this interview, with the exception of a certain 
tace of anxiety visible in his countenaice, and a 
wriousness of manner evincing great inquietude, Sidi 
Hassan, to all appearance, fully acted up to the 
uivicee he gave. ‘This occurrence took place very 
shortly after the accession of the almost imbecile 
successor of Achmet Pacha; and exactly at the 
apiration of the five months, Ali Pacha was offered a 
damond-powder-seasoned cup of coffee, to which he. 
however, preferred submitting to the bowstring. 
Then, for the first time, Hassan broke through his 
wl-imposed silence. How far it had been altogether 
Wluntary is uncertain, and raising up the same 
umber of fingers, said, ** Signor Console, was I not 
tight? But even now let me entreat you, sir, to 
tmember, that you saw nothing.” 

“An M. Arago,” whose name is now better known 
both in Europe and Africa, chanced at that period to seek 
wiuge in Algiers, in an attempt to. reach his own coun- 
Yj, after having been driven from Spain, whither he had 
fe on some scientific pursuit. He had a British pass- 
pt; but the new Dey refused to let the Frenchman go, 
“wm although he could shew King George’s Seal on his 
pusport. He said “that no Frenchman should leave his 

iom : and that if he wished to find the longitude, &c., 
temight take his spy-glass, and go up one of the moun- 
tas in the vicinity, which would answer his purpose 
ite a8 well as any other part of the world.” 

However, the enlightened prince at last yielded to 
Wennlty, and M. Arago was permitted to leave 
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At this period, there was in Algiers one of those self- 
devoted and apostolic Roman Catholic priests, whose ex. 
alted lives shed lustre upon their faith. Padre Guiseppe 
was an universal favourite ; and Mrs. Blanckley’s diary 
only expresses the general sentiment of affection and re- 
gret for him, 

5th Jan. 1811.—Poor. Padre Guiseppe, I am distressed 
to hear, has a pleurisy ; and the ignorant and obstinate 
doctors, who bleed on every unnecessary occasion, refuse 
taking blood from this good man. I am truly distressed 
and unhappy on his account, and join my prayers to the 
many which doubtless ascend from the innermost hearts of 
the poor slaves, to whom he has indeed been pastor, fa- 
ther, and friend, in this moral desert. . . . ... 

“Gth— . The extreme unction has been 
administered to the excellent Padre Guiseppe. Our cook, 
Salvador, was present, as he had gone to inquire how he 
was. The good man recognised him, and sent by him his 
respects and his blessing to us all. The prayers and 
blessing of the righteous avail much. How much doI 
feel ! 

“ 7th.—The humane, the charitable, the man of God, 
Padre Guiseppe Jesuis,is no more. He, at eight o’clock 
last night, resigned his soul into the hands of his Re- 
deemer, whom he imitated to the utmost of mortal power. 
May my life be influenced by his holy example, and may 
my death be like his! My heart is afllicted beyond de. 
scription at the unspeakable loss the poor slaves have sus- 
tained. May the Almighty in his mercy make it up to 
them ! 

“ My dear husband was so much affected at the loss of 
so valuable a member of society, that the gout attacked 
his stomach ; but, thanks be to God ! some ether I gave 
him immediately removed it. I find the mortal remains 
of the venerable man cannot be interred to-day, (as is the 
custom among the Roman Catholics in warm climates,) 
on account of the Moorish feast, and the great concourse 
of people at Bab-el-Ouate—the gate which leads. to the 
Christian cemetery. The Guardian Pacha came to see 
Mr. B. this evening, and, at my request, he assured me 
that all the slaves shall attend the Marabout Padre Gui- 
seppe to his grave ; and he added, that he thanked me for 
telling him how to testify the respect he felt for this very 
good man. 

“ 8th Jan.—All the Consuls attended the funeral of the 
worthy Padre—Mr. D. acted as Mr. B.’s representative. 
There is scarcely a dry Christian eye in Algiers.” 

Mrs. Broughton fills up her mother’s outline, and we 
are tempted by her saintly picture. Padre Guiseppe ar- 
rived at Algiers in the prime of life, and in the habit of a 
religious order, many years before this time. 

From the instant he set his foot upon its shore, his 
every moment had been devoted to the service of his un- 
fortunate brethren in the bonds of slavery ; but he brought 
not alone himself to their.relief, but likewise the produce 
of the sale of all his great landed estates which he had 
sold, that he might bestow all that he possessed in the ran- 
soming of as many Christians in Mahomedan bondage as 
his ample means could effect. After thus expending all 
that he possessed, he remained amongst those unfortunates, 
for whom he had only prayers and consolations to offer, 
instructing them by his exhortations, and encourage. 
ing them by his holy example, tolook beyond this state 
of trial towards that “better and enduring” heavenly 
country. So consistent was his whole life, that the 
Mahomedans undeviatingly shewed him the greatest re. 
spect, and spoke of him with scarcely less admiration than 
the Christians. 

He had three different times had the plague : but as 
long as his strength was unexhausted, he ceased not to 
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attend to the bodily as well as the spiritual wants of his 
beloved children—for so he ever called the objects of his 
affectionate care. The Moors used to think he had a 
charmed life, and, I believe, many of the poor slaves 
shared that conviction. All those free Christians, who 
were disposed to share a portion of this world’s goods 
with their unhappy correligionnaires, willingly made 
Padre Guiseppe their almoner ; from the charitable in 
France he likewise received remittances for the benefit of 
the slaves ; and by these means he was yet enabled to re 
lieve their temporal necessities, and gladly did he so. 
Iremember that a gentleman, having visited him, per- 
ceived that he had nothing but a straw pai/lasse to lie on, 
and on leaving his cell, he went and ordered two good 
wool mattrasses to be sent to the poor (in this world’s 
sense) old man, and added half a dozen shirts from his! 
own wardrobe, A few days afterwards he repeated his 
visit, but the mattrasses had disappeared. He could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise to the Padre. “Oh! 
my son, that pai/asse is a very good bed for me, sol was 
very glad to send those nice mattrasses to two poor suffer- 
ing old slaves in the Bagnio ;” and he instantly turned 
the conversation. The disappointed donor afterwards, on 
inquiry, found that the shirts likewise had accompanied 
the bedding. His ever-benevolent and cheerful counte- 
nance never assumed a look of sadness, except when, on 
one of his children asking for relief, he could but open 
his ¢abatiere, and say, “ Alas my dear son, this is all I 
have to-day to offer you ; but let us hope and pray 
the Lord to send us assistance.” And I have heard 
the poor creatures say, that his affectionate look and 
words failed not to inspire them with submission and 
resignation, as they well knew how constant were his 
personal privations for their sakes. 

His tabatiere my dear mama, from the time of her 
first acquaintance with him, ever took care should 
not be empty, as she always furnished it in kind ; 
for she knew that money would oftener go to anoth- 
er destination than providing for this his single grat- 
ification. His was a tall and most erect figure, 
although he was, I believe, about eighty years of age, 
and his countenance was most benign. He always 
woye his black religious habit. My dearest parents 
were never happier than when they welcomed him to 
their house. Indeed, I believe, the whole family 
felt as if a particular blessing rested upon it whilst 
he was under its roof; and a certain one was surely 
derived from the benefit of his pious conversation, 
divested, in our regard, of all sectarianism : for no- 
thing was more pleasing to him, than to listen to my 
reading’ the French Testament, when he never failed 
to impress upon us the necessity of attending to its 
divine precepts. When he was expected, an air 
de fete seemed to pervade the whole household ; and 
when he appeared upon the mule which had been 
sent for him, all our servants pressed around him, 
each anxious for his paternal recognition and bene- 
diction, whilst they actually kissed his garments, 
until each in their turn could press their lips upon 
his — hand : and his departure from our house was 
attended, with like demonstrations of love, which, 
although they, in our own case, partook of a differ- 
ent character, were not less warmly felt. My moth- 
er especially loved him with filial affection. I have 
often heard her say she had indeed mourned for him 
as a daughter. 

Bastinadoing, decimating, and strangulation, are 
such common occurrences in Mrs. Blanckley’s jour- 
nal, that they fail at last to affect the reader, unless 
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attended by some picturesque circumstance, or from | Work 
the victim being a person of rank or note, as, for ex. or M 
ample, the King of the Jews. make 
“5th February.—Our feelings have been 1 
fully shocked by baning that David Bacri, ro - 
of the Jews, has been cruelly massacred at the Span’ 
palace, whither he had been sent for, and at first re. “9 
ceived with apparent courtesy ; indeed, the Dey was yet ¢ 
almost unusually gracious during the whole time of three 
the audience, conversing on the most indifferent 9 mde 
topics ; and it was only on the unfortunate victim’s “Q 
leaving the barbarous presence, that he had even lace t 
suspicion of the dreadful fate to which the smiling King, 
tyrant had doomed him. As he descended into the accou! 
skiffa of the palace, two of the chaousses seized hin, ter wh 
whilst a third, wielding a sabre, but too evidently credit 
informed him of the sentence that had been passed § mei 
upon him.” amus 
This man was assassinated, that the Dey, Ali § tas! 
Pacha, might obtain his vast wealth. His brother, 
Jacob Bacri, was benevolently concealed in the gar. J fal cr 
den or villa of the British Consul, and many of the 9 20s 
Jews at this time, found a sanctuary in his town § “oth, 
residence. His home seemed, indeed, ever opento # ments 
the distressed of all nations. The Dey led a stir § ofpist 
ring life. gun th; 
© 12th March.—The news to-day is, that in conse. 9 been s 
quence of a command from the Dey, the Bey of @ wona 
Constantina, Alifa, and his father-in-law, an Arab country 
Sheik, are both strangled, as it was discovered ened, | 
that large supplies of wheat were constantly sent by § eperie 
them to the Bey of Tunis, with whom this country @ mental 
is at war, and to the injury of the British commerce what it 
Gm +s «© © *& -« mented 
“© 18th.—The first news this morning was, that @ 0, in 
our poor landlord, Sidi Cadua, had been sent forby @ Useless 
a chaous to the palace, where, without any aceusa J ‘influe 
tion, his turban and shershea were taken off, he was “On 
then dragged to Bab-el-zoon, and hanged like a dog. § % Gor 
Thus died the head of the most noble and ancient @ «pensi 
Moorish family, at seventy years of age, whose only @ Mong 
crime, it proves, was marrying yesterday his only lave b 
daughter to a Turk, who was hogia at the palace in & falling 1 
Achmet Pacha’s reign. ‘I'he two elder sisters being Many 
now widows, the one of Achmet Pacha, who cannot § mong 
ever marry again, and the other of the late Ag. § their C! 
The bridegroom has taken sanctuary in the barracks. ‘his vol 
The body of Sidi Cadua is to remain exposed for § ielinati 
three days. god to 
«The Guardian Pacha called in the evening, but § Christia 
was very grave, as are most of the Turks; such § trew y 
arbitrary acts cannot be long successful without some Jj Mn. Bi: 
change. fuardiar 
“ 19/h.—A relation of Sidi Cadua’s, the Caidor J She say; 
Governor of Tesso, was this morning seized and “I off 
taken to the strangling-house. ‘The plot begins © Jf dd slay 
thicken. I just have heard, that fear or policy has J wight b 
caused the Dey-to liberate the Caid this evening. J te little 
His house is so near ours, that we could hear the sound ‘Take b: 
of the women’s rejoicing at his unhoped-for return ;he #f Wich fo 
caused a sheep to be killed before his door, and then "ch is ; 
distributed tothe poor. Sidi Cadua’s body has like jf tan Pac 
wise been allowed to be buried. . teted sh 
« 6th September —We hear that the Dionysius of J This y 
Algiers yesterday condemned a poor Jew to receive § "y-men 
twelve hundred bastinadoes, for having disturbed the He wa 
tyrant by the noise of his hammer during the sight = 
OF | 





his poor creature had been ordered to coptinue 














yorking during the night by the Lamine della Ricca, 

ot Master of the Mint, who employed him to coin or 

ake money for the use of Government ; for which 

compliance the poor wretch was to receive the 

normous sum of three mezunas, 56 of which make a 
ish dollar ! 

*9th.—The poor Jew, who was bastinadoed, is not 
yet dead, but has been obliged to submit to lose 
three pounds of flesh from the part where the basti- 
sadees were inflicted. ‘ . F e 

“24th.—When Mr. B., &c. &c., went to the pa- 
je this morning, to present the present from our 
King, the Dey was in the worst possible humour, on 
axeount of not having received an answer to the let- 
ter which he wrote to the King ; and scarcely would 
eedit Mr. B. when he assured him that he had not 
reeived a single line from our Government. When 
amusical snuff-box, which cost £500, was presented, 
he asked if the King took him for a child, to be 
pleased with ting, ting, ting. He ridiculed a beau- 
tifal cestus, or clasp of brilliants and emeralds ; he 
ilso seemed to think very litile of a bale of broad- 
doth, but more graciously received some instru- 
ments of death, viz. a splendidly ornamented brace 
ofpistols, but peremptorily asked, “* Where is the 
gua that belongs to them ?”? No such thing had 
been sent. Had the same expense been bestowed 
wpon a suitably arranged present, the interests of our 
country would have been advanced instead of weak- 
eed, by the disappointment the barbarian now 
esperiences. Had the opinion of any one versed in 
mental customs been taken, a gun, no matter of 
vhat intrinsic value, (so that it was brilliantly orna- 
mented, and to match the pistols,) would have been 
wat, instead of the beautiful ting, ting box, and the 
welesscestus. The result has been any thing but 
influence the Dey in British favour. . . . - 

“Our chagrin is great at the impolitic conduct of 
ot Government, in sending such dissatisfactory, yet 
‘pensive presents here, actually casting pearls 
among swine ; when an old brig or cutter would 
tare been highly acceptable, many of which are 
filling to decay in our ports. 

Many little traits of humanity and amiable feeling 
mong Algerines, ‘Turks, and Jews, as well as in 
iheit Christian friends, impart a peculiar grace to 
this volume. It was the duty, but still more the 
inlination of the British Consul and his lady to do 

ito the many unfortunate persons of different 
Christian nations, whom captivity and other causes 
twew upon their kindness and compassion. When 
Mrs. Blanckley was about to return to England, the 
purdian Pacha, an excellent heathen, called for her. 
She says— 

“I offered to pay him for the support of some poor 

i slaves a twelve-month in advance, that they 
ight be exempted from labour. He pushed back 
tte little bag of money I held out to him, saying, 
‘Take back your money, signora: you have paid too 
Boch for those people already ; and believe, that 
mch is my respect for you, that whilst 1 am Guar- 

Pacha, those old people whom you have pro- 
weled shall never wadergo any labour.’ ” 

This worthy man was one of the first of his coun- 
"ymen who fell under Lord Exmouth’s fire...... 
€ was highly connected, and his whole life and 
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He would, as I have constantly heard my father say, 
have been an ornament and honour to any country or 
creed. He was a most strict Mussulman ; yet often, 
when he was obliged to call up the Christian slaves 
in the night ‘during the violent hurricanes to which 
the port of Algiers is so liable, he would, at his own 
private expense, bestow a glass of agua ardiente 
upon each of the poor dripping creatures. 

The servants of the English Consul were general- 
ly Christian slaves, whose services he hired from 
their owners. The cook, a faithful and attached 
creature, named Salvador, belonged to the King of the 
Jews. Mrs. Broughton relates that David Bacri, 
whose assassination we have noticed, paid her mother 
ceremonial visits on New-Year’s Day, and other holi- 
days, and made her the usual compliment of declaring 
all that he possessed was hers— 

When he, in the usual courteous parlance of 
southern foreigners, declared, in paying his compli- 
ments to my mother, that all that he possessed was 
at her service, she never failed, in mood of half 
seriousness, half plaisanterie, to say, “ [ shall be very 
glad to take you at your word ; and tell my cook Sal- 
vador, that he is at liberty, for that you have made a 
present of him.” The repetition of this bur/a ended 
by the poor eagle-killer being restored to liberty, of 
which he had been deprived at the age of twelve 
years, under the most afflicting circumstances. 

Salvador had once killed a tame eagle instead of a 
Guinea fowl. 

A respectable old man, a native of Sicily, had, with 
his sons, been captured by an. Algerine corvette. 
One of the sons obtained employment in the family 
of Mr. Blanckley, who took a warm interest in the 
whole family. Mrs. Broughton relates— 

After many abortive attempts to propitiate the Dey 
in behalf of the poor old many whose wife and daugh- 
ters had sold all they possessed in the world, to send 
the product to Algiers, in the hope that it might suf- 
fice for his ransom ; though, alas! it fell so far short 
of the fixed large sum, that the Dey would not hear 
of its acceptance. My dear father, on a particular oc- 
casion, (what exactly I do not now recollect,) on 
which, according to the usanza, the Dey was bound 
to make a present of value to the English Consul, as 
was his constant practice in similar circumstances, 
made a public request that his Highness would 
graciously be pleased, instead of any other offering, 
to bestow upon him a Christian slave. This, in royal 
courtesy, even in Algerine etiquette, the Pacha could 
not refuse, and Francisco, as well as several other 
equally fortunate slaves, were granted to his request, 
although the Dey latterly said, “Take care, Signore 
Console, that you have not to reproach yourself with 
the loss of my head, for I fear I may with justice be 
accused of being over-generous in thus parting with 
the property of the state.” 

When the old man was on the point of leaving us, 
my father asked him, if he should ever find a propi- 
tious moment in which he might prevail upon the 
Dey to grant him the liberty of one of his sons, on 
the payment of the hitherto-considered inadequate 
sum of money which had been forwarded for the pur- 
pose of his own ransom, to which of his sons the pre- 
ference should be shewn? ‘Ask me not, sir,”’ re- 
plied the agitated father; “I cannot make a choice 





‘versation, public and private, proved that nothing 
wean or dishonourable could be associated with him. 


between two children equally dutiful and affectionate, 
and equally dear to me.” 
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An opportunity for the furtherance of my father’s 
benevolent intentions did at length occur, and he 
named our own servant Marianno as the object wor- 
thy of being benefitted by the Dey’s liberality; and 
in consequence, his passage was engaged on board a 
ship going to Malta. He took a respectful leave of 
the family, and we all looked at the vessel as it sail- 
ed out of the bay—of course believing that it contain- 
ed our honest’ soflo cuoco. But to the astonishment 
of the whole household, Marianno entered the draw- 
ing-room that very evening, and throwing himself at 
the feet of my parents, he exclaimed, ** Pardon me, 
my benefactors, if your servant has thus presumed to 
deceive your goodness. Luciano was my elder 
brother, and in every respect more worthy, and capa- 
ble of being more useful to our parents than I am; 
and { have theretore—against his own will, by proving 
to him, as he is able to do more good, that it was his 
bounden daty to go in my place—with difficulty per- 
suaded him ; and believe me, that it is far happier for 
me; and I hope it may please God to let me serve 
you while I Jive.” 

These are charming anecdotes, heightened, too, by 
farther proofs of the warm gratitude of these poor 
people, and the sympathy of their English benefac- 
tors. 

In the description of Maria, the maid or nurse of 
the young ladies, we have a lively and characteristic 
portrait of the Neapolitan coquette of the lower order, 
as well as a romantic story :— 

She was a decided brunelte, of a clear transparent 
complexion; the roseate tint, however, positively pre- 
dominating in her plump cheeks. Her black eyes 
were bien fendus, and bright at all times, but brighter 
still when we presuined to disobey. Her jetty hair 
was turned back from off her full forehead, and fast- 
ened ina knot at the top of her head by a large silver 
bodkin, two Jong curls alone being allowed to escape, 
and hang down from her temples;—and yet Maria 
was uot a beauty—she was rather what the Scotch 
would denc.ainate sonsie, for her nose, mouth, and 

roportions generally, were on too large a scale. 

Vhat her age was I] do not know, and children are so 
apt to fancy their seniors so much older than—as they 
themselves rise in the scale of humanity—they after- 
wards find them to be, that I shall not say what my 
own presumptions were on that delicate pdint, to 
which a agen de chambre is as susceptible of an un- 
favourable misconception as the fairest and most 
courtly of dames. 

Reggio in Calabria was our worthy Bonne's birth- 

lace, and she always wore the costume peculiar to 
it, namely :—On great festas, her hose, were of red 
silk, ornamented with golden clocks—her high-heeled 
shoes, of crimson and blue satin—her rather short 
etticoat was of striped white dimity—and her tight- 
y-fitting laced bodice of the same materials and 
colours as her shoes. She at all times wore large 
old ear-rings, and never for one instant, night or day, 

id she separate herself from a row of coral which 
surrounded her olive throat. ‘To this she attributed 
many supernatural qualities; as I have often heard 
her declare, that when any evil, either of sickness or 
of the other innumerable calamities our nature is prone 
to, were on the eve of occurring to her, these became 
of a paler hue, and only recovered their usual deep 
red colour after the evil = so truly prognosticated 
had passed away.—Colourless, indeed, then, should 
they have been on the fatal night, when their poor 
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ponte-levatojo a mere work of supererogation : and the 









hapless wearer occupied her couch, in a smal 

the Calabrese vanek for the last + ta 
hueband, Antonio the Stupid, commanded in the Ca 
pacity of Sergeant of veterans; and it being his daty 
each night to raise the drawbridge, he, with his usual 
regularity, left it in that convenient state that made 
it quite unnecessary to let it down in the moming 
In short, Antonio thought raising and lowering the 


other four veterans under his command, with true 
Neapolitan love of the dolce far niente, of course 
were not so mutinous as to interfere with their ser. 
geant’s duty. ‘The consequence of this perfect good 
understanding in the garrison was, that one s 
night a boat’s crew from an Algerine frigate landed; 
aud the first sight our good Maria saw, was her 
chamber filled with ‘Turks ;—the next instant, ere 
they perceived her, she slipt from her husband's side 
down the ruel/e of her bed :—While she lay beneath 
it, scarcely alive from fright, her husband and little 
boy of seven years of age were seized, and, with 
everything of any value their room contained, removed 
out of it, Scareely did she begin to breathe and think 
that she was at any rate spared to her daughter, (by 
a former marriage, who, at the time was on a visit 
her grandmother at a village, a few miles in the in- 
terior,) than she heard some one re-enter her chamber, 
and a Turk stooping down with a drawn attaghas, 
proceeded to flourish it under the bed, and in so doing, 
he discovered the trembling unfortunate, as he bad 
anticipated. For just as they were leaving the fort, 
the thought had struck him, that some one might have 
been under the sergeant’s bed, especially as the poor 
boy’s cries of ** La mia Mama, Mamma mia dove siete,” 
gave him to understand that such an individual was 
missing. As all these veteran watchmen were mar- 
ried, and had all of them families, this proved a most 
successful harrying to the Algerines. 

Maria, on her arrival, was consigned, with her lit- 
tle son, to the house of some Turk in office, where ° 
she lost her poor child before the s2cond year of their 
captivity elapsed. She always spoke of the great 
kindness she experienced, as indeed is universally the 
ease, for all private individuals always treat both 
Christian and negro slaves rather as if they stood ia 
the relation of children to them than in a state of 
bondage. How dreadful is the opposite picture that 
we have heard drawn of the conduct of those, who 
bear the outward name of disciples of Him, who for 
our sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty 
might become rich. . : : 2 

Maria entered our service immediately on our amt 
val, and remained, even after our departure, for some 
time nominally in it, as I have quoted from the jour 
nal. But in vain did we try te find an occupation 
suited to the abilities of her husband. To please mJ 
mother, the Christian head gardener at the Dey’ 
garden caused him to be removed from the wretched: 
ness of the Bagnio, and entered on the list of slaves 
employed under him. Vainly, however, was aly 
labour, however trivial, given to the stupid old mas, 
for he invariably acted in direct opposition to the o- 
ders received. ‘ 

By a singular accident, a temporary janizary, € 
pleyed in the Consul’s family, was discovered to 
the very Turk fvho had dragged poor Maria from het 
hiding-place. He expressed contrition, but Mati 
never forgave him. The caprices and waiting-m# 
tricks of Maria are as amusing as her portrait § 
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A DOOR WAS OPENED. IN HEAVEN--—-LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DU PEUPLE. 


inant. Fainting, and taking hysterical fits, and 
rden violent illness, was her ordinary mode of 
pining an object, excusing a fault, or gratifying a 
rice. Maria is a good type of her class. 
More than half of this pleasant volume is from the 
of Mrs. Broughton; ~ mother’s entries, in the 
arlier part, merely serving for pegs on which to hang 
her own souvenirs; while the latter division is wholly 
her own, and oecupied with descriptions of the coun- 
of the Consular residence, and those modes of 
life in which there must have been, spite of strang- 
lings, earthquakes, jackals, and white ants, much 
ase, freedom, and enjoyment. To her young life 
in“dear Algiers,” the author ever looks back with 
ighted recollection. A warmer tone in speaking 
of her relatives, not merely upon great occasions, 
vhea expressions of sensibility or affection come 
uturally, or are called for, distinguishes Mrs. Brongh- 
on’s book, warmer than is usual among the cold, 
semingly-proud, shy English ; and eritical readers 
nay, pethaps, object to the language occasionally 
moning into something like the ingua Franca, fami- 
ler childhood, from the odd and unnecessary 
nixture of French and Italian words. ‘These are the 


oly blemishes of a work always readable, and often 
plessant and attractive, from the new aspects of life, 
ad the goodness of heart which it displays. 


From the Christian Observer. 
“A DOOR WAS OPENED IN HEAVEN.” 
(Rev. vi. 1.) 


Oh! for that brief mysterious view, 
Once to the seer of Patmos given! 
That vision of the favoured few, 
The door that opened into heaven! 


To lift a corner of the veil, 
To pass the canopy of sky; 
And with unearthly wonder hail 
The deep things of eternity ! 


How would the soul rest satisfied, 

Its hope assured, its doubts dispelled ; 
How its apportioned time abide, 

With each impatient murmur quelled ! 


To bear the bursting flood of light, 
Where seraphs bathe their glancing wings ; 
0 gaze on forms all pure ond bright— 
0 hear unutterable things! 


To mark a host arrayed in hues, 
Known only to the Courts above ; 
And angel guides, who with them muse 
The mystery of Eternal Love. 


The Patriarchs of the olden time, 
Prophets whose tongues were living flame, 
Apostles, who, through every clime, 
Announced the life-conferring name : 
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Martyrs, who toiled, and bled, and died, 
And thousand spirits of the blest; 
Redeemed, exalted, glorified— 
All in one band, and all at rest. 


Or raising their unwearied song, 

The hymn of love—the shout of praise ;— 
Oh! to commingle with that throng;— 

The joy—the bliss—the mute amaze ! 


Fain would we hear the loud acclaim, 
The voices like a rushing flood— 

“+ Praise, praise to the Redeemer’s name, 
Who loved, and washed us in his blood.” 


Vain wish! to flesh these scenes are veiled, 
Or yield a shadowy delight— 
Possessions at far distance hailed ;— 
We walk by faith—~and not by sight. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DU PEUPLE. 


SiG ON THE OCCASION OF THE EVACUATION OF THE FRENCH 
TERRITCRY, IN THE YEAR 1818, 


(From the French of Beranger.) 


I saw the descending of peace from afar ; 

Flowers, corn-blades, and gold in her pathway arose ; 
The air was serene, and the thunders of war ; 

Were quenched at her feet, in a harmless repose ; 
And she said—* Noble equals in prowess, advance, 
Men of England, Spain, Germany, Muscovy, France! 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“ Ye are worn by long ages of hate and distrust : 

Your rest is a night-mare where sleep is undone ; 
Apportion your globe in a spirit more just :, 

Let each have his place in the light of the sun. 
To the car of Ambition all harnessed ye stray 
From the true road of happiness blindly away. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“On your neighbours ye burst with the torch and the brand, 
And the storms bear your roofs in a blaze to the skies : 

When earth has grown cold, from the war-wasted hand 
The plough pauses idly, and rusts where it lies. 

Near the bourne whence all states have gone forward, we 

find 

No corn-blade sustained by the blood of mankind. 

O peoples forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“*Mid the blaze of your cities the potentates proud, 
With the point of their insolent sceptres, will dare 

To mark, and count over the popular crowd 
By some blood-spilling triumph accorded them there. 

Poor flock, still exposed to the tyrannous stroke, 

From the heavy, ye pass to the merciless yoke. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 
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“*Nor broken in vain be the torch and the sword ; 
Let Justice bear sway in the lands of your birth : 
No more let your life’s-blood be uselessly poured 
For the Kings that requite not, and victors of earth. 
Denounce the false glare of the planets that start 
To scare us to-day, and to-morrow depart. 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“Oh! yet let the nations in freedom respire ; 
Cast a veil o’er the past—let its history cease. 

Sow the seed in your fields to the sound of the lyre, 
Let the bright arts be glad round the altar of Peace ! 

And Hope, lapped in plenty, will smile to behold 

The young race that rises succeeding the old. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a holy Alliance ! 


Thus sung sweetest Peace ; and the words that she sung 
Were pronounced after her by our governing Powers; 

As tho’ in her spring-time, a!! Nature looked young, 
And hearts again woke to see Autumn in flowers. 

Let thy wine-cup, my country, flow freely to-day, 

For the bands of the stranger are marching away. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 


Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! W. D. 


From the Metropolitan. 
& 
THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Auruoven thou canst not breathe, fair boy, 
The language of mankind, 
I know that thou canst well enjoy 
The intercourse of mind ; 
And gaze on thee with feelings blent 
Of pleasure and of grief, 
Since God, who thy affliction sent, 
Hath sent to thee relief. 


Oh! scarcely can I mourn the ill, 
So softened and relieved, 

Wonders, transcending human skill, 
For thee have been achieved ; 

Words of instruction, peace, and good, 
Thy ready sense can reach, 

And thou canst tell thy gratitude 
Without the aid of speech. 


Thou lead’st a kind of hallowed life, 
These sheltering walls within, 
Safe from the tumult and the strife 
That rack a world of sin; 
Language to thee displays alone 
Its best and purest use, 
Nor has thy shuddering spirit known 
The grief of its abuse. 


When thought within thy breast has held 
Its sweet and holy reign, 

Thou hast not felt the calm dispelled 
By speakers light and vain, 

Turned from a phrase of doubtful sense, 
And wished that phrase unheard, 

Yet mourned the haunting influence 
Of a debasing word. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY-—-THE WOURALI POISON. 


How seldom rightly we exert 
The senses God has given, 
Daily to evil we pervert 
The sacred boons of heaven ; 
And when vain colloquies arise, 
To which our hearts incline, 
Oft may we wish our faculties 
Were closely locked as thine. 


Why should we listen, wherefore speak, 
While here on earth we rove, 

Save for the glorious truths to seek 
Imparted from above ? 

And all that mortal search can win, 
Within thy mind hath place, 

Since thou canst tell of innate sin 
And mediating grace. 


The time of miracles is o’er, 
Yet hope, sweet boy, and pray, 
That God thy senses may restore 
In his own blessed day ; 
When thou the seraph band shalt hear, 
Who sing to him their lays, 
And add, in tones distinct and clear, 
Thy own glad song of praise. 


Srom the United Service Journal. 


THE WOURALI POISON. 
HYDROPHOBIA, 


Tur existence of this truly fatal poison has long been 
known to Europeans through the fabulous accounts that 
were given of it by a few individuals communicating in 
trade with the Red Indians of Guiana; but so exaggerat- 
ed were the statements considered that, when the British 
government superseded the Dutch by the capitulation of 
Demerara, several unsuecessful atiempts were made to 
ascertain the facts. Amongst others who undertook to 
obtain information was Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall, 
near Wakefield, a gentlemen of good property, who de. 
termined, through a pure love of science, to explore the 
interior of Guiana, and by personal investigation to 
learn the nature and quality of this deadly composition. 
He quitted the town of Demerara in the month of April, 
1812, and penetrated throngh the wilds and paradises of 
South America, inland, the distance of 800 miles, to the 
territory of the Macoushi Indians, who are considered 
the best manufacturers of this Wourali poison, making 
it much stronger than any of the other tribes, who, 
though they make much of it themselves, yet purchase a 
greater portion from the Macoushies. Mr. Waterton re 
mained 120 days in the solitudes of Guiana : he collect- 
ed a great quantity of the poison : had repeated opportu- 
nities of witnessing its manufacture, and many more of 
testing its effects. In his “ Wanderings,” he ob 
serves :— 

“ A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepares 
his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of his ingte 
dients. A vine grows in these wilds which is 
Wourali. It ig from this that the poison takes its name, 
and it is the principal ingredient. When he has p 
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h of this, he digs up a root ofa very bitter taste, ties 
ihem together and then looks about for two kinds of 
jalbous plants which contain a green and glutinous 
He fills a little quake, which he carries on his 
hack, with the stalks of these ; and, lastly, ranges up and 
jown till he finds two species of ants. One of them is 
large and black, and so venomous that its sting pro- 
duces a fever 5 it is most commonly to be met with on 
te ground. ‘The other is a little red ant, which stings 
jike a nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf of 
hrub.” 
To these ingredients are superadded the strongest 
Indian pepper and the pounded fangs of the Labarri 
ake, as well as those of the Counacouchisnake. ‘The 
former of these reptiles is generally about cight feet 
long, is of aspeckled dirty-brown colour, and when 
ciled up or motionless may be mistaken for a picce of 
dried bush-rope, and can scarcely be distinguished from 
the clayey ground on which he loves tolie. On the con- 
vrside, near the points of the fang, there is a narrow 
covex aperture, having a communication right down 
the fang to the root, where, in a little bag, the poison is 
cotained. A pressure on the point of the fang pro- 
duces a corresponding pressure of the root upon the 
, and forces up a portion of the venom, which is 
thick and yellow, resembling strong chammomile tea. 
This snake is one of the most poisonous in Guiana, and 
its bite causes death in a very few minutes. ‘T'be Coun- 
acouchi, when full grown, measures from fourteen to 
fiteen feet-—the colours of his body are most beautiful, 
displaying all the hues of the rainbow, and he is equally 
ferce in his desperate assaults on man or beast ; nor 
ue his own species exempt from his attacks, His 
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being sufticient for the purpose. In large game the smal. 
ler arrow is attached to one of about five feet in length, 
which is discharged from a bow, and generally aimed 
at the shoulder ; the short poisoned arrow, being cut 
half through, breaks off from the long ofic: the stag or 
wild boar bounds forward, the Indian follows, and is 
sure to find his victim at “150 or 200 yards from the 
place where he received his wound. - The flesh receives 
no detriment from the poison, and is swect and whole- 
some food, nor does it evcn in this hot climate cause any 
speedicr decomposition of animal matter. 

Various trials have been made of the strength of 
this poison, and it has been ascertained that the 
quantity must be proportioned to the strength of the 
animal, ‘Three-coated spikes were introduced in 
various parts of a large ox, each spike being sufficient 
for a wild hog; they began to operate in about six 
minutes, and in twenty-five minutes the creature was 
quite dead. The meat was eaten andjfound to bé 
very savoury and sweet. So much for what has taken 
place in Demerara, where we have repeatedly seen 
the experiment tried both by medical men and the 
Indians, and life become extinct according to the 
quantity infused, Soou after Mr. Waterton’s return, 
the faculty of the metropolis were desirous of witnes- 
sing the effects of this deadly combination: an ass 
was inoculated with it, and expired in twelve minutes. 
Another was introduced, and a. ligature was bound 
very tightly around the leg above which the poison- 
ed spike was intreduced. ‘The creature experienced 
no ill effects—walked about without manifesting the 








pison is still more deadly and fatal than the Labarri, 
ud the Indian finds great ditiiculty in killing him, on 
acount of his undaunted bravery and resistance. 

Having procured these ingredients, the Wourali vine 
and bitter roots are scraped into thin shavings, and 
pacedin a kind of colander made of large leaves ; 
vater is then poured upon them, and a dark liquor strains 
through into an earthen pot. ‘The bruised bulbous 
talks are then squeezed through the hands into the pot 
tila proportionate quantity of that kind of fluid is ob- 
ined. The venomous ants, the snakes’ fangs, and the 
hot pepper are then bruised together and thrown amongst 
the rest; the pot is placed over a slow fire, and, when 
biling, more of the juice of the wourali is added, and 
the scum is lightly removed from the surface of the 
liquid by a leaf ; it is kept in this state, simmering over 
the fire, till it is reduced to a thick syrup of a deep 
town colour ; experiments are then made to try its 
atength, and, if it is found to answer their expectations, 
itis carefully preserved dry in a covered vessel. 

Incantations and charms are deemed requisite during 
te progress of manufacture : females are not allowed 
tobe present. The shed where it is boiled is abandoned 
frever as polluted, and the Indian frequently under- 
geésablution. ‘I'he generally reccived opinion of those 
vhohave had opportunities of investigating the matter 
is that the vegetable ingredients are only necessary to 
tauvey the poison through the frame, though it certain. 
is by no means improbable that they may, by their 
cmbination, possess similar qualities to strychnine. 

The Wourali is the. Indian’s gunpowder, with which 
teparsues his game ; the arrow is a small shaft of hard 
vod, about ten inches long, and about one inch of the 
pint is coated with the poison—the other end is tvadded 
wand with cotton till its size fills the hollow of the long 
be through which it is to be blown. ‘The Indian can 
wad one of these atrows fram his blow-pipe to the 
leight of 300 feet, and, as he seldom misses his aim, the 

tribe are soon brought to the ground, the poi- 


slightest suffering—ate and drank freely, and con- 
tinued thus in his usual state of health for an brour. 
At the expiration of that time the bandage was re- 
moved, and in ten minutes the animal was dead. 
Thus far the fatal nature of the poison was fully 
proved; and then it became a matter of question 
whether any antilode could be found to counteract its 
deadly effects. The Indians assert tat holding the 
wounded animal for a considerable time up to the 
mouth in water will defeat the deleterious quality— 
also the juice of the sugar-cane, poured freely down 
the throat; but though repeatedly tried they have 
been wholly ineffectual. Artificial respiration was 
then thought of, and tried upon a she-ass, that expired 
in about twenty minutes; an incision was made 
in the windpipe, and the nozzle of a common pair of 
bellows introduced ; the ass manifested symptoms of 
recovery—held up her head and looked around; the 
artificial respiration was discontinued, and the crea- 
ture again sunk into apparent death. The artificial 
breathing was re-commenced and continued without 
intermission for two hours ; at the expiration of which 
time the creature rose up and walked about without 
any symptoms of agitation or pain. ‘The wound, in 
which the poison had been introduced was healed 
without difficulty, but the animal’s constitution had 
received so severe a shock that it was twelve months 
before she completely recovered, but lived no less 
than twenty-three years afterwards, enjoying, at per- 
fect ease, the fine park-land attached to Walton Hall, 
and died at the age of twenty-seven. 

The experiment of resuscitation having succeeded, 
it was very natural to suppose that efforts would be 
made to turn it to advantage; for it was conjectured 
that, if existence could thus he destroyed and restored 
again, the destraction of existence might also remove 
local or organic disease, and the artificial respiration 





taking effect in a few minutes, the slightest wound 





produce a new life in every seuse of the term. The 
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first trial of this was made by Mr. Sewell, an emi- 
nent veterinary surgeon of London, on a horse labour- 
ing under tetanus or locked jaw. He looked upon 
this disease in horses as induced by extreme irritatioa 
of the nervous system, and therefore conjectured that, 
as the wourali poison suppressed all nervous power, 
it might, if properly administered, remove the lock- 
jaw, and animation might be restored again by arti- 
ficial respiration. Accordingly the poison was in- 
serted in the fleshy part of the shoulder, and in ten 
minutes apparent death was produced. Artificial 
respiration was commenced and persevered in for four 
hours, when re-animation took place ; the animal rose 
up, and though, previous to the operation, his jaws 
had been fast locked, and his mouth too firmly closed 
to admit the introduction of either food or medicine, 
yet now all symptoms had disappeared, and he eager- 
ly fed on hay and corn. 

Here then was at once a most satisfactory proof of 
the efficacy of this very curious and certainly, at first 
consideration, hazardous mode of treatment; but, un- 
luckily for a perfect confirmation of its wonderful ef- 
fects, the horse thus recovered was too abundantly 
supplied with food during the night, and the conse- 

uence was an over-distension of the stomach, of 
which the horse died the following day, without, 
however, having the slightest recurrence of tetanic 
symptoms. Other attempts have been made, at 
various times, to destroy and restore animals, most 
of which have succeeded; but we are not aware of 
any experiment similar to that made by Mr. Sewell 
having been practised. 

Mr. Waterton has in his possession a great quan- 
tity of the wourali poison preserved in bladders of 
lard, so as to exclude the air; and suggestions have 
been made that, if it has proved efficacious in nervous 


diseases of animals, it may also be used with good 
effect in nervous diseases of the human frame; and, 
as a is of this class, whether, by fitst des- 


troying the nervous powers, and then restoring life 
by artificial respiration, this horrible infliction might 
not be defeated. 

A a of the night-watch at Nottingham 
was bitten by a strange dog some few weeks ago, 
and though the wound, which was on the nose, was 
very slight and immediately cauterised, yet he was 
attacked with hydrophobia in its worst form, and Mr. 
Waterton was sent for to try the wourali. That 
gentleman, with his accustomed humanity, promptly 
attended, but, before his arrival, the poor fellow had 
expired. The surgical and medical profession of 
Nottingham, ever desirons for information, requested 
Mr. Waterton to exhibit the powers of the wourali— 
this he consented to do; and about the middle of 
April last he revisited Nottingham for this express 
purpose. A large room, formerly used as a medical 
school, was set apart for the occasion, which, from 
improper arrangement, was soon so overcrowded as 
to render the operation of restoring animation much 
more difficult on account of the heated state of the 
atmosphere. 

First, a brindled dog of good size was brought in, 
and an incision being made in the animal’s left side, 
an arrow spike, covered with the poison, was intro- 
duced into the wound; for a quarter of an hour it 
manifested no symptoms of distress or uneasiness, 
but moved about as if nothing was the matter: at the 
expiration of that time, however, the action of the 
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heart became irregular and tumultuous; the 

rose to 130, irregular and intermitting ; in 34 minutes 
the dog showed indications of distress by convulsiy, 
twitchings and feebleness of the legs ; in two minete 
more the poison (a rather strong infusion) acted 
powerfully—the convulsions were constant, thoy 
not violent; the pupils of the eye became greatly di. 
lated, and the animal, after staggering a little, looked 
lethargic and fell down; the arrow-head was then 
withdrawn, and no traces of the poison remained upon 
it, the whole having been absorbed. The respiration 
became extremely difficult; the struggling increased ; 
and, at the expiration of 52 minutes from the first in. 
sertion of the poison, the animal was dead. In five 
minutes afterwards the body was opened—the heart 
was found full of fluid bloed, and, on being pricked 
with the point of a scapel, gave not the slightest in- 
dication of irritability. 

A she ass, nearly fourteen years of age, and in very 
poor condition, was the next brought forward, and, pre- 
vious to operating, the action of the heart was regular~ 
the pulse at 62. At six minutes past nine in the mom. 
ing a lateral incision was made in the neck of the ass, 
near the right shoulder, and an arrow-head, thickly eoated 
with the poison, inserted into the wound, 

At 9h. 12m. the pulse was at 60, and continued unin. 
terruptedly the same for five or six minutes longer, when 
it began to increase. 

At 9h. 20m. the pulse was irregular, and had risen to 
72, the respirations at 14 ina minute. At this time the 
pupils of the eyes were beeoming dilated. 

At 9h. 32m. the pulse was still at 72, the animal mani- 
festing symptoms of uneasiness. 

At 9h. 36m. the pulse had risen to 84, and the crea- 
ture repeatedly lifted its fore-legs, which trembled, and 
the next minute it fell down, being exactly 31 minutes 
from the time of introducing the poison, There wasa 
slight struggling, but the muscular power soon ceased. 
The pulsation was imperceptible, except a slight flutter. 
ing at the heart, and animation appeared to be extinct. 

_ The animal was then raised upon a table. An oper- 
ing was immediately made in the trachea, and at 9h. 4l 
m. artificial respiration was commenced. 

In all other experiments that had hitherto been made, 
nothing more than a common pair of bellows had been 
used : and professional gentlemen will readily perceive, 
not only the unhandiness of the instrument, but the 
injury that must'be caused to the trachea by such cov- 
stant removals, In the present case, Mr. Sibson, the 
resident surgeon ofthe general hospital, provided a tin 
tube, with a bend ef about four inches, to be inserted in 
the wind-pipe, over which was a pad to strap close to 
the throat, and then about nine inches of the tube pro 
jected from the neck. 

A double-acting pair of bellows was securely fixed, and 
to the nozzle of which was fastened a pipe of leather, 
which, having a metal ferule at the other end, was ap 
plied to the tin tube, but easily removed on the instant. 
The bellows, on being plied, kept up a constant current 
of air, and the pad being drawn pretty tight over the 
wound, there could be no escape. Five operators ar 
required,—one to keep the bellows going, another to the 
leathern pipe, a third to confine and keep the nostrils 
closed, and two others to the body of the animal. The 
wind is forced by the bellows through the leathern 
and tin tube, down the trachea into the lungs: 
leathern pipe is then withdrawn from the tin tube at©, 
and the two at the body again press out the wind, which 
escapes at C, the nostrils being entirely stopped. 
repetition of this process must be eqaal to from 14 to 16 
times in a minute ; so that some idca may be f 

















the incessant labour required. It has already been said, 
that at 9h, 41 m. natural respiration entirely ceased, and 
ptificial respiration was commenced. 

At 9h. 44m. the pulsations became once more distinct, 
ashigh as 72, and continued varying for seven hours, 
from 56 to sometimes 100, but most frequently at be- 
tween 70 and 80. No other symptoms of life were at all 
ispluyed. Natural respiration was wholly suspended 
during the entire time, but about four o’clock there was 
evidently a slight muscular motion. There had also 


een inserted on the right shoulder about 4 grains of 


arychnine ; and turpentine had been used, as well as 
ammonia applied to the nostrils, 

About this time (four o’clock) the creature displayec 
symptoms, by the agitation of the nostrils, of returning 
patural respiration. 

At4h, 38m. its natural respiration was free, and the 
utificial respiration was discontinued. Soon after, the 
aimal was laid on some straw, before a large fire, where 
it continued in a very doubtful condition through the 
night. Every attention was paid to it. 

At 8h, (in the evening) it drank some water, and horns 
of gruel were occasionally given. It sometimes strug- 
ged a little with its legs, as if. desirous of rising, but 
could not well raise its head. The pulse was feeble, and 
varying from 8&6 to 104. . 

Towards the morning it breathed with great labour 
and difficulty, and apprehensions were entertained that 
it must sink: but between five and six o'clock the tube 
was removed -from the trachea, and some mucus and 
blood was voided at the incision. Some lint was applied 
to the wound, and at seven o’clock it was sewed up. 

At eight o’clock it was raised on its belly, and seemed 
pleased with the change of position. A warm bran 
mash was offered in a bucket, of which it ate with 
much ease. Its breathing became more free, and about 
nine o'clock it was raised on its legs, but they were un- 
ible to sustain it, particularly the near fore-leg, which 
was contracted and paralysed. It was taken out into 
the yard for a couple of hours, but the cold was too in- 
lense, and it was again brought before the fire. 

Its extreme debility, poverty, and wretchedness, to- 
gether with the sudden exposure to severe cold, ultimate- 
ly deprived the animal of existence five days’ afterwads. 
On opening the body there was not the slightest mani- 
fstation of the powers of the poison: the heart was 
healthy ; there was no inflammation where the wourali 
had been introduced, but slight indications where the 
strychnine had been applied ; in fact, the animal died 
ftom exhaustion and decay. 

The length of time which it had taken to restore the 
above animal, and which was, in some measure, attribut- 
ed tothe great quantity of poison, induced a desire to 
witness a second attempt with a less portion of the wour. 
ii; and accordingly, on the following day, judicious ar- 
rogements having been made to keep the room cool, 
about eight o’clock in the morning a male ass, about 
fre years old, was brought in; it appeared vigorous, but 
vith ventril hernia on the right side. The creature 
sod perfectly quiet, and the action of the heart was 
#36. This time the trachea wasopened previous 
the insertion of the poison, so that not a moment 

tbe lost. At 8h. 6m. an incision having been 
on the fore part of the right shoulder, Mr. 
aterton inserted an arrow-spike, “yo on it only 
we-fifth of the quantity used the day before. The 
feature struggled a little to escape, but afterwards 
mained perfectly tranquil. We are compelled, by 
Want of room, to omit many connecting details, but 
the following are the principal symptoms : 

At 8h. 16m. the pulse was at 66; and about 4 

ulnutes afterwards the pupil of the eye became gra- 
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dually dilated, though the animal stood perfectly pa- 
tient, manifesting no symptoms of uneasiness. 

At 8h. 36m. spasmodic twitchings were evideut in 
the regions of the abdomen, the animal still eating, and 
apparently not much distressed. The next minute 
the legs trembled, and at 8h. 40m. the creature fell 
on its belly, but tried to rise again. 

In 2 minutes more the twitching increased, with 
occasional struggles, but not very violent, and the 
animal laid down upon its left side, where it was suf- 
fered to remain, a bed of straw having been prepared 
on the floor for the purpose in the middle of the room. 
The tin tube was introduced into the trachea; the 
insertion caused the animal to kick a little, but it still 
continued chewing the oats. 

At 8h. 54m. the arrow-head was withdrawn from 
the incision, and no poison remained upon it. The 
pulse continued the same, and the respirations were 
i4 in a minute; the vision pretty perfect. 

At 9h. 7m. respiration ceased—the vision entirely 
gone—the action of the heart energetic—the extremi- 
ties warm—throbbing of the carotid artery strong. 
The apparatus was put in motion, and artificial res- 
piration commenced, at an average of 18 a minute. 

At 10h. 25m. the nostrils gave indications of re- 
stored respiration, and the artificial respiration was 
kept up at 16 per minute. No pulsation perceptible, 
except in the action of the heart. , 

At 10h. 27m. natural respiration re-commenced. 

At 10h. 41m. the artificial respiration was discon- 
tinued. . 

At 10h, 44m. the natura] respirations were 38.' 

At 11h. 22m. the pulsation of the heart was at 80 
—respiration improving, and muscular power in- 
creasing. ; 

At 12 o’clock the respiration became more feeble, 
the animal heat was diminished, and the pulsation at 
60; the eye not so susceptible of light. 

At 12h. 5m. some gruel was_poured upon the 
mouth, which produced violent muscular action ; 
some hay was offered, which it smelt, and attempted 
to eat. 

At 12h. 36m. the pulse was at 55, feeble; and the 
animal attempting to cough, forced a quantity of mu- 
cus through the tin tube which remained in the 
trachea. It was evident thet, by continued coughing, 
something was irritating the animal’s throat, below 
where the incision in the trachea was made; and at 
12h. 50m. a considerable quantity of mucus, tinged 
with blood, was forced through the tube; this con- 
tinued at intervals for some time, the ass ejecting the 
mucus with difficulty. 

At 11h. 40m. the pulsation was 60, and a piece of 
straw having got into the tube, irritated the animal, 
who, in trying to get rid of it, struck the tube against. 
the ground; the suddenness of the pain caused the 
creature to rise up upon his /egs, and in a few minutes 
he walked about with a tolerable degree of strength. 
The tube was removed from the trachea, and some 
water being given it in a bucket, it drank freely ; 
the macus continued to annoy it for some time longer, 
but at last it discharged the principal portion, breath- 
ed more readily, and manifested much greater ease. 

At four o’clock it began to eat some warm mash, 
and afterwards some hay ; the wound in the trachea 
closed, so that no air was admitted, and the animal 
went on gradually gaining strength, and becoming 
lively. 
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At five o’clock, a person mounted his back, and he 
bore him without the least difficulty across the room. 
Since then the ass manifested every symptom of 
liveliness, strength, and even playfulness, betraying 
no signs of having been operated on. The hernia has 
sustained nv change. 

We have been thus minute in particulars, for the 
purpose of affording every information to gentlemen of the 
medical and surgical professions; for, though it is asserted 
that the spasmodic action in hydrophobia takes place 
below where the tube could be introduced into the trachea, 
yet, as all natural respiration must cease before artificial 
respiration is commenced, and consequently the nervous 
powers be prostrated, so it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the spasmodic affection would be greatly weakened, if 
not entirely destroyed; and therefore no objection ought 
to be raised on this ground. At all events it is well 
worth the trial, could an unfortunate person, labouring 
under the disease, be ready to submit to it; and we 
presume no surgeon would venture to make the attempt 
without the consent of the patient. 

An old and highly respected practitioner, of some fifty- 
six years’ constant application to his profession (he is now 
advancing upon eighty, and as vigorous as ever,) has 
suggested, that drowning a man, and then resuscitating 
him by the system recommended and used by the Humane 
Society, would probably have the same results—the great 
object being the suspension of nervous vitality : but there 
are many objections to this plan, and probably no one 
could be found who would put it in practice. The 
wourali, though so certain in its fatal effects, nevertheless 
appears to destroy life without any great or acute suffer- 
ing. In what way it acts has not yet been accurately 
discovered; but from vitality remaining unimpeded till 
within a very short time of dissolution, it may probably 
be spreading through the system, without affording a 
manifestation of its virulence, till it reaches the head or 
the heart; then a stupor‘and deadening of the faculties 
is induced, producing much the same eflect as an over- 
dose of laudanum. 

As for artificial respiration, it excites surprise that it is 
not more generally resorted to in many cases—such as 
death from opium, or drunkenness; the only difficulty 
being that the action of the heart must not have wholly 
ceased before the artificial respiration is commenced ; and 
unfortunately it seldom happens that notice is given in 
time to be efficacious. However, it is to be hoped that 
some spirited members of the medical profession will take 
the matter up; for, if breathing can be persevered in by 
inflating the lungs till the effects of narcotics have passed 
away, there can be no doubt that life may be preserved. 





Since the foregoing was written, we have seen an 
invention for artificial respiration, of very ingenious 
contrivance, requiring no removal from the tube, but 
acting with a stop-cock and valves: a description shall be 
given next month. 


From the Foreign Monthly Review. 
THE LYRIC POETS OF GERMANY. 


Deutscher Musenalmanach fur das Jahr 1839.— 
(German Almanac of the muses, for 1839.) 


Tue series of the Annual bearing the title of “ Musen- 
almanach” possesses a peculiar interest, as being the 
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most pleasing, and, at the same time, the most immediate 
index of the actual living, growing state of German 
especially in the lyric department. ‘This Annual is sup. 
ported by the first writers of the period, and the collected 
volumes of poems that appear from year to year are, for 
the most part, regathered by their authors from this peri- 
odical, in which they are first introduced to the notice of 
the public. -They thus stand as a continual record of 
the state of poetry, and are useful for the double purpose 
of exhibiting the progress (or, perhaps, alas! the decline) 
of some old favourite, while, at the same time, they afford 
a happy medium for bringing into notice the fresh, warm 
effusions of some young aspirant, who otherwise might 
remain in obscurity. 

The “ Deutscher Musenalmanach” was for many vears 
edited by Gustav Schwab and Adelbert von Chamisso, 
the latter the author of “ Peter Schlemihl,” a work long 
known in this country. Time, however, has wrought 
strange changes with the last volume. Gustav Schwab 
has retired from the editorship, and left his place to Franz 
Baron Gaudy ; and though the name of Chamisso still 
appears on the title-page, it stands but as a melancholy re- 
membrance, for that excellent poet departed this life last 
year, prior to the publication of the Annual which bears 
his name as Editor. 

Chamisso was a true German author ; he had that pre. 
dilection for ballads which has never declined since the 
days of Birger ; no one can tell a story in verse better 
than Chamisso : he cared not for its being old, or even 
hackneyed ; he could always give it interest, and that not 
by any ornament—for nobody writes with more simplici- 
ty than Chamisso—but by the naivete with which he tells 
it, and the art (if art it be) with which he brings out the 
points, and displays his own feeling of his subject. Not 
that his imagination is so creative, or his thoughts so 
novel, but his feeling is always apparent ; a simple pathos 
may always be remarked in his more serious poems; a 
sly, dry, good-natured humour peers through his comic 
ballads. In the “ Musenalmanach” for 1835, he published 
a poem, “Vetter Anselmo,” the subject of which was 
truly antique, but which was a master-piece of quiet 
pompous drollery, and which is well worth a special no- 
tice, as giving an excellent notion of his style. In the 
first part we find Yglano, a famed magician and necro- 
mancer, sitting in great state at Toledo, when a poor 
cousin, “ Vetter Anselmo,” an unfrequent guest (ein sell- 
ner Gast), comes to see him. The stern magician asks 
him what has brought him after such a lapse of time. 
The smooth-tongued Anselmo replies : 


Oh, be not cruel, nor unjust, 

Sir Cousin, understand me right ; 
It was but reverence kept me back 
From thee, Toledo’s brightest star. 


Hadst known how high my bosom swelled 
Whene’er thy praises met my ear, 

How proudly I chimed in my voice : 

“ He is the pattern for usall !” 


And then one called, another cried : 

“ Sure such as him the world ne’er saw, 
Who, magic-powerful and wise, 

Rules o’er the spirits’ dusky realm! 


“He is of science the pure gold ; 
He is the ore—he is the power ; 

Firm as a man, meek as a child— 
The perfect picture of all good.” 
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But one, alas! has dared to blame 
Thee, whom all praise to my delight ; 
And "tis this blame, as you must know, 
Which is the worm that gnaws my heart. 


It said ; “ How comes it—can it be— 
That this, your lion—eagle—lamb— 
Can so forget his cousin dear— 
Anselmo, that good, worthy soul ?” 


Nothing can be better than this artful, well-laid speech 
ofthe hypocritical Cousin Anselmo ; he winds up by ask- 
ing for a bishopric, offering to consign himself over to the 
pince of darkness, as the price. The magician, however, 


isa dealer in white, not black magic, and answers with! jures him into a cardinal. 


some hauteur— 


Nay, Cousin, cousin—Pardon, pray ! 
My art proceeds from God alone— 
Yes—understand—from God alone. 
With Satan I have nought to do. 


The crafty Anselm at once perceives that he is on 
awrong tack, and backs out with great dexterity— 


From God—of course—said J not so? 
It is but hunger speaks for me.. 

By God’s assistance give me bread, 
And I am yours in life and death. 


The magician offers to make him a bishop, on con- 
dition that he shall be a patron to his son; upon 
which Anselmo burts out into loud expressions of, 
gatitude. Yglano (we can almost, as we read the 
poem, see the smile curl his grey moustache) first 
orders supper—for his suppliant cousin is starving— 
ad then utters the spell :— 


Hear me, Dame Martha !—Be prepared— 
I’m right, good cousin *—I’ve a guest; 
You have two fowls—the second fowl 
Put on the spit, when I command. 


And yonder bottles now take out— 
And yonder goblets from their place. 
And slowly pour the noble wine— 
Yes, pearling, foaming—fill it high. 


Now, cousin, now approach me near, 
Enter this circle on the floor ; 

Then in thy hand this hour-glass take, 
And closely watch the running sand. 


This is but an experiment.' 

You know the beginning—I the end— 

Sic hocus pocus bracadabra, 

We are but here, when we think we’re there. 


The sly, artful humour of all this is'one of Cha- 
tisso’s strongest points. ‘The scene stands before 
8, We see the simpering, smirking, humble rela- 
lon trying to talk over his influential kinsman. We 
tan also see the good-natured superiority of the lat- 
t—his benevolent bending to the desires of his 
‘tsin—and, at the same time, the clear insight 
Yhich he has into ali his shallow pretensions. Last, 
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himself treats the whole affair, and makes the digni. 
fied magician shout forth the ridiculous words, * ho- 
cus pocus braeadabra.”” ‘The story, as we have 
observed, is old; Grimm’s popular tale of the fisher- 
man and his wife is similar in purpose and moral ; 
but by his quaint manner of treating it, Chamisso, 
has made it entirely his own. 

In the second part, Cousin Anselmo is, of course, 
a bishop, through his kinsman’s spells, and lives in 
great state, with an equivocal—niece. Yglano calls 
to remind him of his promise, and to beg a vacant 
benefice for his son. The niece, however, tells him 
that it is given away to her brother; and Anselmo 
informs him that he cannot assist him unless he con- 
To come quickly to the 
end of the tale—he is made cardinal, and, subsequent- 
ly, pope, by his cousin’s art, and still remains un- 
mindful of his promise. At last, when, in the papal 
chair, he threatens to burn him for witchcraft, his 
cousin gives him a box on the ear, and he finds him- 
self in Yglano’s library, as at the commencement of 
the story. 


There stood Dame Martha; and poured the wine 
With lifted hand in the goblet deep, 
And when it was filled unto the brim 
She handed it to her master straight. 


Yglano took the goblet—drank— 

And put it by—and then—gave thanks. 
Aud then he asked the hour-glass back, 
And by the inkstand set it down. 


Then said ; ** We have reflected well.— 
Dame Martha,—but one fow] to-night. 
Dear Cousin—deeply I regret 

That you are thus disposed to fast. 


«‘ Farewell !—Dame Martha, take the light, 
Let not my cousin break his neck, 

But light him gently down the stairs, 

And after him—pray shut the door.” 


Thus Yglano keeps his mild coolness to the last, 
and bows his cousin out with the same calm civility 
that he makes him a bishop, countermanding the 
extra fowl without the slightest ill-natured reflection. 
The ballad of «*San Vito,” in the last ** Musenal- 
manach,”’ founded on the joke of the sailor returning, 
and being highly delighted at finding his wife pos- 
sessed of a fine house and furniture, but less charmed 
on discovering a singular increase in his family, 
might also be adduced as a good specimen of Cha- 
misso’s happy knack of dressing up an old story. 

But he had another style in which he was, perhaps, 
still more at home; he had the art of singing the do- 
mestic feelings, the feelings of the hearth ; of expres- 
sing family relations with the most tender simplicity, 
and with a thorough, yet benevolent knowledge of 
the best part of the human heart. A series of nine 
songs, illustrative of “* Woman’s Love and Life” 
( Frauenliche und Leben ), are exquisitively beautiful 
in this respect, gently flowing forth as they do as the 
purest expression of the purest feelings. This do- 
mestic tendency often takes a pious tone, of which 
the following well-known poem gives an excellent 





not least, we sce the irony with which the poet 


specimen. 
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THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 


See busied with her linen there, 

An aged dame with silver hair, 
Now in her six and seventieth year ; 
And, yet most active of them all. 
She aye has lived with bitter toil, 
Yet honestly and soberly ; 

And with true industry has filled 
The part which God assigned to her. 


And she has in her younger days 

Known love, and hope, and has been wed ; 
And she has felt a woman’s lot, 

In which some cares have had a part. 

And she has watched a husband sick, 

And she has borne him children three, 
And she has laid him in the grave, 

But faith and hope she has not lost. 


And then her children she must feed. 
She took her task in cheerful mood— 
She reared them all in honesty. 
Industry, order, are their wealth. 

She blessed them as she bade them part, 
To seek their living in the world ; 

And old and lonely she remained, 

But still her cheerful mood preserved. 


And she has saved, and she has thought, 
And purchased flax, and watched by night, 
And to fine yarn has spun the flax, 

And to the weaver ta’en the yarn. 

He has the yarn to linen wove— 

And she has used her scissors right, 

Then with her needle made herself, 

A burial-shroud without a spot. 


This shroud she prizes above all, 

And keeps it in an honoured nook ; 

It is her first, it is her last, 

Her jewel—yea, her treasure saved. 

On Sunday morn she puts it on 

When she would learn the word of God; 
Then cheerfully she lays it by 

Till she may lie in it, and rest. 


And I—now in my eve of life— 

Oh would that, like this woman, I 

All duties had performed aright, 

Within my compass and my sphere! 
Yes—would that I, like her, had known, 
Rightly to taste the cup of life! 

And would that I could, at the end, 

Take equal pleasure in my shroud! 


The different characters in which Chamisso appear are 
not incompatible ; they all express the various feelings of 
an honest, worthy man of a domestic character, who can 
tell his good story by the fire, who can sing his hearty 
convivial song, whose heart is ever alive to family ties, 
and whose true religious feelings appear at the founda- 
tion of all. 

His co-editor, Gustav Schwab, is held in great estima- 
tion among the Swabian poets (for he is a Schwab by 


birth as well as by name) ; but, though he has the 
predilection for the simple narrative poem, and the 


: |choice of domestic subjects, he is decidedly inferior to 


Chamisso. Here and there Schwab has left some real 
gems ; but many, many poems must in general be turned 
over till they are found; while Chamisso has scarog} 
left a single composition devoid of interest. As an edito, 
Schwab’s qualifications are indubitable. He has published 
a Mustersammlung of.German poetry from the days of 
Hagedorn and Haller to the present time, which is one of 
the best works of the kind, and presents an excellent 
panoramic view. Schwab can take an historical anecdote 
and turn it into a pleasant ballad, but he wants the irr. 
sistible naivete, pathos, and humour of Chamisso, which 
give such a charm to writings of this sort. However, in 
the last number of the “ Musenalmanach,” though he has 
retired from the editorship, he has published one of the 
best poems which he ever wrote, and which is quite 
Wordsworthian in character. A poor woman is repre 
sented as asking the pastor where is the south : 


“ Good pastor, you, who know so much, 
Pray tell me, sir, where is the south.” 

“ There, where supported by high rocks, 
Dark frowns the Hohenzoller’s nest.” 
The woman shakes her head, and says : 

“ Alas, sir, that is not my south.” 

“ As far as one can journey then, 

The south is—where my finger points. 
First, a high land, mount, plain, and lake, 
And then a wall of lasting snow ; 

Then valleys where the olive grows, 

And where the gold pomegranate glows ; 
And then a plain spreads out afar, 
Covered with golden foreign corn ; 

Then vineyards and a clear blue sky— 
Woman—an earthly paradise !” 

Sadly the peasant-dame replies : 

“ Nay, pastor, that is not my south.” 
“Then towns and ministers every where, 
And towers as our mountains high, 

And then hills crowned with dark green woods, 
And then at once—the deep blue sea, 
Where ships pursue their rapid course—” 
“ Ah, pastor, pause, that is my south. 
There, in a ship, my only child 
Works—save him from the waves and wind ! 
Thus I was by his comrade told, 

Who from the south returned straight home ; 
‘ Your Hans, he never knows fatigue— 
At sea he hammers—in the south.’ 

He said no more—but now, full well, 

I know where I must seek the south. 

My eye now penetrates the wall 

Of yonder house upon the rock, 

And heavy yet with prayer and tears, 
Through mount and land it seeks the sea. 
Pastor, may Christ reward you well, 

For telling me where is the south !” 


To Schwab’s successor, Baron Gaudy, it is as yet 
difficult to assign a distinctive character. He also chiefly 
deals in narrative poetry, but it is seldom in the ballad 
form: he loves terza rima, and pursues his subject m 4 
steady old Italian form. The most faneiful poem by this 
author that we have met with, is one called “ Buonaberdi 
(in the “Musenalmanach,” 1835,) where Bonapartes 
campaign in Egypt is told in an oriental style, as the 





work of an enchanter. The Eastern richness, and the 
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those of the next dimmed and dulled by a frightful veil of 
desponding scepticism, his own fine gigantic imagination 
creating new forms to nurture the morbid state of his 
mind. His utterance of. feeling is exquisite; it is the 
pouring forth of a blighted heart; and, when it assumes a 
softer tone, it is as the calm sorrow of one who, wearied 
Where is Friedrich Ruckert, the veritable wise man of the}of the more violent, desponding expressions of grief, at 
fast, who deals out vast volumes of poctry, and never|length allows himself to melt into tears. Even his 
gems exhausted ? who appears in every form—European | joyousness is of a fearful character; his bold personation 
snd Asiatic—mostly in the latter, but still at home in|amazes us; and, though delighted, we can hardly help 
julian measures and middle age lays? ‘The “Musenal-/shrinking when he tells us how “Spring, the wanton 
mach” has invariably been honoured by his effusions,| youth, is tearing forth the flowers from the heart of his 
ad why should he pause now? Ruckert is one of the} mother Earth.” Notwithstanding the admiration which 
post remarkable phenomena that any age ever produced ;| Lenau justly awakens, there is no doubt that he has 
bis fancy is inexhaustible, and the ingenuity with which | already done sutlicient in the lyric department. His vast 
he can pick out a series of appropriate images almost|imagination only displayed itself to advantage, while it 
ninculous. ‘Then all his poems seem for a purpose—for| was the medium for portraying his own feelings; we saw 
the embodying of a thought; he never loses himself, like | that it was those wild restless feelings which caused the 
wme writers of exuberant fancy, but he combines an| fearful grappling with every object in nature; and, those 
oental richness with a logical design, and employs the| once portrayed with an early freshness, the purpose of his 
treasures of his creation for the carrying out of his idea.|song is over. He is, doubtless, aware of this; in the 
When, in his admirable poem of “ Baue recht” (Build! poems which relate not to himself, he has often selected 
sight,) he exhorts every member of the universe to| horrible, sometimes revolting, subjects—as if still to keep 
perform his part in the great work, he darts through| up an excitement; but we miss Lenau in his best days— 
ery department of the creation; giving an appropriate! the Lenau whose songs were of such wildly glorious 
aimonition to all. And here we have another excellence! excellence, that anything short of that excelfence disap- 
of Ruckert; if once he finds an image illustrative of his| points. The fragments of his Faust, which he formerly 
abject, he can make the collaterals of the image accord|sent to the “Musenalmanach,” are now completed and 
with the collaterals of the subject. If he compares the|collected. ‘These are admirable, and how could they be 
sary heaven to a manuscript written by the Deity, he! otherwise, when Lenau is himself a Faust? 

des not stop here; he at once makes the sun the seal to} Perceiving that this article has already extended to the 


ample credulity with which Bonaparte, called the “Sultan 
i,” is described as the ruler of the genii and 

ihe possessor of Solomon's ring, is well hit off; and the 
is not less original in design than happy in execution. 
Among the contributors to the present volume of the 
«Musenalmanach,” we miss a few favourite names. 





te manuscript, then still follows the thought by declaring| prescribed length, we reserve the remainder of our obser- 
that night removes the seal, and opens the manuscript to! vations on the “ Musenalmanach” for our next number. 
te eyes of man, who reads therein that “God is love.” 
Hence, if he propounds a parable, not only does the 
gneral character of the story convey the moral, but nt 


te minutiz, every little incident, has its assigned purpose From the Foreign Monthly Review. 
ad meaning. Ruckert is not prodigal of his imaginative 
wealth; he does not, like Shelley, fling it about at random, 
ut caring whether he turns it to account or not, but, with | 
iehes equally great, he knows exactly how to apply his | Deutsche Volksbucher : I. Salomon und Morolf. Eine 
iuuriant fancy to a purpose. His rapidity in creating) gar anmuthige Historie. Zu Nutz und Kurzweil 
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imges makes him distinct, not obscure; and this felici- 
us ahd rare combination of imaginative power and| 
doeness in carrying out a thought constitutes his great-| 
1s, 


That Count Strehlenau (Nicolaus Lenau, as he calls 
limself) has ceased to contribute, gives less cause for| 


geschrieben, dass man daraus abnehmen mag was 
Liste ein kundiger Baversmann gegen einen weisen 
Konig geubt hat.  Gedruckt in diesem Jahre. 
(German Popular Publications: I. Solomon and 
Morolf; a most diverting History. Written for profit 
and pastime; to suow what tricks a cunning Boor 


egret, though we would not be understood to express the! played a wise King. Printed this year. Berlin.) 
tightest disrespect of this nobleman’s works ; we consider 
tim, on the contrary, as, ii many respects, a poet of the} | Whoever has travelled in Germany must have remarked, 
very first order. He has not, like Ruckert, that facility|at the corners of the streets of the larger and in the 
urselecting apt images, but rather delights to exhibit his| market-places of the smaller towns, stalls filled with 
fut power by seizing images naturally inapt, and | books, in general under the care of an old woman. Ona 
wenching them to his purpose. he reader is astounded|closer inspection of these little publications, you are 
the audacity with which he grasps at the most distant| struck by the extraordinary paper—the grayest and the 
ttjects, and gathers them into strange combinations.| coarsest ever made since the invention of that material— 
Suture is to him one vast mass of living beings, generally | the comical print, the rude illustrative wood-cuts, which 
wm and terrible, though occasionally mild and placid.| remind you of the first commencement of the art, and 
‘tt winds address him in intelligible language, and sear|lastly, the circumstance that they are all stated to be 
heart—winter dances wildly, and stamps upon graves| printed this year. ‘They cost, it is true, a very moderate 
~thollow, evil-boding voice swells from the bosom of the price, two or three groschen apiece, and are therefore 
‘ath; and, though his heart sickens at it, he takes a| within the reach of the poorest individuals. 
wiul pleasure in singing its inspirations. Throughout| But could one imagine that in these cheap unadorned 
sworks he represents himself as one of those little books is comprehended all that for three or four 
centuries past has amused the leisure hours of the middling 
and lower classes in Germany? These popular publica- 
tions were transmitted from generation to generation ; 
and, while the inhabitants of towns have changed their 
Allhis hopes in this world appear as if crushed, and! literary recreations together with their manners and 
YL. XXXVL—JULY, 1839, 40 |} 


That will not look beyond the tumb, 
And cannot hope for rest before. 
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fashions, the country-people and peasants adhere to the| Solomon praises, agreeably to. the ideas of jpj 
simple and coarse fare of their forefathers. You find in/errantry, the virtues of women; Morolf censures then 
them a source of wit, humour, and ftin; they are a mine| severely for their‘frailties. 

of popular wisdom, and of its notions concerning the! Thus Solomon says: 





chief interests of life, upon which ‘Tieck and his friends, Ein gutes Weib und tadelsohne 

the Schlegels and Novalis, have largely drawn; and Ist ihres Mannes Zier und Krone.* 
contain a great number of stories borrowed from all ages, Morolf replies : 

and from the most diverse nations. You here read about! Einen Topf von Rahmen voll, 

the death of Hector at the time of the crusades; you find Man vor den Katzen hiten soll. 
Alexander Magnus brought into connection with Richard | Solumon. Ein schones Weib und wohlgekleidet 
Caur de Lion, and King David with Charlemagne and | Wird dem geringsten Mann beneidet, 
the Knights of the Kound Table; and, though you, Morolf. Ein schones Fell trigt eine Katze, 
perceive that their authors kuew not much of chronology | Gleich lastet der Gerber nach dem Schatae, 
er general history, yet you see that they have not made | Solomon. Ein gutes Weib von sanftem Muth 
an ill use of so much as they were acquainted with. Die ist ein Gut uber alles Gut. 

Partly profane, partly biblical subjects, partly legends, | More/f. Hebt sie mit schelten an und toben, 
tales of chivalry, of sorcerers, or of goblins, constitute | Du wirst die Sanftmuth selten loben.t 


their staple materials; the characters do not speak a} In this manner, Morolf gives sensible replies to fifiy. 
language suited to the times in which they are said to| eight assertions, and frequently contrives to find the 
have lived, but yet suited to human nature, which is,contrary of a sentence that is propounded; for it is 
pretty much the same at all times; and they apply it wonderful what a number of proverbs in every language 
cleverly and discreetly. The dialects in which these are precisely the reverse of one another. Thus Solomm 
works are written ure still to be met with in many parts says: 


of Germany; but they are so softened down as ‘to be} Willst du selber dein Lob betreiben, 
intelligible even to the people of the remotest towns. Es wird nicht lange haften bleiben.+ 

The translator of the Niebelungen Lied, the ingenious | The sly Morolf answers: 
Dr. Simrock of Bonn, has now undertaken the meritorious | War ich ein Thor much selbst zu schelten, 
task of preparing an edition of these popular works in a) Andre lobten mich wahrlich selten.§ 


form worthy of them. He has made it an especial point; Concerning wine, the profoundly reflective Solomon 
to change as little as possible of their ancient dress, and | Says: 


to give only just so much polish to the language that every | Der Wein erzeugt Unzuchtigkeit, 
well-educated person may be able to read them. The| Wer trunken ist der stiftet Leid.| 

first volume has just appeared, handsomely got up, and| The witty Morolf quickly rejoins: 
illustrated with wood-cuts by Professor Gubitz of Berlin. | Den Armen machet reich der Wein, 

It contains a story in which is shown the contrast between Drum sollt er allezeit trunken sein.{ 
extraordinary wisdom aid sound common sense, which,} The truth-loving Solomon says : 

in the affairs of life, so often proves superior to the! Ich spreche, die sich am Lugen freuen, 
former. ‘T'he one is personified by the wise King Solo-| Die sollte man vor allen scheuen.* * 
mon, the other by a peasant of Lower Saxony, named | The worldly minded Morolf rejoins: 

Morolf. The latter appears, with his ugly face, misshapen Wer nicht mit Wahrheit kann bestehen, 
body, and ragged apparel, before the throne of Solomon, | Der muss mit Lugen sich begehen.{f 
and by his garb, but still more by the undaunted boldness | The princely Solomon says = 

of his look, attracts the notice of the prince and of all | Wenn ein Konig sein Wort verpfandet, 


present. For every question address: d to him, he has in| So ruht er nicht vis ers vollendet.++ 


readiness a pertinent and witty auswer; on which account 


° ° ° A ° P S« " ‘ i ‘ i i j 
Solomon enters into a discussion with him, and promises ae A ° a’ = re wife, is a jewel aul 
him goods and money, if he gives a correct solution to eee ¥ - mye il f hould be carefully kept 
each of his propositions. Morolf acce;ts the challenge.| _T “A pot that is full of cream shou seaettate 
, out of the reach of cats. 


CERREED SEES Se Sigeaes woeees “ Sul. The meanest man is envied a handsome ani 
well-dressed wife. 
“ Mor. If a cat has a beautiful skin, the tanner instantly 
longs for the treasure. 
«Sol. A good wife, of gentle temper, is a blessing 
surpassing every other. : 
“ Mor. If she begins to scold and rage, thou wil 
seldom praise the gentleness of her temper.” ae 
+ “If thou wilt sound forth thine own praise, it wil 





Vom Stamme Juda bin ich geboren 
Und ober Israel zum Konig erkoren.* 
Morolf instantly replies: 
Im Lande der Blinden, wie ihr wisst, 
Der Einaugige ein Konig ist.+ 
Solomon then says: 
Weisheit hat mir Gott gegeben, 
Vor allen Leuten die da leben. nih ten df tenes deme 
a oy hat, . § “ Were I fool 2 censure myself, others would 
So > . r sure to praise me but seldom.” . 
Der lobe sich selber, das ist mein Rath § : \“ Wiae begets incontinence; the drunkard is labit 
to get into mischief.” 
q “ Wine makes the poor man rich, therefore he ougt! 
to be always drunk.” 
** “T say that those who delight in lying ought mos 


*“T am descended from the tribe of Juda, and was 
elected king of Israel.” 

t “In the country of the blind, as you well know, the 
one-eyed man is a king.” 


+ “ Wisdom, beyond that of all living men, has been particularly to be shunned.” 
given to me by God.” th truth must hs 
§ “ Whoever has surly neighbours, let him praise 
himself; that is my advice.” 


++ “He who cannot get forward wi 
recourse to lying.” Fi 
t+ “ When a king pledges his word, he never ress 
he has fulfilled it.” 
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extensive lands discovered towards the south pole of the 
western hemisphere, and first described by Weddell. The 
Wer Wolfe vor die Pflugschar spannt, pamphlet before us contains an official report from the 
Der baut nicht wohl sein Ackerland.* commander to tie minister of the marine, detailing his 
proceedings ¢ the time of leaving Rio Janeiro, ae 
ast, Solomon bestows a royal donation on the) 13, 1837, till his arrival at Valparaiso, on the 7¢t 
id Moral who, not content with thie, strives by many | April following. : 
aorafty stratagem to gain the king's favour. His cunning, | Proceeding through the Straits of Magellan, a route so 
however, is foiled by — a a a much but hap sey ser mean that roar phen 
sh, and combines vulgarity and baseness. 1en he,| recommends it from experience to vessels under ons 
~~ by means of en an plan, excites the women | in preference to doubling Cape Horn, the French com- 
w highly praised 7, a to rebel; he is condemned | — —_ oe New yo a = = 
ec. He is to be hanged. |in with the first floating masses of ice on the al 
ao be raised his bondi imploringly and beseechingly | January, in the latitude of 59° 30° south. In spite of 
ty the king, dropped upon one knee before him, and said :| extremely dense fogs, he reached on the 22d the latitude 
‘Noble sir, I will cheerfully submit to punishment, but of 64°, and on the 26th came in sight of the Orkney 
infict it in honour of all women, and let me at least islands, “whose dreary and mournful aspect exhibits a 
choose the tree on which I am to be hanged.’-—‘ Thou) perfect image of chaos and desolation,” and to the north- 
hast indeed never said any thing good of the women, | ward of which groupe the ships passed a whole week, 
Sitters xs cs thats ache, ig wich ede en green | Mal of Pooley oe ape Ya Sneoagr ts A ee 
conjurest me for their sake, thy wish shall be granted.’ half of Febru: as e ; 
- abo he strictly commanded the attendants to do) sages through the barrier of ice which now opposed their 
the peasant no harm, till he had chosen the tree on which! progress, and in the course of these they were several 
they were to hang him. ‘he attendants conducted, times involved in dangers the most imminent and appal- 
Morolf to the wood, and said: ‘ Now, jovial companion,| ling. At length the obstacles to their passage suuthward 
make haste and choose the finest oa look you, here — so ce puten rs oe wh nate was in- 
ty of them, and we want to get home again soon.’— duced to renounce any further eflorts for that purpose. 
wh cried Morolf, laughing, Sohal are you thinking! “ We had,” says he, “ passed a whole month, surround- 
oft It shall be a good while before I choose any tree; so ed by ice night and day, and frequently by impenetra- 
yeneed not be in such a violent hurry. ‘There isnot one ble fogs into the bargain; we had followed the solid ice- 
of you but would like to have a pretty long time for bank tor the space of nearly two hundred leagues, with- 
consideration, if he were going to be hanged. But come out finding ony practicable channel, and that at the price 
slong, and let us look for the tree.’ ” |of numerous perils; we had traversed without success, 
However, as it may be easily imagined, he never finds all the points where Weddell asserted that he had found 
the right tree, and by this stratagem he saves himself the sea open; the nights, which had already become long 
from the penalty of death. By another artifice, he gains rendered the navigation extremely precarious; lastly, the 
the so-much-desired favour of the king, and has the crews of the two cutters, exhausted with fatigue and with 
wpointment of court-fvol conferred upon him. the cold and damp weather of this ice-bound region, could 
| not think without a sort of mute terror, of the prolonga- 
| tion of these hazardous attempts. To all these consider- 
| tions, so powerful of themselves, I had to oppose but one 
motive, ia reality very weak, since it merely interested 
|my self-love as commander of the expedition,—namely, 
regret to see all my efforts baffled in the 63d and 64th 
degrees of south latitude, whereas my predecessors had 
advanced much further: joined to the certainty, that by 
. . » . — wroceeding to the eastward of the Sandwich islands, or to 
FRENCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE SOUTH the westward of those of New South Shetland, 1 might 
POLE. ‘rapidly reach the €9th, 70th, or 71st degree, as Biscoe, 
: | Bellinghausen and Coo’, had done: but I withstood this 
Expedition au Pole austral et dans [ Oceanie des Cor-| temptation, convinced that the real object of our voyage 
vettes de sa Mujeste, [Astrolabe et la Zelee, sous k| was rather to ascertain how. far the observations of Wed- 
~tmmandment de M. Dumont @Urville, captaine de deli were founded and his route practicable, than to ap- 
taisseax. (Expedition to the South Pole and in the} proach a few degrees nearer to the pole; and, in this 
South Seas of his Majesty’s Cutters. I’ Astrolabe, and la} point of view, our errand was completely performed.” 
Zel’e, under the command of Capt. Dumont D'Urville.)| Having again explored the groupe of the Orkney isl- 
Paris, 1839. 8 vo. ‘ands, Captain D’Urville steered for those of New South 
| Shetland, and passed within two hundred fathoms of the 
Captain D’Urville is well known to the world, and es-! Jittle volcano on Bridgman’s island, where the boats were 
pecially to the scientific world, as the commander of the’ prevented from landing from the fury of the surf. He 
apedition, despatched some years since by the French) then directed his course towards “ the southern regions of 
frernment to the South Seas in search of any traces that) which mention is made in the accounts of those bold 
might yet exist of the unfortunate La Perouse, and which fishermen, who went to catch seals in the New South 
aces a countryman of our own, Captain Dillon, was) Shetland islands from 1820 to 1824, but of which we yet 
wfunate enough about the same time to discover in the| possessed no positive information either as to their form, 
tnd of Vanikoro. He has recently been appointed to) their extent, or even their position.” On the 27th of 
‘duct another enterprise undertaken by the French! February, the ships came in sight of those mysterious 
fernment, principally for the purpose of exploring the) regions, and spent eight days in tracing their configura- 
tion for the space of nearly 120 miles, between the lati- 
tude of 63° and 64°. “These lands, crowned_by im- 





But Morolf has this answer pat to return: 


From the Foreign Monthly Review. 











* “He who yokes wolves to his plough, cannot 
riltivate his land well.” 
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mense peaks, are covered with everlasting ice of indefinite| of his progress. Many were alarmed ; many wer 
thickness. But for the blackish rocks, left bare by the| jealous; a few identified him with one of the prophe. 
melting of the snow that bounds them towards the coast,| cies in the Revelations, and, where he was dreaded 
it would be difficult to distinguish them from the nume-| and his private life wholly unknown, he was degraded 
rous ice-fields which accompany them. The principal of/jnto the most horrible monster ever yet clothed in 
these lands was named Louis Philippe’s Land, in memory /human form. For ourselves, despot as he might be 
of the king who first conceived the idea of exploring these! sy|jied as he was by the crimes attendant on ‘ta i. 
southern regions. , ordinate ambition, we have always thought that, 
The ships now pursued their course for the coast of| eould we see him, as the French term it, “en robe d 
Chili, but during their passage thither the scurvy broke| chambre,” we should find some feaciaation by which 
out on board both of them with such virulence that, on he secured the adoration of his soldiers, his fatiawe 
their arrival in the road of Conception on the 7th of| companions, andattendants. His name still electrif 
April, the Zelée had 40 men incapable of duty, and the|the heart of many a Frenchman, even among el ” 
Astrolabe 15 sick ; but a change of diet on reaching land which are said to have suffered nei “_ im nee 
speedily produced oe ree coy effects. After @| the warrior, the statesman, and the savant, see in him 
stay of nearly six weeks in the bay of Conception, as well | 51. of the greatest captains, the greatest legislaton, 


for the recovery of the crews as the repairs of the dam-| <i . . 

ages wane am 4 by the ships among the ice, Captain [ard most _ rage et ae ever produced, 
d’Urville sailed in prosecution of the further objects of his!” “© M@Y DeHeve the authors ot the pages now before 
windion. |us, we may add that he was an affectionate husband, 

Capt. d’Urville concludes with feelingly expressing his| Telative, friend, and Snaster 3 and in them we find the 
regret at having been prevented from gaining for his | Secret of that devotion which hake paid to him while 
crews the premium which was offered. “Most assured-| living, and which has, in so many instances, survived 
ly,” he adds, “ the poor fellows laboured, and suffered, his fortunes and his life. It will be said that these 
and deserved that reward a hundred times as much | qUélities are incompatible with the stains which some 
as if they had found the sea open, as Weddell pre-| of his public actions have left upon his character; 
tends to have done; for, in this case, a fortnight’s sail|ut, in answer, we will affirm, that one absorbing 
exempt from any dangers, would have been sufficient to| passion too often leads our frail nature to commit a 
carry us to the 75th degree, and to bring us back again.|thousand inconsistencies, and seems to divide the 
Naturally unconcerned about the future, the scaman cares | being in its power into two separate souls, the one 
little for money for its own sake; our's therefore, soon| Wholly distinct from the other. 
forgot the premium, after joking upon it for some days—| ‘These ‘* Souvenirs” are a collection of anecdotes, 
But I have not forgotten, and never shall forget the terri-| Written from the recollections of, and by the actos 
ble trials, to which I have exposed them.” who played their partsin them. ‘The names of these 

His report, dated on board the Astrolabe, May| writers are, many of them, known to us, and ar 
25th, 1838, at sea, is accompanied with a plan of the| sufficient to stamp them with authenticity ; of those 
tracks of the vessels among the ice from the 4th to| whom we do not know, we can only say that they ar 
the 9th of February, and a chart of that portion of|in such respectable company, that we have no reason 
the coast of Louis Philippe’s Land, which he had an |to doubt their veracity. ‘The introduction is by M. 
opportunity of exploring. Frederic Soulié, one of the contributors, and bears so 
much on what we have said, that we are tempted to 
make an extract from it, which sets forth Napoleon's 
best title to immortality, and to recommend out 
readers not to consign it to the usually oblivious fate 
of introductions. 

* But, [says M. Soulié,] the best inheritance whieh 
we have received from him, is the admirable concen 
tration of France into one body and one being. This 
has been effected by the simple and easy administr 
Souvenirs de li Vie privie de Napoleon [Reminiscences | tion which has called every part into action, and by 

of the Private Life of Senctese.) By Messrs. | the code of laws which forms the basis of administre 





From the Foreign Monthly Review, 
PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. _ 











Arnault of the French Academy ; Captain Foresti, | tion. 
- , 


Preceptor to the Duke of Reichstidt ; the Duke de 
Ga*te, Minister of the Finances during the Em- 
pire; Jules Janin; Count de las Cases, &e. &c., 
collected and arranged by Emile Marco de St. 
Hilaire, author of * Memoires d’un Page,” * Sou- 
venirs intimes des Temps de |’Empire,”’ &c. with 
an Introduction by Frederick Souli’. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Paris, 1839, 


“The great can never be impartially judged by 


In every thing, government, science, five arts, 
order is the surest method of obtaining success; It 
furms their greatest beauty, their highest attribute; 
and order was the pre-eminent feature in the genius 
of Napoleon.” 

Without attempting to notice all the anecdotes 
‘contained in these two volumes, we will select a few, 
‘and hazard some extracts, in order to give an idea 
the interest of the work to our readers, ‘The first, 
by M. Soulic, contains a curious account of the dit 
turbances at Rome, at the time that Joseph Bonaparte 





their cotemporaries,” is an opinion universally ex-|was ambassador there for the French republic. I 
pressed, and we know not a stronger example of its|was supposed that his political principles would of 
truth than Napoleon Bonaparte. While he took an|duce him to lend his countenance to the liberals; 
active part in the affairs of the civilized world, he) but,neither having the wish nor the power to sanctiol 
caused too much agitation to be fairly estimated.|such proceedings, he resisted when they employed 
Some were dazzled by his glory, others were dragged | force. General Duphot was murdered in the strug: 
on, inspite of themselves, by the meteor-like rapidity! gle, and, as Joseph could not obtain, even from the 
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ernment which he had endeavoured to protect,| interview between Napoleon and Madame de Staél ; 
wy apology oT indemnity for the insults and injuries the conjunction of these two names being always 
be had received, he quitted the city, and, two months likely to produce at least amusement. 

fierwards, the pontifical power was overthrown. **] was scarcely seated when Madame de Staél 

The second historiette is from the pen of M. placed herself close to me. ‘There is no coming 
Amault, the poet and distinguished academician, aad near your general,” said she ; ‘* you must present me 
describes the voyage to Egypt on board L’Orient, to him.” Knowing his prejudices against this lady, 
which conveyed Napoleon and his staff. ‘The Gener- whose domineering disposition he dreaded, and fear- 
al, having, perhaps, for the only time in his life, ing that she would meet with a rebuff, I endeavoured 
nothing to do, sent for M. Arnault to read to him in to dissuade her from the introduction. I could not 
hisowneabin. He, generally speaking, hated poetry ; succeed, for, seizing hold of me, she led me Straight 
nevertheless, on this occasion, he selected it, and the to Bonaparte, through the circle which surrounded 
Odyssey was the theme. After a number of trite him, and which she by her action dispersed. Forced 
remarks, Showing, however, that he was insensible to do as she desired, and wishing to avoid any re- 
tothe beauties of the Father of Poets, Napoleon burst sponsibility, in consequence of a very significant look 
into the following declamation; ** And you call that which] had just received, I said, “* Madame de Staél, 
sublime, you poets ! What a difference between general, pretends to require further recommendation 
your Homer and my Ossian! Let us read Ossian.” to your notice than that to which she is entitled by her 
He then began to read, or rather declaim, his favourite) own name and wishes. Allow me to present her to 
Temora, which, by the by, he performed very much you.”’ The circle soon reclosed around us, all being 
likea school-boy, and stopped frequently to exclaim :| anxious to hear what passed between two such cele- 
“These thoughts and sentiments, and this imagery,|brities. She began by pouring forth the most emphatic 
aefarmore noble than the tiresome repetitions of} compliments, to which he replied coldly, but politely. 
your Odyssey. ‘This is grand, this is sublime!) Any other person would have gone no further, but, 
Ossian is a poet, and Homer uothing but a rhapso-| without heeding the reserve which his features and 
dist.”” manner expressed, Madame de Staél, determined to 

Itseems that Bonaparte, while he acknowledged engage him in a regular discussion, therefore perse- 
the influence of music over the minds of his soldiers,|cuted him with questions. ‘ General,’’ said she, 
and, consequently, always provided them with good |‘ which is the woman you could love the most a 
bands, was himseif but little sensible to its charnas,| * My wife, madam,” was the reply.—* Of course,” 
and, although gifted with a beautiful voice, he could she returned; ‘but which could you esteem the 
votsing in tune. Singing was even a sign of ill-| most ?’’—* Her who best attends to her domestic 
humour on his part, and, when he was cross, he|duties,’’ answered Napoleon.—“I can understand 
walked about with his hands behind him, humming) that,” persevered the lady, “ but which woman would 
mairas falsely as possible, and then few dared to be best thought of by you ?’”’—“She who produces 
approach him. ‘*1f you have anything to ask of the! most children,” concluded the great man, and, bow- 
General,”” said Junot one day to M. Arnault, “ 1/ing, left the circle, which was much more amused 
advise you not to go near him just now, for he is|than Madame de Sta 1 by what had passed. Dis- 
singing.”’ concerted, she turned to me and said, “ Your great 

The taking of Malta forms the subject of the third| man is a very singular man.” The fact is, that Bo- 
paper, and as a mere matter of history, would be in-|naparte, afier that lady’s public conduct, thought that 
resting ; but it is still more so from the example she sought him less to admire than to rule him, and 
which it affords of the promptitude of the great com-|that she flattered him as we caress a horse which we 
wander, Possession was taken, and there was ajare going to ride. Jealous of his independence, he 
complete reorganization of every thing—uational|for ever kept her at a distance, although she most 
guard, administration, not only laws, but lighting,|indiscreetly returned to the charge, nor desisted till 
paving, water, education, police, nothing was neglect-| she had received a much ruder shock. She hada 
td, and in six weeks Malta was converted into a/ mania for ruling every body, and he for not being 
French colony. governed by any one,—‘ Inde ire.’ ” 

We now proceed to M. Arnault’s account of his! ‘The interview here described has heen much spo- 
frst impressions concerning M. de Talleyrand, not |ken of in the world, and we are glad to see an ac 
doubting that the picture will be felt to be true by|count of it on which we may rely. 
those who have known this extraordinary man. The work entitled ** Mémoires de Bourrienne”’ is 

“His face, which was not destitute of attraction,/ well known to contain an infinity of misrepresenta- 
timek me, less from its positive expression than /|tions, not, perhaps, always intentional on the part of 
fom a certain carelessness and malignity which gave|the author, but arising from an inordinate vanity on 
itapeculiar character ; and it might have been deemed | his part, and a desire to gloss over the realities which 
thehead of an angel, animated by the mind of a devil. | led to his dismissal by his sovereign, We have here, 
twas evidently the countenance of a man of the/in the paper called * ‘The Private Cabinet,” the 
world, more accustomed to receive attention than to|cause of Bourrienne’s disgrace, and the long forbear- 
bestow it; of a man who, in early youth, had been|ance of Napoleon towards him, in consideration of 
satiated with the pleasures of the world. I should|their early affection ; also the devotion which the 





have assigned it to a favourite page, if the head of 
air and the band had not bespoken the ecclesiastic, 
ind the crosier that this ecclesiastic was already a 
prelate,”? 

The same author gives usa description of a curious 


Emperor expected from those who were attached to 
this part of the service—a devotion which was often 
rewarded by acts of generosity. 

We do not hesitate to make a copious extract 
from the little history by M. Soulié, entitled, “A let- 
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ter from Napoleon to the Emptess Josephine.” The 
connection it has with the excitement which the 
threatened invasion of Buonaparte caused in this 
country, and the suggestion it contains respecting the 
abandonment'of this enterprize, lead us to select it, 
even if we curtail the rest of our notice for its sake. 

“In such a man as the Emperor, one word, or even 
a gesture, would reveal the whole of a vast thought, 
for he rarely took the trouble to explain himself in 
any other manner. Why he abandoned his design 
of invading England is a question that has been ofien 
asked. Would it be thought to refine too much on 
the involuntary emotions of Napoleon, if in them we 
were toseek the solution of this question? I was an eye 
witness to the following adventure, in which I be- 
lieve I have traced the primary cause of his change 
of plan. Several of us were sitting with him one 
evening at Boulogne, when an aid-de-camp suddenly 
entered, saying that a storm was raging, and that a 
gun-vessel had just been carried away. Napoleon 
snatched up his hat, and, without speaking a word to 
us, hurried out of the room, muttering to himself, 
** Another storm !”? We followed, and were soon on 
the shore with him. The night was dark, the wind 
roared, the sailors shouted, and every now and then 
we heard signals of distress from the vessel. * Let 
us go to the rescue of your comrades.” cried the 
Emperor. No one replied, and at that moment the 
moon burst from behind the clouds; and, seeing 
that scarcely any succour had been attempted, he Le- 
came irritated and vexed at the indecision of those 
around him. He loudly and haughtily exclaimed : 
“ Ah! the sailors are afraid of the sea! 1 shall send 
for my grenadiers !” At these words all were in 
motion; the Emperor urged the departure of the 
boats with voice and gesture, and followed them 
with his eyes, till they disappeared in the darkness 
and swell of the sea. The shore was soon covered 
wiih spectators, bat the alarm-gun was the only 
sound which could be heard above that of the waves. 
Each time it fired the Emperor looked uneasily at 
the water, and then turned to those near hiin, in order 
to collect their opinions. 

Among these he several times heard, ** What 
folly ! it is impossible to livein such a sea—all must 
perish! It would be better to abandon the gun-ves- 
sel. This comes of meddling with what we do not 
understand.” Again the gun was fired, and again, 
* They have drifted more thana league,” said Na- 
poleon ; ‘they will perish on the rocks. Where are 
the boats! Do you not see any thing of them ?”— 
** Nothing, sire,” 1 replied.—*We must go,” cried 
the Emperor. ‘A boat! quick! aboat!” A nav- 
al officer ventured a remark on the state of the sea. 
Napoleon looked at him, and sternly answered :— 
** Have you no ears, then ? Do you not hear the ves- 
sel'at her last gasp?” A fresh shot was fired— 
«That is perhaps her last sigh,” he continued. A 
boat was made ready, the Emperor stepped into it, 
I followed him with four rowers and the above-men- 
tioned naval officer. ‘The men vigorously struggled 
with the waves: the Emperor stood upright at the 
prow, one foot resting on the gunwale, so that the 
waves which sometimes inundated us broke over his 
knee ; looking fixedly before him, he several times 
said in a low voice : ** Do we advance ?”—* Scarce- 
ly, sire,” answered the naval officer. ‘* Your men 


have neither strength nor courage,” he returned.— 


OF NAPOLEON. 


* Sire,”’ said the officer, “* we cannot expect them to 
do more, the sea runs so high.”—* The sea! The 
sea !? muttered Napoleon; * it rebels ; but we can 
conquer it.” 

At this moment we were driven back by a huge 
wave, which caused us to lose the way we had 
nade, and seemed like an answer from the ocean 
The Emperor stamped ; the rowers began again: 
when another gleam from the moon shewed us the 
other boats. ‘Stupid fellows !”’ said the E:nperor 
“they are wrong! The vessel is to the left; they 
will throw themselves into the English guard. We 
must warn them. Order some one to go and tell, . , 
He turned round, and then first seemed sensible that 
his habits of command had betrayed him into an ab. 
surdity ; there were neither staff nor aid-de-camps 
near him ; his will and his orders could not extend 
beyond the boat, and were imprisoned by the waters, 
His snuff-box was in his han, and he tossed it into 
the wave, which was rising against us. It seemed 
as though hc were trying to exorcise the sea, but the 
boat was nearly swamped, and our danger became imni- 
nent. Again the officer ventured to speak. “The sea 
is dreadful, sire ; we shall soon be unable to steer the 
boat.”—* Shall we then suffer these unfortunate persons 
to perish ?” said Napoleon.—* Sire ! our loss will not 
save them.” No answer was made to this. I gave a 
sign to the officer to return, when Napoleon seated him. 
self on the prow, and remained buried in thought. At 
length we reached the shore ; when, jumping out, he took 
hold of my arm, and said, “ ‘The land ! the land ! do you 
comprehend ? it never fails the foot of a soldier ; it 
neither swells nor opens ; it is obedient ; it has always 
a field of battle ready for victory. Oh the land! the land!” 
and, as he uttered these words, he stamped with en- 
thusiasm. The first boats saved the vessel; the Emperor 
returned home, wrote a letter the next morning, and gave it 
to me to deliver to Josephine, whom I was about to join. 
I fancied that he had there given vent to feelings, at which 
I could only guess from the few words that he had ut 
tered. 

1 started, and presented the letter to the Empress. 
She read it in my presence, and then said, “ You 
have passed a terrible night ."——“* The Emperor has 
perhaps described it to you?” I observed, feeling 
anxious to learn what he had written under the in- 
fluence of that moment, when he had been so com- 
pletely baffled. ‘A storm delineated by him must 
indeed be a picture.””— Nearly so,” returned 
Josephine ; ** he is even poetical, see.’’ Saying these 
words, she handed the letter to me, and I read as fol- 
lows :—‘* Madame and dear Wife—During the four 
days that I have been absent from you, I have been 
incessantly on horseback, and in motion, without any 
injury tomy health. M. Morethasinformed me of yout 
plan of starting on Monday, and if you travel by easy 
journeys, you will reach the waters without fatigue. 
The wind having freshened much during the night, 
one of our gun-vessels in the roads was driven out to 
sea, and became entangled among the rocks, a league 
from Boulogne. I thought all were lost, but we suc- 
ceeded in saving every thing. It was a grand sight; 
the firing of the alarm-guns, the shore covered with 
lights, the sea roaring with fury; the whole night 
passed in anxious efforts to save, or the expectation 
of seeing the unhappy crew perish ; the mind divided 
between the night, the ocean, and eternity. At five 
in the morning all brightened again, all were saved, 
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god I lay down as if in a romantic or epic dream ; a 
feling which would have made me aware that I was 
slone, if fatigue and drenched limbs had left me any 
other power than that of sleeping. 

«There was not a word in this letter to warrant the 
impression I had received, but, as I reflected on the 
impatience of the Emperor, wrestling with the waves, 
ud the confident tone of his voice when he touched 
the shore, I was convinced that from that moment he 
hesitated to undertake an expedition where his will 
could not command every thing. Eight years after- 
wards, he learned, in Russia, that the land also pre- 
sents obstacles more powerful than the most power- 
ful genius.” 
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Of the divorce of the excellent Josephine there can- 
not be two opinions, unless, indeed, as we have before 
stated, crowned heads have peculiar laws for them- 
selves. Still there is so much of frolic and naivete in 
Napoleon’s first interview with Maria Louise, that 
we cannot forbear quoting it. The programme of the 
etiquette having been drawn up according to the an- 
cient usages of France, it was observed to the letter; 
the Emperor himself alone infringing it in the follow- 
ing manner. When he was informed that the bride 
was only a few leagues from Soissons, he called to 
his head valét Constant, to order the little caleche, 
and then dress him carefully but hastily; a little 
piece of vanity perhaps induced him to throw over 


There is something very original in the following|all the grey coat which he had worn at Wagram. 


anecdote of the King of Bavaria, who was much dis- 
tinguished by Napoleon. He was one evening in- 
vited to a theatrical representation at the Tuileries, 
aud alittle before the end of the entertainment was 
received by the Emperor into his own box, which 
was a high mark of favour. On quitting the theatre, 
Napoleon took him by the arm, and, as the two 
mooarchs walked on, acrowd eagerly gathered round 
them. ‘The King’s head being full of stories he had 
heard of the address of the Parisian pickpockets, 
who, by the help of a magnificeut costume and bor- 
nwed name, gain access to these feles at the palace, 
he became uneasy about his watch and snuffbox ; and, 
when the crowd assembled, slipping his arm from 
that of the Emperor, he covered his seals with his 
hand, and observed with the utmost simplicity, 
“Pardon, sire, but it is as well to be cautious. I do 
not know every body here, and no one knows who 
may be present.”—*+ You are quite right,” archly re- 
plied Napoleon, the fears of the King not having es 
caped him; ** were I in your place, L should do the 
sane at Munich.” 

The interview between the Emperors of France 
and Russia could not fail to strike us as another proot 
of the hollowness of Royal Alliances: the professions 
of unchangeable good fellowship and concord, if 
broken by insignificant individuals, are thought to be 
highly dishonourable, but crowned heads havea patent 
for setting their professions of good faith aside at 
convenience. 

The heart of Napoleon is well shown in the ac- 
count of the death of Marshal Lannes at Essling, who. 
while sitting in a trench, was shot in both knees by 
acannon ball. He was carried to the surgeon, and 
the Emperor, seeing that be was wounded, hastened 
tohim, embraced and sobbed over him, exclaiming, 
“Lannes, my friend, dost thou not know me? It is 
I, it is the Emperor, it is Bonaparte, thy friend, Lan- 
nes; thou shalt be saved!” The Marshal opened 
his eyes, and with difficulty answered, “Sire, I could 


Accompanied by Murat, he secretly ieft the park at 
Fontainbleau, got into his caleche, which had no arms 
on it, aud was attended by servants out of livery. He 
passed through Soissons, and reached Courcelles at 
the moment when the Empress’s courier was securing 
horses. Napoleon and his brother-in-law Jeft the 
carriage, which drew up to one side, and, as the rain 
fell in torrents, they sheltered themselves under the 
porch of achurch. They there awaited the Empress’s 
carriage, and no sooner did it stop for horses, than 
Napoleon darted towards it. The chamberlain re- 
cognized him, and, not being in the secret of the in- 
cognito, hastened to Jet down the steps, loudly an- 
nouncing the Emperor. Napoleon, however, was 
too quick for him; he clambered into the carriage 
without the aid of the steps, and, throwing his arms 
round Maria Louise, repeatedly embraced her. She, 
who was not prepared for such a meeting, struggled 
and screamed, till the Queen of Naples, who was in 
the carriage with her, called out, “* Why, Madame, 
itis the Emperor,” at which information she would 
have fallen upon her knees, but he prevented her by 
inother kiss, and gave orders to drive on. 
Napolecon’s definition of a page may perhaps be 
verified in more countries than one. The education 
f those of the Tuileries being debated in full coun- 
cil, Colonel d’Assigny was appointed their sub-gov- 
ernor, * because,” said Napoleon, * you are too easy, 
or rather too indulgent, for the office of head-gover- 
nor. A page is as malicious as a monkey, as mis- 
chievous as a school-boy, as choleric as a turkey- 
cock, as dainty as a cat, as giddy as a May-fly, as 
idle as a marmot, and as vain as a peacock. Ah! Ah! 
you do not know them as I do!” The whole council 
burst into a laugh. ‘ Yes,” continued the Emperor, 
“it isas I have the honour to tell you, and therefore 


do I wish to keep a tight rein over them.” 


We are far from having exhausted the subject of 


this very amusing book, but we must now refer our 
readers to the work itself, particularly recommending 


Wish to live if I could still serve you and France 3|to their notice, the Oratorio of Hadyn, and the Infer- 


but ere one hour elapses, you will have lost one of 
your best friends.” Napoleon, on his knees, wept 
bitterly, and half choked, turned to Massena, saying}: 
as Lannes was born away: “ My heart must have re- 
ceived a terrible shock if I could have thought of any 
thing but my army on such a day.” 








ual Machine, ‘he Coronation, Two Visits, The Bill 
to Pay, Parades and Inspections, in the first volume; 


and in the second, Three Months at Schonbrunn, The 


Valley of St. Helena in Austria, Custom Houses 
and Smuggling, the Unexpected Return, and The 
Pupils of the Guard. 
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‘rom the Foreign Quarterly Review. |must go through the cooling system of at least 
acentury to come, before it is fit to settle any thi 
REMINISCENCES OF COUNT MATHIEU | beyond the steps of a quadrille. mt 
DUMAS., Thus, from the politicians we can expect nothi 
in the shape of authorship more authentic than oneof 
Souvenirs du Lieutenant General Comte Mathieu Dumas,| Rousseau’s novels. But we must acknowledge 
de 1770 a 1836. (Reminiscences of Lieutenant-ge-| the military men have laboured actively to fill up the 
neral Count Mathieu Dumas, from 1770 to 1836.)|chasm. From them alone we have a series of me 
Published by his Son. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. | moirs, which all but complete the narrative of that 
mighty mystery—a mystery which will not be solved 
France still continues to give us her memoirs of| till the present generation are a hundred years beyond 
that extraordinary period, the last half century. Itis|the search. They have had ebvious advan 
remarkable, that they are chiefly the product of a/the advantages of Virgil’s hero, * quorum pars mag. 
class, who, in England, are, probably, the least lit-/na,” of being among the subjects of the events; of 
erary body of the whole community—military men.|of Cesar, in first fighting the battles, and then tel}. 
It is true, that tle French /i/ferafewrs have written on) ing them ; or of modern cabinets, of keeping all their 
the perpetual subject of the Revolution ; and, if the/own blunders in the dark, and laying the blame og 
tomb of Napoleon could be raised of paper, it would| fortune. They have had another important advan 
long since have looked down upon the pyramids.|tage over their own contemporaries. They have 
But the /itterateurs, in their lower degrees, are mere} outlived them. 
workmen, and in their highest are mere theorists;) It is a curious circumstance, and one which poli- 
the one loathes his work as adrudgery, the other em-'ticians ought to take to heart, especially in revolv. 
bellishes it like the scenery of a melo-drame, and/tions, that statesmen are formidably short-lived, 
both are equally tempted to model facts, the one to/Thus in France we have seen a crowd of septua- 
his profit, and the other to his party. genarians and octogenarians bequeathing - their 
Of course there are exceptions in either case, but| reminiscences to posterity with the swords of Ma 
we speak of classes; and the lure is so powerful to|rengo, Jena, and Austerlitz hanging up over their 
the selfishness or the vanity of haman nature, that) firesides; while all the heroes of the pen and pike 
our true surprise would be to find a French history | are Icng since the food of the worthier worm. The 
of this great and terrible catastrophe, which did not|sabre and the grape-shot, bivouacs and Cossack 
bear the palpable imprimatur of personal feelings.|burrahs, were found to be not half so hazardous as 
We cannot open a volume on the subject without) revolutionary sitting ; the committee of public safety 
scenting the odour of the parti gauche, or the parti} was more mortal than a dozen pitched battles ; and 
droit, or of that complacent centre, which, eschewing| in France the coward took refifye in the camp, charg. 
all honesty of opinion, as hazardous to all purclrase |ed in the field to avoid the majesty of angry republi- 
of its possessor, sits in all weathers at the receipt of|canism in the streets, and made light of horse, foot, 
custom, smiles on both minister and republican with! and artillery, in comparison of the simple but never 
impartial corruptibility, and adapts itself and its|rusty machinery of the guillotine. 
wares to the purse of all mankind. While the whole generation of the _ regicides, 
The Revolution was a wonder. It brought preci-|fratricides, and parricides, went to their own 
pitately among men what they had heard of in his-| place; while the patriots of 1783 were beheaded by 
tory, and in the stories of ancestral life, but had|the patriots of 1793, the patriots of 1793 by the pat 
never seen. If a comet had plunged among them|riots of 1795, until the Republie was turned intoa 
in some wild wandering from its orbit, the astonish-| despotism, the patriots were turned into soldiers, the 
ment, the terror, and perhaps the desolation, could | soldiers into slaves, and Bonaparte, turned into Ne 
scarcely have been greater. It is true that Europe) poleon le Grand, was the master of them all, the 
had seen an American Revolution, but it was two) head-keeper of the wild beasts, the lion in the dea 
thousand miles off; it belonged to another hemis-/ of jackalle, the grand devourer in the banquet, where 
phere ; it swept, and blazed, and crushed, but it was|the bones of kings and people were food; Mathiea 
among men of whom Enrope knew not much more| Dumas and his confreres, the daring sabreus, who 
at that period than if they had been tenants of the|had led the French infantry and cavalry, like so 
moon. It was a comet, but far down in the horizon,| many torrents of fire and steel, over the Continent, 
feeble, cloudy, and withouta tail. But it was a|bore **a charmed life; saw Emperors and empires 
different phenomenon, when the Revolution rashed|perish; saw “/mpereur d’Eiapereurs” himself, 
down on France; when they saw with their own|chained like a vulture to a rock to scent the slaugh- 
eyes the measureless rapidity, ceaseless flame, and | ters of Europe ata distance ,without the power of pat- 
broad and burning disk, rolling above their heads,|taking of the spoil; saw a new dynasty possess the 
and hourly descending tillit impinged against their| throne; aod lived to write the history of them all, 
world. and congratulate themselves on the harmlessness of 
The effects of those strange and terrible times have| bullets and lances, cannon shot, and even of camp 
not yet passed from the French brain. La Jeune|brandy. ‘To those men we owe all thatis really val 
France, curled and coxcomb as it is, still exhibits|uable in the narratives of their time. And some of 
evident and luckless proofs that it is not fit for sober|them have been indefatigable. Count Duimas has 
and honest government of any kind. It still has to| already written the annals of the war, from 1799 t 
clear its giddy head of the vapours which fifty years| 1808, a vast work, in nineteen volumes, with plates 
of fantasy have been sending up; and this memora-\and plans; and now offers the “ Memoirs of his ows 
ble compound of fierceness and frivolity, of the worst|Time, from the beginning of the Revolution to 1836: 
politics and the best tailoring on the face of the earth,'a space of thirty-seven years of the most singulat 
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and astounding casualties of the European|dividuals, who afterwards figured in public life} 
among the rest, M. Servan, subsequently minister of 
Mathieu Dumas, was born at Montpellier, and in-| war; M. Lacuee, who became minister of wat under 
tended-for the army, was appointed to a sub-lieuten-| Napoleon; and the Count de Grimboard, the author 
sey in the regiment of Medoc, in 1773. His first|of the Essay on Battles, 
service was against themob of Montauban, whom a| ‘I laboured [says he] a great deal with them; 1 
fear, or pretended fear, of famine had stirred into a riot. | studied the Flemish wars, and the campaigns of our 
—*Even then,” observes the old soldier, whom| best generals on this frontier. I personally visited 
Napoleon and common sense had, by this time,|the most famous fields of battle, such as Denain, 
thoroughly cleansed of his republicanism, * one|Fontuenoy, &c. One day I went over that of Mal- 
night see beforehand to what an excess this turbulent) plaquet, and following the critical narrative of Feu- 
lation was capable of proceeding, and how much |quieres, which I had in my hand, I looked, in the 
the bands of obedience were already loosened.” | wood of Sars, for the passage by which Prince Eu- 
France was then at peace, and the hot blood of| gene, after having turned the leit wing of the French 
the young soldier had no opportunity of sowing any (line, broke and separated the cavalry, and, by this 
share of it, to produce Jaurels. But his mind was{manoeuvre, decided the fate of that bloody day, so 
employed in a manner which promised a copious | deadly to the french army.” 
harvest in due time. He remarks that, by a curious fortune, he was en- 
« My regiment, [says he,] which was commanded |abled to examine the field by the help of an eye-wit« 
by the marquis de Mauray was ordered to Briancon. | ness of the battle, though a century had passed by. 
The year which 1 passed there was the one of all my|This eye-witness was the son of the miller who 
yoath which was best employed. I had been ap-|had acted as guideto Eugene. He was then (Sept. 
inted to the training of some of our companies in} 11, 1709,) fourteen years ol, and he still perfectly 
one of the forts, during a long and severe winter.;remembered the whole seene. * Look there,” said 
Igavemy mind up to the pursuit, and formed for|the old man,“ that is the path by which we went 
nyselfa system of military study, which Ihave ever) ou leaving the mill; see that little chapel riddled with 
since followed. 1 felt the importance of thé detat/s of| balls—that was the middle, and the hardest fought 
savice, as the elements of the science; and also) spot of the whole battle. Further towards the right, 
the fitness of separating them from the larger scale cf| you wiil see the copse where so many of the Dutch 
ucties. From the details [ turned,to military history;| troops fell.’ His account tallied exactly with that 
udalso occupied myself with the study of field op-| of Feuquieres. 
eations. I received excellent lessons from an old} The marquis de Castries, governor of French 
ficer, highly accomplished, and practised in the de-| Flanders, attracted by his talents, and a!so acquainted 
il ofthe general staff—M. Doumet, the town-major| with his family, took particular notice of the young 
of Briancon. This officer had compiled, revised, officer; and introduced him to Puysegur, lieutenant- 
ad had also himself made some excellent military | general, and distinguished as an inspector of infantry, 
charts of the Alps, from Mount Cenis to the mouth} who made him his aide-de-camp; doubtless a mark 
ofthe Var. He travelled on foot, and studied the/of especial approval, where the candidates must 
ground during the fine season, which there lasts) have been so numerous. But the time for bringing 
# shorta time; and, during the long winter, he|his acquirements into practice was now come. ‘I'he 
worked on those plans, so accurately made, the op-| American rebellion, in 1775, had instantly awoke 
entions of a supposed campaign. Those memoranda|the slumbering perfidy of the French court. The 
vere actually equivalent to entire campaigns, and he|loss of Canada, and the peace of 1763, which con- 
pursued the manoeuvres from day to day, as if he/firmed it as a British colony, had rankled in the 
tad to superintend them in the face of anenemy. Ijheart of the French cabinet; though Canada had 
fillowed M. Doumet in this work ; practised the plan-| been a despised colony while it remained in the hands 
ting of ground; drew a great deal; ard read the) of France; but though this appeal was made to French 
nemoires of Marshal de Berwick, with the excellent) pride, the true motive of the cabinet was, not to re- 
wes of my instructor. I happened to meet a com-|cover Canada, which, after all,it made wo attempt 
nde, M. Poncet, who shared my fondness for study.|to recover by either treaty or arms, but to disable 
He had originally been intended, like myself, for the| England, by cutting off the United States from the 
engineers, and he had the same desite to take advan-|empire. Nothing could be more treacherous to 
age of his early knowledge. As soon as the season} Eugland, or more fatal to France herself. It was a 
ilowed, we made reconnoissances together. The;breach of peace for the sake of plunder, a violation 
nagnis de Mauray proposed to make a tour of the|of the most solemn compact with a friendly and un- 
High Alps with us, We visited the principal sum-/ offending nation, for the sake ofits final ruin. But 
nits and passages, the most important positions, and|such atrocities will not go unpunished, while a high 
he posts most remarkable in former wars. Wel|Providerce dispenses justice among nations. Ven- 
mde journals, and drew up reports or meinoirs ou| geance fell upon the great criminal, instant, open, and 
wr Teconnoissances.”” » irresistible. There never, perhaps, was an instance 
On the removal of his regiment to Valenciennes,|in history, which more distinctly displayed its con- 
his intelligent young soldier pursued the same|nexion with the crime. The French troops which 
curse of manly industry. In*l774, Louis XVI.| were sent out as auxiliaries to America returned as 
tad ascended the throne, and some vague conceptions | the enetnies to their own government. The support 
#achange in the inactivity of public affairs seemed | of rebellion against treaty transformed them into re- 
have stimulated the younger officers. Dumas not|bels to their own allegiance. The guilty intrigue of 
ly found here subalterns, who willingly joined his | the French cabinet was punished in the extinction of 
tudies, but was made acquainted with several in-|the whole monarchy—the corruption of the soldiery, 
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by wars, civil and foreign, which drank their blood 
during ten years of desperate hostility—the dishonest 
acquiescence of the higher classes, by confiscation, 
exile, and death ; the unhappy weakness of the king, 
by the loss of his head—the unprincipled ambition of 
France. by sufferings of unexampled length and 
misery, finished by Colne twice overrun by the ar- 
mies of Europe. 

Itis notless remarkable that the individual whom 
the Freneh cabinet had sent as its chief agent to 
America, La Fayette, was the especial beginner of 
the French revolution—the commander of the national 

ards, which overthrew the monarchy—the heart- 
less and treacherous coxcomb, who bowed the un- 
fortunate king of France, on the 6th of October, into 
a dungeon, from whieh he emerged only to the scaf- 
fold. Dumas was appointed aide-camp to Rocham- 
beau, who was sent with a corps of 8,000 men to 
assist the rebels. The expedition sailed under the 
admiral Duternay, and arrived only in time to see 
general Green beaten by lord Cornwallis. The 
French gained no laurels in this traitorous service. 
La Fayette’s advance guard was beaten by Corn- 
wallis, his main body keeping at a due distance ; but 
Cornwallis having, with infinite folly, in spite of 
the example of Burgoyne, shut himself up in York, 
and, being blockaded by sea and land, was forced to 
surrender with 8,000 men. This event finished the 
war by land, but the total defeat of the count de 
Grasse punished the French by the loss of their prin- 
cipal fleet, and the glorious defence of Gibraltar more 
than restored the Soe of the British arms. 

On the return of Dumas to France, he found the 
monarchy in convulsion, was involved in the general 
whirl of revolution, was driven out of France, where his 
life was in hazard, rambled through the continent, at 
length made his way back to Paris, and, what was of still 
more importance to himself, made his way to the feet of 
Bonaparte. ‘The First Consul appointed him to the rank 
of general of brigade. Dumas observed that his former 
rank had been that of lieutenant-general. Napoleon, in 
his rapid style, answered: “It is better both for the 
service and for you that you should resume your rank on 
the field of battle.” Bonaparte in the mean time appointed 
him to the formation of a corps of cavalry, consisting of 
young men of the old families, all volunteers, nominally 
intended for a guard, but actually as hostages. The 
memorable campaign of Marengo soon opened, and 
Dumas, anxious for service, asked leave to join the army. 
About the end of April, 1800, he received an order to go 
to Dijon as chief of the staff of the second army of reserve, 
Nothing could open the eyes of Austria to the plans of 
the first consul. Dumas pressed his request for active 
service, as Bonaparte passed through the city, “ No, no,” 
was the answer; “ you can be of more use where you are.” 

When a man writes his own memoirs, he must have 
extraordinary self-denial if he does not give himself credit 
for being on the right side in every thing. The first 
consul was not a personage to be trifled with. But 
Brune, who was appointed to the command of the army 
of reserve, on Napoleon’s advance into Italy, might be 
more easily managed. Dumas had ascertained that the 
new general intended to displace him. Brune had 
acquired some character by the defeat of the foolish 
expedition to the Helder; that expedition, in which the 
duke of York, an honest man and a brave soldier, but 
wholly incapable of command, was sent to assist the 
“ patriots of Holland,” a country in which there were no 
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was no rising; and drive the French into the Flemish 
ditches—the French probably amounting to forty thoy. 
sand men, with all France at their-call, and half a million 
in arms ready to join them; and the British never 
exceeding twenty thousand! The appointment of th 
honest duke of York to the command was the only thing 
necessary to complete the blunders of the campaign ; anj 
the whole finished in a contemptible negociation, by 
which the army reembarked, with infinitely more Tidicale 
than laurels. A million of money buried in the 

of the largest fen in Europe was the sgle fruit of the 
expedition. 

Dumas waited on the general immediately on_his 
arrival. “I am told that we do not suit each other, or 
rather, that I do not suit you,” was the prompt exposition 
of the chief of the staff. “ Perfectly true; I have applied 
for ‘another officer already,” was the not less prompt 
reply. “Very well,” said Dumas; “I have not asked to 
remain under you, but to serve in the army of Italy. Let 
us beth apply again to the first consul; we shall send our 
letters by the same courier, and, in the mean time, I shal] 
do my duty, so as to leave my successor nothing to 
complain of. Until the courier’s return, let there be 4 
truce between us, and let matters go on, as if we had 
chosen each other.” 

Dumas here showed the talents of a diplomatist, He 
had gained time, which in treaties is everything. The 
result was that, though Brune constantly told him that 
there was no chance of his being continued on his staff, 
that he must patronize his own party, and that he was a 
Terrorist (Dumas having been a Modere,) the expert 
chief of the staff exhibited himself in so useful a point of 
view, and exercised his opportunity so well, that, when 
the courier came back with a refusal to let him join the 
Italian army, Brune expressed his pleasure at the decision, 
and said that, “since he knew him better, he would not 
wish to have any other head of the staff.” Dumas here 
recounts a curious anecdote, which settles the often 
disputed question, whether Bonaparte was, or was not, 
actually beaten in the early part of the memorable day of 
Marengo. Some days after the news of this great battle, 
which was actually the key to all Napoleon’s after glory, 
to his diadem, to his Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
conquests; the victor passed through Dijon on his retum 
to Paris. He reviewed the army of reserve, amounting to 
about 20,000 men, and was satisfied with its appearance. 
“ On this occasion,” says Dumas, “I was one of three in 
a conversation in which the affairs of the war were 
spoken of. As it was the first time of my hearing any 
thing of the detail, I listened eagerly. Napoleon gave us 
the. narrative of this crowning battle, the close of his brief 
and brilliant campaign, finishing his interesting narrative 
by the words—* You see that there were two battles on 
the same day. J Jost the first, but I gained the second. 
And that is the right point.” On such chances tar the 
fates of human things. If old Melas had not drunk bis 
bottle of brandy on the strength of his victory, and gone 
back quietly to his tent to fall asleep at noon, and dream 
of his despatches to Vienna; he would not have been 
beaten at one o'clock, driven from the field, horse, foot, 
and artillery, before dusk; and compelled to sign a 
armistice which put the keys of every fortress of Austen 
Italy into Napoleon’s hands next morning! If Napoleon 
had not been reinforced by Desaix, or if Desaix had been 
half an hour later in galloping up to the field, we should 
probably have heard no more of Napoleon than as a young 
general, who, after having taken the Austrians by surpnse 
two years hefore, and overrun Italy, had lost his army in 
Egypt, and had ruined the last army of France in 4 rash 








patriots ; in their rising against the French, where there 


attack upon the main force of Austria in Italy once more; 
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that the routed general had been sent for by the restored 
Directory, been cashiered for the unpardonable crime of 
ii-luck, and shot for remonstrating against the justice of 
republicanism. 

Dumas, now well known to Napoleon, was ordered 
by him to take a part in the invasion of England. 
Accordingly, he spent the summer of 1805 in looking 
at the runnings in and out of the flotilla at Boulogne. 
But he seems to have been quickly satisfied that the 
valiant flotilla, which could move only by stealth, 
aren along its own shore, was not likely to carry the 
French flag with much honour to the opposite shore 
of the Channel. However, Napoleon’s plan of 
drawing off the British fleet to the West Indies was 
ashowy one; and, if his had arrived a fortnight be- 
fore its pursuers, and had fulfilled that other delicate 

ion of the scheme, the sweeping of the British 
ships remaining at home from the surface of the seas, 
Napoleon’s 150,000 braves might certainly have 
qossed without being blown into the water. But 
what would have been the consequence? Would 
they have conquered? Certainly not. In all proba- 
bility, the attempt would have been the most fortunate 
for cs e of any victory that had ever broken a 
chain. England was not Germany, or Italy ; it was 
not aland of divided kingdoms and divided interests, 
afeeble combination of fragments of sovereignty, 
some ready to join the French, some willing to be 
bribed, and all ready to run away. But it was a 
wited country of twenty millions of men, with a 
brave old king on the throne, with a gallant nobility 
who would have given their last shilling to the 
struggle, and a bold people who would have given 
the !ast drop of their blood. That 150,000 ur 200,000 
ttoops landing with Napoleon, the very fiend of war, 
tourge them to slaughter and burning, might have 
done vast mischief, and sacrificed a multitude of lives 
in their first battle, is not to be doubted. But what 
French force could stand against the principled hos- 
tility of a whole nation, determined to perish rather 
than yield! It would have been the duty of her 
English generals never to give the enemy a moment’s 
rest; never to suffer them to sleep, to eat, to move, 
without an attack ; to be perpetually on their front, 
flanks, and rear; to starve and slay them from sun- 
tise to sunset, and from sunset to sunrise again; to 
pour thousands and tens of thousands upon them, 
until their camp was a grave, and nota man of them 
ever returned to tell the tale. And with such a peo- 
ple this they could have done, and if, in the chances 
of war, an enemy shall ever set foot on the English 
wil, this they must do, and doing thus, they will be 
invincible. No country of twenty millions, nor of 
the half, nor of the quarter of twenty millions, can be 
conquered, if the people are true to their cause, and 
the government true to the people. But, besides this 
vast and invincible population, we had an army of 
neatly 100,000 men actually in England at the time, 
amilitia, of 70,000 as highly disciplined as the army, 
and not less than 600,000 volunteers ready and eager 
for the field. If Napoleon had landed in England, 
in England would have been his tomb. All his con- 
ceptions showed only the rashness of his character 
ad his utter ignorance of the country. He reckoned 
wpon a Jacobin party, when all Jacobinism was ex- 
Unguished in the empire. He presumed upon making 
@ iniquitous peace, when every man in England 

w that peace would be slavery, and neither king 
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nor minister would have dared to propose a truce 
He relied upon terrifying the population, as he hac 
terrified the dastardly serfs of Germany, and the 
priest-riddeh peasants and corrupt mobs of Italy; 
when in England he would have found the love of 
country, the possession of freedom, and the homage 
to religion—all that makes men willing to encounter 
the last extremities rather than relinquish the least 
of their nobie privileges. But he found the invasion 
a dream, before he could have found it a punishment. 
Still his experience was to come; he was to find his 
gigantic power dashed to pieces against the firmness 
of England, and Jearn in St. Helena the frenzy of 
warring against a free people. 

Dumas was subsequently employed in all directions, 
and in all movements, of this extraordinary man, who 
could not-move without shaking Europe. The gen- 
eral’s early studies continued to be of remarkable 
advantage to him. His qualities as a field-engineer 
or quarter-master-general were in constant use, only 
with the difference, that, instead of reconnoitering 
forts, or measuring fields of battle, he measured pro- 
vinces and kingdoms. This was just the life for the 
showy, spirited, and clever race whom the republic 
generated, to make them the tools of an emperor. We 
can scareely be surprised to hear their lamentations 
on all sides for the dropping of that curtain, however 
embroidered, which fell on such a succession of 
pomps, vanities as they were; where every figure 
that crossed was costumed in the richest robes of 
conquest or royalty, where all was a pageant, and all 
the pageant was of conquered armies and kingdoms. 
But all is over now; the spectacle is done ; the lights 
are out, and the few spectators, shivering and with- 
drawing, look round the empty theatre, like ghosts 
clinging to their recollections of what has so lately 
lived, glittered, and exploded, before them. Among 
his occupations of this nature, Dumas wag sent to 
examine Dalmatia, then ceded to France. On his 
way with Lauriston, who was sent on a similar mis- 
sion to the mouths of the Cattaro, they were invited 
by Beauharnais to Verona, on his marriage with the 
eldest princess of Bavaria, and preceded them to 
Venice, to prepare for the triumphal entry of the new 
Viceroy. Nothing could be more dazzling; all was 
music, and dancing, and gondolas worthy of Cleopa- 
tra herself. ‘The viceroy’s was a moving palace of 
glass, filled with sofas of all kinds, all silk and em- 
broidery. The Lagune was covered with barks and 
chaloupes, waving with every flag of mankind, 
shining with every device of fairy land, and teeming 
with every trick of Italy. At last, as this luxurious 
flotilla approached the entrance of the Grand Canal, 
the princess, a handsome and stately figure, appeared 
on the poop. The gallant comte, even with all the 
frost of age upon his head, suffers his pen to glow in 
the description of * her striking figure, her rich and 
brilliant dress, her noble and feeling manners.” At 
length this living idol entered the Pisani palace, and 
left the Venetians only to wonder, shout, and sing all 
day and all night long. 

His next service was in Spain. This was a formidable 
reverse to the luxuries of Italy. The French now felt 
the nature of popular retaliation, and, though the Span- 
ish musket was a poor weapon, the Spanish knife was 
terrible. He tells us that, even in Madrid, with all its 
French garrison, not a day passed without several assas- 
sinations. The General was rejoiced when he was or- 
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dered to meet Napoleon at Valladolid-; there he heard of 
the Austrian march upon Bavaria. Napoleon immediate- 
ly prepared to join his German army, but this was a dis 
tasteful movement to his troops. He and they. were 
equally sick of Spain. The grenadiers of the old guard, 
who probably thought that they were peculiar favourites, 
began to talk angrily. We here give a specimen of Na- 
poleon’s camp language, not quite so brilliant as his 
bulletins, it must be confessed, but perfectly characteristic 
of this reckless master of armies and nations. The 
grenadiers were drawn up on parade as usual; Napoleon 
coming from the chateau on foot, with great strides went 
up to the right hand man of the line, seized him by the 
collar, dragged him forward, took his musket from him 
with his own hands, and, after seeming as if he intended 
to have him shot, flung him back into the ranks, with 
these words, directed tu the corps: “TI shall forgive you 
this once,” he cried ; “ what is the meaning of the grumb- 
ling of which I am told? You want to go back to your 
in Paris, Ah! but you are not there yet; 

you shall see plenty of others before that; till you are 
eighty years old [ shall keep you in the sanks:” The 
word omitted is one which it costs nothing to the rabble 
to pronounce, but which we leave to their vocabulary. 
But this was a peevish time.’ Napoleon had just received 
the account of the capture of his 12,000 draves under 
Dupont. General Legendre, who had brought it, had 
attended the parade. While the troops were breaking up, 
Napoleon saw him. “So, it is you, sir, who signed the 
capitulation of Baylen.” As he said these words he 
seized the General’s hand, and, shaking it fiercely, ex- 
claimed, “* Why was not this hand withered first !” 

Dumas had,now to share the desperate days of France; 
he fought in Germany, where he saw and suffered in the 
defeat of Napoleon at Essling; was in Moscow, and 
shared the horrible retreat ;.was present at the bitter and 
fruitless struggles of Bautzen and Lutzun: was shut up 
in Dresden ; taken prisoner in his way to France ; wit- 
nessed the first fall of Napoleon, made his peace with the 
Bourbons, and received a ribbon of St. Louis. On Na 
poleon’s arrival, the count, like so many other worthy 
generals and girouettes, waited on him without delay, and 
soon after received, to his great astonishment, as he says, 
the appointment ofdirector generalof the national guards 
of the empire! 
tender consciences. However, the general followed the 
stream, until it was stopped up by Waterloo. Then alli 
ran the opposite way, and the general among them. His 
campaigns were now over for life, and the volumes con- 
clude with a list of his works, and a letter to his son, who 
bears the name of “ Christian ;” probably the most singu- 
lar name, either in spirit or in letter, that is to be found in 
all France. 


SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MEHEMET ALI. 


With a view of the affairs of Turkey and Egypt to the 
present time. 


Tax present century may appropriately be termed— 
the Age of Parvenu Monarchs. It has seen one Corsican 
adventurer crown himself Emperor of the French; a 
second thrust into the ancient monarchy of Spain ; a third 
unwillingly bear regal sway over republican Holland ; a 
fourth for a time act the principal part in the royal pageant 
of Westphalia; the son of a petty lawyer of Pau called by 
the voice of independent Sweden to direct its destinies ; 
the youthful inmate of a cabaret at Cahors supersede the 


Those were trying times for men of 
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Bourbons on the Neapolitan throne; and, “ though lag 
not least,” it now beholds the offspring of a Turkish 
police-oflicer wearing the crown of the ancient Pharaohs, 

In the year 1773, at Cavala, a small sea-port neg 
Philippi, in the Ejaleet Romana, death suddenly released 
from the most abject poverty an inferior officer of the 
Turkish police. He left all he possessed, a male child, 
only four years of age, totally unprovided for. Forty 
for the infant, the Aga of the place, a Turk named Toys. 
soon, was his unele, and yet more fortunately, he was 
man of honourable and kind disposition. Touched by 
compassion, he received the helpless orphan into bis 
household, and subsequently bestowed on the bey an 
education, judged by the Turks of that period sufficient 
liberal. He was instructed in the art of managing » 
horse adroitly, and acquired great experience in the pse 
of the carbine. Reading and writing were reserved fo 
the tuition of nature or events. That forlorn orphan is 
now known to the work! in the person of Mehemet Ali? 

Toussoon Aga became attached to his nephew: he 
made him his companion, and used to be accompanied by 
him in his visits to the French factory at Cavala ;—there 
the youth first become enamoured of Christian civiliz. 
tion. The Aga was wealthy; his riches created him 
enemies; by one of whom, a neighbouring Bey, he was 
treacherously murdered. The assassin seized his wealth, 
and his nephew was once more destitute. After the loss 
of his uncle, Mehemet passed some of the best years of 
his youth in the shop of a tobacco-merchant. His 
occupation, in the service of a petty trader, was a link in 
fle mecessary chain of strange incidents that finally 
enabled him to unite the opposite vocations of war and 
eommerce, and cultivate with such signal success thos 
branches of the tree of industry which were yet unknown 
to the generality of Eastern despots. During all the 
vicissitudes of his long career, Mehemet has fondly 
cherished the memory of his early patron and relative, a3 
the following incident testifies. M. Lion, the French 
commercial agent at Cavala, lost, by the death of Toussoon 
Aga, a considerable sum of money. Many years had 
passed over, when M. Lion, who was then living a 
Marseilles, was surprised by an invitation from Mehemet 
to come and settle in Egypt, with a promise of his 
protection and assistance. M. Lion accepted the offer, 
and had made his preparations for departure, when he 
died. Information of the event was forwarded to Mebe 
met: he expressed his deep regret, and sent M. Lion's 
family a present of 10,000 francs. 

During several long years of drudgery passed at the 
tobacconist’s, Mehemet accumulated a slender stock of 
piastres, and removed to open a magazine on his own 
account, There time rolled quietly on, and the merchant 
become one of the richest of his class in the Ejalect. 

Mehemet thus early acquired the habits of business; 
whilst the sagacity, promptitude, and vigour, shown by 
the politic prince, the warlike Pasha, equally conspicuous 
in the cabinet and the field, were qualities previ 
germinating in his youthful breast. When the ambitious 
aspirations of Napoleon, and the decrees of the French 
Directory conducted a hostile army to the shores of Egypt 
Mehemet, drawn by an irresistible impulse, joined his 
countrymen, and was present at the victory which, fort 
time, overthrew Egypt at the foot of her own pyramids. 


—_ 





* Mr. St. John in his Travels in Egypt, states that 
Mehemet Ali, in 1832, told him, that for a long term be 
had dictated to a secretary the history of his own life, and 
that as nature had endowed him with a very strong 
memory, his autobiography would be very full! 
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After the evacuation of Egypt by the French, troubles| Viceroy. These appointments were confirmed by 
out in that country between the Sultan and the/the Divan, bat they were not intended by their real 
Yamelukes ; and the former sent his levies thither for the| author to have permanence. 
of exterminating the latter. At this crisis,| Mehemet Ali now intrigued with the members of 
cremet Ali, who had greatly distinguished himself}the Divan; and Constantinople was filled with his 
joring the late =) 33 — yang, bn gd and|emissaries and spies. At home he caused the state 
nt, received from the Viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet) of affairs in the Egyptian capital to be regulated and 
the rank of General, and was placed at the head | improved ; the pe ah = be protected from the 
(adivision of the Turkish army. The newly created rapacity of the soldiers ; and the insurrections, some- 
on did wags. dr 4 hgh Sag a erase atin times indebted to himself for their births, to be quick- 
da battle near , . Silty quelled. The populace became sensible of his 
avous colleagues of having caused the overthrow by 4) merits, and impale of the demerits of the Pasha 
rat, which they attributed to a A hnenorpe and his Keutenant. They were gradually taught to 
The Pasha, — oom on sao bi . " emet of| raise themselves in their own esteem. The Sheikhs, 
ispost, and a meer dh ue saaken eptr or priests, who generally assumed the reigns of 
Ti ctiating tn, ional of egitans too tlemabehes power, in cases of emergency, declared Kursehid 
ip their‘ cause he soon proved himself equally well versed oe we a Fe sqrt war ka or hasite 
inthe arts of policy and war. He succeeded in alienating gyPts mf = t as pore _ bape rs ority 
je Albanian troops from the service of the Porte, and|S"2Je¢t t0 the approval of the Sultan, on Mehemet 
twching them firmly to himself; opened the gates of Ali, whose creatures in reality they were. The Sul- 
tito to one of the Mameluke Beys; and compelled the|*2” yielded to necessity a reluctant assent, and con- 
Pha, who had degraded him, Mehemet Kusruff. to fly firmed, in 1803, Mehemet Ali in the Pushalik, to 
»Damietta, whither he followed, besieged and carried the | Which he had been called,—so ran the firman,—by 
wn, and took him prisoner. the wish of the people of Egypt! . 
When intelligence of Mehemet Kusrufl’s captare| Mehemet Ali was now placed on the giddy emi- 
mebed the Porte, the Sultan ostensibly contented| "ence of despotism over a miserable country, impo- 
limelf with nominating Ali Gazairli to the Pashalik of| verished by heavy taxes and enforced contributions ; 
leypt. The new Viceroy carefully concealed his secret tuled by undisciplined and insubordinate troops, in- 
utile instructions beneath the cloak of peaceful amity,|ured to rapine, and continually deserting their ranks 
wi Mehemet Ali met his hypocrisy with more than equal to join those of the still more lawless and rapacious 
isimulation. Professedly obedient, he induced the Mamelukes. He determined to restore Egypt to its 
igptian Beys to strike an anticipatory blow, and, when! rank and integrity in the seale of nations; to re-create 
temoment for serious action arrived, at once threw off its mental and social energies. For this purpose he 
temask. Supported by him at the head of his Alba-| attached to his own interest the various Oriental tribes, 
uns, the Beys succeeded in making Gazairli their! who only retained their obedience to the Sultan by 
4 re and put him to — Pp — i the bonds of ancient custom; and he armed the free 
this juncture, two candidates, Osman Bardissy and| Bedouin Arabs against their enemies, and the. dis- 
Vchemet Elfi Bey, appeared for the office of high-deputy| turbers of public tranquillity, the Mamelukes. He 
ieikh-el-beled,) appointed by the Beys, through whom vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline of 
te Mamelukes were accustomed to communicate and) his jicentious soldiery, classified them into proper di- 
meive orders from the Viceroy. Mehemet perceived in visions, and punished frequently with his own hands 
tise clashing claims the means to serve his own intents. military offenders, His subjects were oud in their 
Ke fired the rival spirit of the two competitors into active] »:5ressions of admiration and gratitude; but the Divan 
lailties : a assisted Osman Bardissy to gain an easy | ,ecame ularmed at the rapid advancement of their at- 
ow _ forced — kage ef ” 4 a Egypt-| tachment. A firman was despatched from the Sultan 
‘ut done, he instigated the adherents of the beaten Bey| +. geprive him of his Pashalik; but Mehemet Ali, 
into fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the clamours fiding on the devotion by which he was surround- 
ithe fickle populace so high against Bardissy, that he |°O°2¢8 4 at ik 4 : 
: : >’ ed, lamented that destiny would not allow him to 
cmpelled him to follow his opponent’s example, as the dete: and the Bulten bowed en 
upomne of saxtng bibs ts. 7 p baad or or 7 Bats = wish sand pasar net 
enna Se Coenen Steteetny Mites the Viceroy in his dignity. Death now relieyed him 


i, was, in fact, Viceroy of Egypt, though not so,| : 
insane longer, ip ane determined to| 0! Several troublesome opponents,—the Sultan Selim’s 


: i ental digt | yay for the mild Mustapha, who quick- 
teagihen his position by artificial disinterestedness, Murder made way hats: 0 wn 4 
ad nominally replaced on the vice-throne Mehemet |/Y fullowed to the same home ;—his Bedouin an 
Kusruff, his former commander and captive: this he Severely chastised his Mameluke enemies; and want 
iid as a peace-offering to the Sultan. To conciliate of success in an attack on Rosetta, induced an expe- 


ite Mamelukes, he named their favourite and his dition, sent by the British Government in support of 


j i the Beys, to withdraw its troops from Egypt. 
a peestare, Kurschid Pasha,* lieutenant under the One of the first acte of the Sultan: Mahmoud, ao 


* Karschi: P = his accession to the throne, was to find employment 
Sais thpctaons ble hobs a ' ae for Mehemet Ali. He was commissioned to_annihi- 
Governor of Arabia, and during the last year subju- late the heretical Wahabees, who had profaned the 
gited the Bedouins catelifichadl tates Gambo, and sanetuaries of Mekka and Medina, and were complete 
Alabat, and, after taking Doraijeh, the ancient capital | ™4sters of Hedjaz and Yemen. He accepted the 
the Wahabees, has lately advanced to El-Katib, | COMm!ssion : he meditated on the rage + femine 
wthe Persian Gulf, and seized on the isles of Balir-|'"@ commerce in the Arabian ports, and of formin, 


Ain, i ossessi among a people, already won to his interests, a fres 
of _ lrg hie iekity. , ee eee basis for his ascendancy. But was he secure ia 














Egypt during the absence of his troops ? This though, 
was of constant occurrence. He resolved to be so, 
and to clear that country from its intestine pests, the 
Mamelukes, before the departure of his army. He 
lured them to destruction, artfully negociating a truce 
with them; he prepared for his expedition, and fixed 
the departure of the army, under the command of his 
eldest son, Toussoon Pasha. He invited the Mame- 
luke chiefs to visit the citadel of Cairo on the I1th 
of March, 1811, and partake of a banquet in honour 
of the prince’s departure. The result is too well 
known; one word will record it,—assassination. On 
the same day and hour their brethren were put to 
death in the streets of the city, and in all the other 
places and towns of Said and the Delta. 

The Pasha having thus mercilessly cleared the way 
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Mehemet’s son-in-law, who had arrived from B 
(whither Ibrahim had meanwhile returned,) wit 
reinforcements, and was then occupied in the conguey, 
of Kordofan, a dependency of the kingdom of Darfoor 
hastened down to Sennaar to assume the commani 
of the army, and took a dreadful revenge for the death 
of Ismay!. He established himself in terror in the 
new conquests, where he remained until the yeu 
1824, when he was relieved by the regular 
which in the interim had been formed in Egypt. 
These conquests united the whole of ancient Ethi- 
opia to Egypt.—Kenus, Shendi, Domer, Halfzy, 
Sennaar, Lower and Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Dy. 
foor, and Oasenarchepeth; these almost virgin coup. 
tries were subdued and made tributary to the Vice. 
King of Egypt. Not a single province washed by 


for his own internal operations, the army under Tous-|the waters of the prolific Nile that does not now x. 


soon set forth. They re-took the holy cities; after 
which the war lingered in the old Ottoman style, 


knowledge the sovereignty of Mehemet Ali. 
Nor while these mighty events were pro ing 
He pre 


year after year, without any definite success. Injabroad was Mehemet Ali idle at home. 
1815, however, Mehemet prepared his forces for a/ceeded to infuse animation into the Colossus he had 
determinate struggle ; he issued new regulations for| constructed: he drew the living breath of civilization 
the army, and enjoined the troops of Ismay] Pasha,|from Europe, and chose for the instruments of the 
his second son, to exercise after the European man-|desired vivification natives of France. ‘The French 
ner. The soldiers murmured, called him the Pasha}Consul-General Drovetti became, in fact, Prime 
of the Giaours, and mutinied. Order was restored,| Minister of the Pasha, whose first and great object 
but the new regulations were abandoned. ‘Toussoon| was the improvement of his army. He ordered the 
Pasha died; and in September, 1816, Mehemet pre-| formation of a camp for the instruction of the offices 
pared a fresh expedition into Hedjaz, which he in-| whom he destined for the command of the new levies, 
trusted to Ibrahim Pasha, his adoptive son. IbrahimjHe began by sending his own body-guards, and 
carried on the war with spirit, though with great|those of the principal officers of the state. He en 
loss, amidst hard-fought battles and severe sieges,|gaged as instructor Colonel Seve, formerly aide-de- 
until 1818, when he penetrated to Derayeh, the strong-|camp to Marshal Ney. The camp was established 
hold of the Wahabees which he took, and the remnant|at Assouan, on the furthest limits of Upper Berm 
of the tenacious, unyielding sect, was drowned in|but was afterwards removed northwards nearer Cairo; 
torrents of blood. and, in 1823, it was finally established at Nekheli, 
Mekka, the principal towns in Nedshad, and the|near Syout. A body of 4000 men was soon collected, 
orts of the Red Sea, were thus added to the Viceroy’s| Colonel Seve was assisted by several other French 
Eeyptian dominions, With these materials he began | officers, who acted under his direction. Seve went 
his welcome task of recomposing the mighty empire| through his difficult task with great judgment and in- 
of the Pharaohs. He first turned his attention to the|domitable perseverance, and was admirably support 
countries lying up the Nile: he bethought himself of}ed by Mehemet’s authority. A military hospital 


an expedition into Sennaar, where gold mines were 


was formed; an arsenal organized at Cairo; a 


reported to exist, and in which he might employ the|dry and other necessaries established ; saltpetre pits 
gerater part of his remaining irregular troops, who|and gunpowder mills were also formed. Ibrahim 
he saw would always be an obstacle to his favourite} Pasha, although nominally at the head of the army, 
plan of the Nizam-jedid,* or regularly organized| underwent his exercise like the rest, acquiring the 
force. The army for Sennaar left Cairo in June,| theory of field manguvres, and giving to all the exam 
1820, under the command of Ismay] Pasha. It con-| ple of discipline and subordination. 


sisted of about 4000 men, Turks and Arabs. They 


At the end of 1823 the new Egyptian army already 


over-ran Dongola, met with a spirited opposition from| consisted of six regiments of five battalions, at 800 
the Sheygya Arabs, and at last penetrated into the|men for each battalion. ‘The organization of the bat 
country of Sennaar. In October, 1821, Ismay! Pasha/talions were modelled after that of the French amy. 
was joined by a reinforcement under the command of|The regiments were numbered, and received theit 
Ibrahim. Ismayl penetrated to the gold mines of|colours of white silk, with verses of the Koran is 
the province of Qauamamyl, recorded by early antiqui-| gold, and the cypher of Mehemet Alf. The arms and 
ty, and exaggerated by distant rumours. Disappointed| accoutrements were of French manufacture. 

in his expedition, he returned to Sennaar, and after-| January, 1824, the first regiment, 4000 strong, was 
wards descended to Shendi to repress an insurrection. | sent to Sennaar to relieve Defterdar Bey, and pursue 
In the celebration of a nocturnal banquet, Ismay] and | his conquests. 


suite were burned to death by the Arabs, who set fire 


Seve completed his task : an army of 24,000 men 


to the house where they feasted. On the news of the|was formed chiefly by his exertions. To q 
catasttophe of Ismayl’s death, the Defterdar Bey,|himself for the command of a regiment he had thus 





formed, the French Colonel renounced Christianity, 


* The attempt of Sultan Selim to establish a Nizam-| made profession of Islamism, and was made @ Bey! 


sedid our readers will remember, cost him his life. 


He is now known as Soliman Pasha. In 18258 


Sultan Mahmond has, however, been more success-| military college was instituted for the instruction af 
fal. officers in the scientific branches of their professio». 
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An opportunity speedily presented itself for pee 
in practice the newly-acquired theoretical skill of the 
mtive soldiery, who were the first on record that 
imitated European maneuvres upon African soil. 
The war of Greek independence broke out. One 
sfter another, four ‘Turkish armies were routed in the 
of Thessaly and the Peloponnesus; the Ar- 
ipelago was strewn with the wrecks of three Tur- 
ish fleets, and the road to Stamboul thrown open to 
the Giaours. The Sultan claimed assistance from 
his Viceroy. The cause of the Sultan, however ob- 
ectionable it might appear in Europe, was that of 
the Osmanlees in general; and Mehemet Ali was too 
clear-sighted not to perceive that when an external 
attack was aimed at the head, all the limbs were in- 
terested in averting the blow. Although at first not 
very eager to put himself forward, the Pasha respond- 
el to the demand made upon him, and, when once 
in the war, acted sihcerely in support of the 
empire. In July, 1824, the Egyptian fleet, consist- 
ing of sixty-three ships-of-war, sailed, escorting 100 
transports of all nations, with 16,000 regular infan- 
ty on board, four companies of sappers, field-pieces, 
ad heavy ordinance, and 700 cavalry, the whole un- 
der the command of Ibrahim Pasha, for the defence 
of the Morea, ' 

Our readers are too well acquainted with the de- 
tails of the Greek war to require any narration of the 
events here. In 1826 Mehemet sent two more regi- 
ments, 8000 strong, to reinforce Ibrahim before the 
walls of Missolonghi. In the year following (1827) 
the Porte conferred on the Viceroy the command of 
the Ottoman fleet, coupled with the serious charge 
ofrepairing and provisioning it. Mehemet Ali had, 
inthe meanwhile, assiduously attended to the im- 


provement of his own a Oo navy. He had se- 


veral frigates and corvettes built at Marseilles, Leg- 
hora, and Genoa: he also engaged several French 
dficers in his service. A board of admiralty was 
etablished at Alexandria; a naval code was compiled 
fom the regulations of the French service; a naval 
school was formed, on board a corvette, of 100 young 
men; the dockyard of Alexandria was put in order ; 
ordnance and ammunition collected; Arab boatmen 
were formed into battalions, and exercised as sailors, 
gunners, and marines; and an Egyptian navy was at 
rl created, very different from the old Ottoman 


Un the 5th of Angust, 1827, in consequence of or- 
des from the Sultan, the combined Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, consisting of two seventy-fours, se- 
veal frigates and corvettes, besides smaller ships— 
in all seventy-five sail—sailed for the Morea with 
the 10th Regiment, to reinforce Ibrahim. This was the 
feet that was afterwards —s destroyed at Nava- 
tn. The treaty of London, of the 6th of July, was 
tommunicated to the Viceroy after the departure of 
the fleet. An English officer, Colonel Cradock, ar- 
tived at Alexandria towards the end of August, on a 
mission to the Pasha. To the proposal of withdraw- 
ing Ibrahim from the Morea, the Viceroy mildly an- 
twered, that he was the subject of the Porte, and 
tould not be a party to negotiations between the high 
powers. Being told that the Porte had ordered Ibra- 
him to defend himself to the last extremity, he re- 
plied—« Well ! I know my son; he will fight as long 
whe has a plank of his fleet left.” On the 28th of 

t the news reached him of the defeat of Na- 
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varino. Mehemet felt the loss severely ; but he re- 
pressed his vexation, and said to his first-dragoman 
and confidante, Boglios—* I expected as much; the 
Porte would have it so.” The loss of the Egyptian 
fleet, however. though considerable in men, was not 
so great in ships as at first imagined. The war of 
Greek independence added the island of Candia to 
Mehemet’s possessions. 

The Greek war over, Mehemet once more turned 
his attention to his army. The reforms hitherto had 
reference only to the infantry ; no improvement! had 
taken place in the cavalry, that body having been 
found more indocile than the infantry. Attempts had 
been made to embody them into squadrons, and ac- 
custom them to regular movements; but once in the 
field, they broke their ranks, and charged in the old 
tumultuous manner. Mehemet now ordered them to 
be assembled at Djaffarieh, in the Delta, and ranged 
in brigades of 1000 men each, to be commanded by 
Beys. In 1828 the army of Mehemet Ali was com- 
prised of 66,920 men, of whom 54,000 were effective 
troops. The general staff, ridgial, consisted of Ibra- 
him Pasha, generalissimo; the minister of war, the 
major-general, the colonel of the staff, two chiefs of 
battalion, six adjutant-majors, six sub-adjutant.majors, 
thirty-eight captains, ten lieutenants, and eight second- 
lieutenants. The monthly pay of officers of regiments 
was—a colonel, 8000 Egyptian piastres (2600 francs; ) 
a lieutenant-colonel, 4000; a chief-of battalion, 2000; 
an adjutant-major, 1500 ; sub-adjutant-major, 1000; a 
captain, 500 ; a lieutenant, 350; a sub-lieutenant, 250. 
The serjeants, the corporals, and mnsicians, received 
from oneto two piastres per diem; and the privates 
half a piastre, or not quite three and a half French 
sous, besides the rations, consisting of about two 
pounds, (French weight,) of bread, half a pound of 
meat, abouta pound of rice, lentils, and beans, and three 
pounds of wood for fuel, besides salt, oil, and soap. The 
officers had double and triple rations, according to rank. 

The clothing delivered to the troops consisted of 
two jackets a-year, one of red coarse stuff for winter, 
and one of blue or white cotton cloth in summer, with 
facings of another colour; two pair of trousers, two 
pair of shoes, two shirts and caps. The officers also 
received two jackets a-year; and a sabre on their 
being appointed. The officer’s dress consisted of a 
short jacket and trousers, both of crimson cloth; a 
tarbouche, or cylindrical cap; a silk, or cashmere sash ; 
and red slippers. The higher ranks wore a profusion 
of gold lace, besides stars and crescents, often en- 
riched with valuable jewels. 

From the termination of the Greek war the military 
progress of Egypt has been one of accelerated velocity. 
European officers were allowed to take rank in the 
army and navy, without reference to creed—an inno- 
vation unheard of before in a Mahommedan country. 
A new arsenal was constructed at an immense ex- 

ense, and three first-rates were launched before it 

ad been three years in existence. But, in the midst 
of these war improvements, the Pasha’s subjects lan 
guished under great oppression. The Egyptian 
fellahs, or Arabs engaged in agriculture, had ex- 
changed their many masters for one, and had little 
left them beyond the necessaries ef life, too hardly 
earned and too scantily afforded. Numbers of them 
emigrated, or rather fled, to Syria, where they found 
protection and encouragement from Abdallah, Pasha 
of Acre. Mehemet demanded that Abdallah should 
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An opportunity for the furtherance of my father’s 
benevolent intentions did at length occur, and he 
named our own servant Marianno as the object wor- 
thy of being benefitted by the Dey’s liberality; and 
in consequence, his passage was engaged on board a 
ship going to Malta. He took a respectful leave of 
the family, and we all looked at the vessel as it sail- 
ed out of the bay—of course believing that it contain- 
ed our honest’ sotto cuoco. But to the astonishment 
of the whole household, Marianno entered the draw- 
ing-room that very evening, and throwing himself at 
the feet of my parents, he exclaimed, «Pardon me, 
my benefactors, if your servant has thus presumed to 
deceive your goodness. Luciano was my elder 
brother, and in every respect more worthy, aud capa- 
ble of being more useful to our parents than I am; 
and I have theretore—against his own will, by proving 
to him, as he is able to do more good, that it was his 
bounden daty to go in my place—with difficulty per- 
suaded him ; and believe me, that it is far happier for 
me; and I hope it may please God to let me serve 
you while I Jive.” 

These are charming anecdotes, heightened, too, by 
farther proofs of the warm gratitude of these poor 
people, and the sympathy of their English benefac- 
tors. 

In the description of Maria, the maid or nurse of 
the young ladies, we have a lively and characteristic 
portrait of the Neapolitan coquette of the lower order, 
as well as a romantic story :— 

She was a decided bruneite, of a clear transparent 
complexion; the roseate tint, however, positively pre- 
dominating in her plump cheeks. Her black eyes 
were bien fendus, and bright at all times, but brighter 
still when we presuiwned to disobey. Her jetty hair 
was turned back from off her full forehead, and fast- 
ened ina knot at the top of her head by a large silver 
bodkin, two Jong curls alone being allowed to escape, 
and hang down from her temples;—and yet Maria 
was uot a beauty—she was rather what the Scotch 
would denc.ninate sonsie, for her nose, mouth, and 

roportions generally, were on too large a scale. 

Vhat her age was I do not know, and children are so 
apt to fancy their seniors so much older than—as they 
themselves rise in the scale of humanity—they after- 
wards find them to be, that I shall not say what my 
own presumptions were on that delicate pdint, to 
which a ago de chambre is as susceptible of an un- 
favourable misconception as the fairest and most 
courtly of dames. 

Reggio in Calabria was our worthy Bonne’s birth- 

lace, and she always wore the costume peculiar to 
it, namely :—On great festas, her hose were of red 
silk, ornamented with golden clocks—her high-heeled 
shoes, of crimson and blue satin—her rather short 

etticoat was of striped white dimity—and her tight- 
y-fitting laced bodice of the same materials and 
colours as her shoes. She at all times wore large 
gold ear-rings, and never for one instant, night or day, 
did she separate herself from a row of coral which 
surrounded her olive throat. To this she attributed 
many supernatural qualities; as I have often heard 
her declare, that when any evil, either of sickness or 
of the other innumerable calamities our nature is prone 
to, were on the eve of occurring to her, these became 
of a paler hue, and only recovered their usual deep 
red colour after the evil they so truly prognosticated 
had passed away.—Colourless, indeed, then, should 
they dee been on the fatal night, when their poor 
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hapless wearer occupied her couch, in a sma 
the Calabrese nam for the last at a 
husband, Antonio the Stupid, commanded in the Ca: 
pacity of Sergeant of veterans ; and it being his dat 
each night to raise the drawbridge, he, with his usual 
regularity, left it in that convenient state that made 
it quite unnecessary to let it down in the morning 
In short, Antonio thought raising and lowering the 
ponte-levatojo a mere work of supererogation : and the 
other four veterans under his command, with true 
Neapolitan love of the dolce far niente, of course. 
were not so mutinous as to interfere with their ser. 
geant’s duty. ‘The consequence of this perfect 
understanding in the garrison was, that one s 
night a boat’s crew from an Algerine frigate landed; 
aud the first sight our good Maria saw, was her 
chamber filled with Turks ;—the next instant, ere 
they perceived her, she slipt from her husband’s side 
down the rued/e of her bed :—While she lay beneath 
it, scarcely alive from fright, her husband and little 
boy of seven years of age were seized, and, with 
everything of any value their room contained, removed 
out of it. Scarcely did she begin to breathe and think 
that she was at any rate spared to her daughter, (by 
a former marriage, who, at the time was ou a visit to 
her grandmother at a village, a few miles in the ia- 
terior,) than she heard some one re-enter her chamber, 
and a Turk stooping down with a drawn attaghan, 
proceeded to flourish it under the bed, and in so doing, 
he discovered the trembling unfortunate, as he had 
anticipated. For just as they were leaving the fort, 
the thooght had struck him, that some one might have 
been under the sergeant’s bed, especially as the poor 
boy’s cries of ** La mia Mama, Mamma mia dove siete,” 
gave him to understand that such an individual was 
missing. As all these veteran watchmen were ma- 
ried, and had all of them families, this proved a most 
successful harrying to the Algerines. 

Maria, on her arrival, was consigned, with her lit- 


tle son, to the house of some Turk in office, where ' 


she lost her poor child before the s2cond year of their 
captivity elapsed. She always spoke of the great 
kindness she experienced, as indeed is universally the 
case, for all private individuals always treat both 
Christian and negro slaves rather as if they stood ia 
the relation of children to them than in a state of 
bondage. How dreadful is the opposite picture that 
we have heard drawn of the conduct of those, who 
bear the outward name of disciples of Him, who for 
our sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty 
might become rich. . ° : 2 

Maria entered our service immediately on our ant- 
val, and remained, even after our departure, for some 
time nominally in it, as I have quoted from the jou 
nal. But in vain did we try te find an occupation 
suited to the abilities of her husband. To please my 
mother, the Christian head gardener at the Dey’ 
garden caused him to be removed from the wretched- 
ness of the Bagnio, and entered on the list of slaves 
employed under him. Vainly, however, was ay 
labour, however trivial, given to the stupid old mas, 
for he invariably acted in direct opposition to the o 
ders received. 

By a singular accident, a temporary janizary, & 
pleyed in the Consul’s family, was discovered to be 
the very Turk who had dragged poor Maria from he 
hiding-place. He expressed contrition, but Mana 
never forgave him. The caprices and waiting-m# 
tricks of Maria are as amusing as her portrait © 
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want, Fainting, and taking hysterical fits, and 
den violent illness, was her ordinary mode of 
mining an object, excusing a fault, or gratifying a 

rice. Maria is a good type of her class. 

More than half of this pleasant volume is from the 

of Mrs. Broughton; - muther’s entries, in the 
aatlier part, merely serving for pegs ou which to hang 
her own souvenirs; while the latter division is wholly 
her own, and occupied with descriptions of the coun- 

,of the Consular residence, and those modes of 
life in which there must have been, spite of strang-' 
lings, earthquakes, jackals, and white ants, much 
ease, freedom, and enjoyment. To her young life 
in “dear Algiers,” the author ever looks back with 

ighted recollection. A warmer tone in speaking 
of her relatives, not merely upon great occasions, 
whea expressions of sensibility or affection come 
naturally, or are called for, distinguishes Mrs. Brongh- 
ton’s book, warmer than is usual among the cold, 
semingly-proud, shy English ; and critical readers 


maaing into something like the /ingua Franca, fami- 
liar to her childhood, from the odd and unnecessary 
nixture of French and Italian words. ‘These are the 
only blemishes of a work always readable, and ofien 
pleasant and attractive, from the new aspects of life, 
and the goodness of heart which it displays. 


From the Christian Observer. 
*“A DOOR WAS OPENED IN HEAVEN.” 
(Rev. vi. 1.) 


A DOOR WAS OPENED. IN HEAVEN--—-LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DU PEUPLE: 
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Martyrs, who toiled, and bled, and died, 
And thousand spirits of the blest; 

Redeemed, exalted, glorified— 

All in one band, and all at rest. 


Or raising their unwearied song, 

The hymn of love—the shout of praise ;— 
Oh! to commingle with that throng;— 

The joy—the bliss—the mute amaze! 


Fain would we hear the loud acclaim, 
The voices like a rushing flood— 

* Praise, praise to the Redeemer’s name, 
Who loved, and washed us in his blood.” 


Vain wish! to flesh these scenes are veiled, 
Or yield a shadowy delight— 


Possessions at far distance hailed ;— 
We walk by faith—~and not by sight. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DU PEUPLE. . 


SiG ON THE OCCASION OF THE EVACUATION OF THE FRENCH 
TERRITORY, IN THE YEAR 1818, 


(From the French of Beranger.) 


I saw the descending of peace from afar ; 
Flowers, corn-blades, and gold in her pathway arose ; 


The air was serene, and the thunders of war 


Were quenched at her feet, in a harmless repose ; 


Oh! for that brief mysterious view, 
Once to the seer of Patmos given! 
That vision of the favovred few, 
The door that opened into heaven! 


To lift a corner of the veil, 
To pass the canopy of sky; 
And with unearthly wonder hail 
The deep things of eternity ! 


How would the soul rest satisfied, 

Its hope assured, its doubts dispelled ; 
How its apportioned time abide, 

With each impatient murmur quelled ! 


To bear the bursting flood of light, 

Where seraphs bathe their glancing wings ; 
To gaze on forms all pure al bright— 

To hear unutterable things! 


To mark a host arrayed in hues, 
Known only to the Courts above; 
And angel guides, wko with them muse 
The mystery of Eternal Love. 


The Patriarehs of the olden time, 
Prophets whose tongues were living flame, 
Apostles, who, through every clime, 
Announced the life-conferring name : 
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And she said—* Noble equals in prowess, advance, 
Men of England, Spain, Germany, Muscovy, France ! 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“ Ye are worn by long ages of hate and distrust : 
Your rest is a night-mare where sleep is undone ; 
Apportion your globe in a spirit more just :, 

Let each have his place in the light of the sun. 
To the car of Ambition all harnessed ye stray 
From the true road of happiness blindly away. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“On your neighbours ye burst with the torch and the brand, 
And the storms bear your roofs in a blaze to the skies: 
When earth has grown cold, from the war-wasted hand 
The plough pauses idly, and rusts where it lies. 

Near the bourne whence all states have gone forward, we 
find 

No corn-blade sustained by the blood of mankind. 

O peoples forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 


“*Mid the blaze of your cities the potentates proud, 
With the point of their insolent sceptres, will dare 

To mark, and count over the popular crowd 

By some blood-spilling triumph accorded them there. 
Poor flock, still exposed to the tyrannous stroke, 

From the heavy, ye pass to the merciless yoke. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 





Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 
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“Nor broken in vain be the torch and the sword ; 
Let Justice bear sway in the lands of your birth : 
No more let your life’s-blood be uselessly poured 
For the Kings that requite not, and victors of earth. 
Denounce the false glare of the planets that start 
To scare us to-day, and to-morrow depart. 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“Oh! yet let the nations in freedom respire ; 
Cast a veil o’er the past—let its history cease. 

Sow the seed in your fields to the sound of the lyre, 
Let the bright arts be glad round the altar of Peace ! 

And Hope, lapped in plenty, will smile to behold 

The young race that rises succeeding the old. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a holy Alliance ! 


Thus sung sweetest Peace ; and the words that she sung 
Were pronounced after her by our governing Powers; 


As tho’ in her spring-time, a!! Nature looked young, 
And hearts again woke to see Autumn in flowers. 

Let thy wine-cup, my country, flow freely to-day, 

For the bands of the stranger are marching away. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 


Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! W. D. 





From the Metropolitan. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB Boy. ® 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


A.ruoucs thou canst not breathe, fair boy, 
The language of mankind, 
I know that thou canst well enjoy 
The intercourse of mind ; 
And gaze on thee with feelings blent 
Of pleasure and of grief, 
Since God, who thy affliction sent, 
Hath sent to thee relief. 


Oh! scarcely can I mourn the ill, 
So softened and relieved, 

Wonders, transcending human skill, 
For thee have been achieved ; 

Words of instruction, peace, and good, 
Thy ready sense can reach, 

And thou canst tell thy gratitude 
Without the aid of speech. 


Thou lead’st a kind of hallowed life, 
These sheltering walls within, 
Safe from the tumult and the strife 
That rack a world of sin; 
Language to thee displays alone 
Its best and purest use, 
Nor has thy shuddering spirit known 
The grief of its abuse. 


When thought within thy breast has held 
Its sweet and holy reign, 

Thou hast not felt the calm dispelled 
By speakers light and vain, 

Turned from a phrase of doubtful sense, 
And wished that phrase unheard, 

Yet mourned the haunting influence 

Of a debasing word. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY-—-THE WOURALI POISON. 





How seldom rightly we exert 
The senses God has given, 
Daily to evil we pervert 
The sacred boons of heaven ; 
And when vain colloquies arise, 
To which our hearts incline, 
Oft may we wish our faculties 
Were closely locked as thine. 


Why should we listen, wherefore speak, 
While here on earth we rove, 

Save for the glorious traths to seek 
Imparted from above ? 

And all that mortal search can win, 
Within thy mind hath place, 

Since thou canst tell of innate sin 
And mediating grace. 


The time of miracles is o’er, 
Yet hope, sweet boy, and pray, 
That God thy senses may restore 
In his own blessed day ; 
When thou the seraph band shalt hear, 
Who sing to him their lays, 
And add, in tones distinct and clear, 
Thy own glad song of praise. 


srom the United Service Journal. 


THE WOURALI POISON. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


Tue existence of this truly fatal poison has long been 
known to Europeans through the fabulous accounts thi 
were given of it by a few individuals communicating in 
trade with the Red Indians of Guiana; but so exaggertt. 
ed were the statements considered that, when the Britis 
government superscded the Dutch by the capitulation of 
Demerara, several unsuecessful attempts were made t 
ascertain the facts. Amongst others who undertook to 
obtain information was Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall 
near Wakefield, a gentlemen of good property, whod 
termined, through a pure love of science, to explore the 


jinterior of Guiana, and by personal investigation 


learn the nature and quality of this deadly composition 
He quitted the town of Demerara in the month of April 
1812, and penetrated throngh the wilds and paradises d 
South America, inland, the distance of 800 miles, to the 
territory of the Macoushi Indians, who are considered 
the best manufacturers of this Wourali poison, making 
it much stronger than any of the other tribes, who 
though they make much of it themselves, yet purchase 
greater portion from the Macoushies. Mr. Waterton 
mained 120 days in the solitudes of Guiana : he collec 
ed a great quantity of the poison : had repeated opporit 
nities of witnessing its manufacture, and many more 
testing its effects. In his “ Wanderings,” he o 
serves :-— 

“ A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepare 
his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of his ingte 
dients. A vine grows in these wilds which is 
Wourali. It is from this that the poison takes its nam, 








and it is the principal ingredient. When he hasp 
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crongh of this, he digs up a root ofa very bitter taste, ties 
together and then looks about for two kinds of 
lants which contain a green and glutinous 
He fills a little quake, which he carries on his 
tack, with the stalks of these ; and, lastly, ranges up and 
jown till he finds two species of ants. One of them is 
large and black, and so venomous that its sting pro- 
duces a fever ; itis most commonly to be met with on 
the ground. The other is a little red ant, which stings 
jike a nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf of 
a shrub.” : 

To these ingredients are superadded the strongest 
Indian pepper and the pounded fangs of the Labarri 
sake, as well as those of the Counacouchisnake. ‘The 
frmer of these reptiles is generally about cight feet 
long, is of aspeckled dirty-brown colour, and when 
wiled up or motionless may be mistaken for a picce of 
dried bush-rope, and can scarcely be distinguished from 
teelayey ground on which he loves to lie. On the con- 
wrside, near the points of the fang, there is a narrow 
covex aperture, having a communication right down 
the fang to the root, where, in a little bag, the poison is 
cutained. A pressure on the point of the fang pro- 
duces a corresponding pressure of the root upon the 
ing, and forces up a portion of the venom, which is 
thick and yellow, resembling strong chammomile tea. 
This snake is one of the most poisonous in Guiana, and 
itsbite causes death in a very few minutes. ‘I'he Coun- 
xouchi, when full grown, measures from fourteen to 
fifteen feet-—the colours of his body are most beautiful, 
displaying all the hues of the rainbow, and he is equally 
ferce in his desperate assaults on man or beast ; nor 








THE WOURALI POISON. 
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being sufficient for the purpose. In large game the smal- 
ler arrow is attached to one of about five feet in length, 
which is discharged from a bow, and generally aimed 
at the shoulder ; the short poisoned arrow, being cut 
half through, breaks off from the long ofic : the stag or 
wild boar bounds forward, the Indian follows, and is 
sure to find his victim at “150 or 200 yards from the 
place where he received his wound. -'The flesh receives 
no detriment from the poison, and is sweet and whole- 
seme food, nor does it even in this hot climate cause any 
speedicr decomposition of animal matter. 

Various trials have been made of the strength of 
this poison, and it has been ascertained that the 
quantity must be proportioned to the strength of the 
animal, ‘lhree-coated spikes were introduced in 
various parts of a large ox, each spike being sufficient 
for a wild hog; they began to operate in about six 
minutes, and in twenty-five minutes the creature was 
quite dead. The meat was eaten andjfound to bé 
very savoury and sweet. So much for what has taken 
place in Demerara, where we have repeatedly seen 
the experiment tried both by medical men and the 
Indians, and life become extinct according to the 
quantity infused. Soou after Mr. Waterton’s return, 
the faculty of the metropolis were desirous of witnes- 
sing the effects of this deadly combination: an ass 
was inoculated with it, and expired in twelve minutes. 
Another was introduced, and a ligature was bound 
very tightly around the leg above which the poison- 
ed spike was introduced. ‘The creature experienced 
no ill effects—walked about without manifesting the 








ue his own species exempt from his attacks, His 
pison is still more deadly and fatal than the Labarri, 
ad the Indian finds great difiiculty in killing him, on 
acount of his undaunted bravery and resistance. 

Having procured these ingredients, the Wourali vine 
ind bitter roots are scraped into thin shavings, and 
pacedin a kind of colander made of large leaves ; 
vater is then poured upon them, and a dark liquor strains 
trough into an earthen pot. ‘The bruised bulbous 
walks are then squeezed through the hands into the pot 
tila proportionate quantity of that kind of fluid is ob- 
ined. The venomous ants, the snakes’ fangs, and the 
hot pepper are then bruised together and thrown amongst 
the rest; the pot is placed over a slow fire, and, when 
boiling, more of the juice of the wourali is added, and 
the scum is lightly removed from the surface of the 
liquid by a leaf ; it is kept in this state, simmering over 
the fire, till it is reduced to a thick syrup of a deep 
town colour; experiments are then made to try its 
strength, and, if it is found to answer their expectations, 
itis carefully preserved dry in a covered vessel. 

Incantations and charms are deemed requisite during 
te progress of manufacture : females are not allowed 
tobe present. The shed where it is boiled is abandoned 
frever as polluted, and the Indian frequently under- 
gesablution. ‘I'he generally reccived opinion of those 
vhohave had opportunities of investigating the matter 
i,that the vegetable ingredients are only necessary to 
wnvey the poison through the frame, though it certain. 
yisby no means improbable that they may, by their 
wmbination, possess similar qualities to strychnine. 

The Wourali is the. Indian’s gunpowder, with which 
te parsues his game ; the arrow is a small shaft of hard 
wood, about ten inches long, and about one inch of the 
pint is coated with the poison—the other end is tvadded 
tand with cotton till its size fills the hollow of the long 
tbe through which it is to be blown. The Indian can 
wad one of these afrows fram his blow-pipe to the 
eight of 300 feet, and, as he seldom misses his aim, the 

tribe are soon brought to the ground, the poi- 


slightest suffering—ate and drank freely, and con- 
tinued thus in his usual state of health for an hour. 
At the expiration of that time the bandage was re- 
moved, and in ten minutes the animal was dead. 
Thus far the fatal nature of the poison was fully 
proved ; and then it became a matter of question 
whether any antilode could be found to counteract its 
deadly effects. The Indians assert tai holding the 
wounded animal for a considerable time up to the 
mouth in water will defeat the deleterious quality— 
also the juice of the sugar-cane, poured freely down 
the throat; but though repeatedly tried they have 
been wholly ineffectual. Artificial respiration was 
then thought of, and tried upon a she-ass, that expired 
in about twenty minutes; an incision was made 
in the windpipe, and the nozzle of a common pair of 
bellows iatroduced ; the ass manifested symptoms of 
recovery—held up her head and looked around; the 
artificial respiration was discontinued, and the crea- 
ture again sunk into apparent death. The artificial 
breathing was re-commenced and continued without 
intermission for two hours ; at the expiration of which 
time the creature rose up and walked about without 
any symptoms of agitation or pain. ‘The wound, in 
which the poison had been introduced was healed 
without difliculty, but the animal’s constitution had 
received so severe a shock that it was twelve months 
before she completely recovered, but lived no less 
than twenty-three years afterwards, enjoying, at per- 
fect ease, the fine park-land attached to Walton Hall, 
and died at the age of twenty-seven. 

The experiment of resuscitation having succeeded, 
it was very natural to suppose that efforts would be 
made to turn it to advantage; for it was conjectured 
that, if existence could thus be destroyed and restored 
again, the destruction of existence might also remove 
local or organic disease, and the artificial respiration 
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first trial of this was made by Mr. Sewell, an emi- 
nent veterinary surgeon of London, on a horse labour- 
ing under tetanus or locked jaw. He looked upon 
this disease in horses as induced by extreme irritatioa 
of the nervous system, and therefore conjectured that, 
as the wourali poison suppressed all nervous power, 
it might, if properly administered, remove the lock- 
jaw, and animation might be restored again by arti- 
ficial respiration. Accordingly the poison was in- 
serted in the fleshy part of the shoulder, and in ten 
minutes apparent death was produced. Artificial 
respiration was commenced and persevered in for four 
hours, when re-animation took place ; the animal rose 
up, and though, previous to the operation, his jaws 
had been fast locked, and his mouth too firmly closed 
to admit the introduction of either food or medicine, 
et now all symptoms had disappeared, and he eager- 
y fed on hay and corn. 

Here then was at once a most satisfactory proof of 
the efficacy of this very curious and certainly, at first 
consideration, hazardous mode of treatment ; but, un- 
luckily for a perfect confirmation of its wonderful ef- 
fects, the horse thus recovered was too abundantly 
supplied with food during the night, and the conse- 
quence was an over-distension of the stomach, of 
which the horse died the following day, without, 
however, having the slightest recurrence of tetanic 
symptoms. Other attempts have been made, at 
various times, to destroy and restore animals, most 
ef which have succeeded; but we are not aware of 
any experiment similar to that made by Mr. Sewell 
having been practised. 

Mr. Waterton has in his possession a great quan- 
tity of the wourali poison preserved in bladders of 
lard, so as to exclude the air; and suggestions have 
been made that, if it has proved efficacious in nervous 
diseases of animals, it may also be used with good 
effect in nervous diseases of the human frame; and, 
as hydrophobia is of this class, whether, by fitst des- 
troying the nervous powers, and then restoring life 
by artificial respiration, this horrible infliction might 
not be defeated. 

A sag gpg of the night-watch at Nottingham 
was bitten by a strange dog some few weeks ago, 
and though the wound, which was on the nose, was 
very slight and immediately cauterised, yet he was 
attacked with hydrophobia in its worst form, and Mr. 
Waterton was sent for to try the wourali. That 
gentleman, with his accustomed humanity, promptly 
attended, but, before his arrival, the poor fellow had 
expired. 
Nottingham, ever desirons for information, requested 
Mr. Waterton to exhibit the powers of the wourali— 


this he consented to do; and about the middle of 


April last he revisited Nottingham for this express 
purpose. A large room, formerly used as a medical 
school, was set apart for the occasion, which, from 
improper arrangement, was soon so overcrowded as 
to render the operation of restoring animation much 
more difficult on account of the heated state of the 
atmosphere. 

First, a brindled dog of good size was brought in, 
and an incision being made in the animal’s left side, 


an arrow spike, covered with the poison, was intro- 


daced into the wound; for a quarter of an hour it 
manifested no symptoms of distress or uneasiness, 


but moved about as if nothing was the matter: at the 


expiration of that time, however, the action of the 
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heart became irregular and tumultuous; the pulee 
rose to 130, irregular and intermitting ; in 34 minutes 
the dog showed indications of distress by convulsiyg 
twitchings and feebleness of the legs ; in two minutes 
more the poison (a rather strong infusion) acted 
powerfully—the convulsions were constant, though 
not violent; the pupils of the eye became greatly qi. 
lated, and the animal, after staggering a little, looked 
lethargic and fell down; the arrow-head was then 
withdrawn, and no traces of the poison remained y 
it, the whole having been absorbed. The respiration 
became extremely difficult; the struggling increased; 
and, at the expiration of 52 minutes from the first in. 
sertion of the poison, the animal was dead. In five 
minutes afterwards the body was opened—the heart 
was found full of fluid blocd, and, on being pricked 
with the point of a scapel, gave not the slightest in- 
dication of irritability. 

A she ass, nearly fourteen years of age, and in very 
poor condition, was the next brought forward, and, pre 
vious to operating, the action of the heart was regular~ 
the pulse at 62, At six minutes past nine in the mom. 
ing a lateral incision was made in the neck of the ass, 
near the right shoulder, and an arrow-head, thickly eoated 
with the poison, inserted into the wound, 

At 9h. 12m, the pulse was at 60, and continued unin. 
terruptedly the same for five or six minutes longer, when 
it began to increase. 

At 9h. 20m. the pulse was irregular, and had risen to 
72, the respirations at 14 ina minute. At this time the 
pupils of the eyes were beeoming dilated. 

At 9h. 32m. the pulse was still at 72, the animal mani- 
festing symptoms of uneasiness. 

At 9h. 36m. the pulse had risen to 84, and the crea 
ture repeatedly lifted its fore-legs, which trembled, and 
the next minute it fell down, being exactly 31 minutes 
from the time of introducing the poison, There wasa 
slight struggling, but the muscular power soon ceased. 
The pulsation was imperceptible, except a slight flutter. 
ing at the heart, and animation appeared to be extinct. 

_ The animal was then raised upon a table. An oper 
ing was immediately made in the trachea, and at 9h. 4l 
m. artificial respiration was commenced. 

In all other experiments that had hitherto been mate, 
nothing more than a common pair of bellows had been 
used : and professional gentlemen will readily perceive, 
not only the unhandiness of the instrument, but the 
injury that must’be caused to the trachea by such cov 
stant removals, In the present case, Mr. Sibson, the 
resident surgeon ofthe general hospital, provided a tin 
tube, with a bend ef about four inches, to be inserted in 
the wind-pipe, over which was a pad to strap close \ 
the throat, and then about nine inches of the tube pro 
jected from the neck. 

A double-acting pair of bellows was securely fixed, and 
to the nozzle of which was fastened a pipe of leather, 
which, having u metal ferule at the other end, was ap 
plied to the tin tube, but easily removed on the instant 
The bellows, on being plied, kept up a constant current 
of air, and the pad being drawn pretty tight over the 
wound, there could be no escape. Five operators at 
required,—one to keep the bellows going, another to the 
leathern pipe, a third to confine and keep the nostrils 
closed, and two others to the body of the animal. |! 
wind is forced by the bellows through the leathern 
and tin tube, down the trachea into the lungs: 
leathern pipe is then withdrawn from the tin tube at C, 
and the two at the body again press out the wind, which 
escapes at C, the nostrils being entirely stopped. The 
repetition of this process must be eqaal to from 14 to 16 
times in a minute ; so that some idea may be fo 
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the incessant labour required. It has already been said, 
that at 9h, 41 m. natural respiration entirely ceased, and 
uiificial respiration was commenced. 

At 9h. 44m. the pulsations became once more distinct, 
ashigh as 72, and continued varying for seven hours, 
from 56 to sometimes 100, but most frequently at be- 
tween 70 and 80. No other symptoms of life were at all 
displayed. Natural respiration was wholly suspended 
during the entire time, but about four o’clock there was 
gidently a slight muscular motion. There had also 


igen inserted on the right shoulder about 4 grains of 


strychnine ; and turpentine had been used, as well as 
ammonia applied to the nostrils, 

About this time (four o’clock) the creature displayed 
symptoms, by the agitation of the nostrils, of returning 
patural respiration. 

At4h. 38m. its natural respiration was free, and the 
utificial respiration was discontinued. Soon after, the 
aimal was laid on some straw, before a large fire, where 
it continued in a very doubtful condition through the 
sight. Every attention was paid to it. 

At8h, (in the evening) it drank some water, and horns 
of gruel were occasionally given. It sometimes strug- 
ged a little with its legs, as if. desirous of rising, but 
could not well raise its head. ‘The pulse was feeble, and 
varying from &6 to 104. ‘ 

Towards the morning it breathed with great labour 
and difficulty, and apprehensions were entertained that 
it must sink: but between five and six o’clock the tube 
was removed -from the trachea, and some mucus and 
blood was voided at the incision. Some lint was applied 
to the wound, and at seven o’clock it was sewed up. 

At eight o’clock it was raised on its belly, and seemed 
pleased with the change of position. A warm bran 
mash was offered in a bucket, of which it ate with 
much ease. Its breathing became more free, and about 
nine o'clock it was raised on its legs, but they were un- 
ible to sustain it, particularly the near fore-leg, which 
was contracted and paralysed. It was taken out into 
the yard for a couple of hours, but the cold was too in- 
tense, and it was again brought before the fire. 

Its extreme debility, poverty, and wretchedness, to- 
gether with the sudden exposure to severe cold, ultimate- 
ly deprived the animal of existence five days afterwads. 
On opening the body there was not the slightest mani- 
fstation of the powers of the poison: the heart was 
healthy ; there was no inflammation where the wonrali 
iad been introduced, but slight indications where the 
sirychnine had been applied ; in fact, the animal died 
ftom exhaustion and decay. 

The length of time which it had taken to restore the 
above animal, and which was, in some measure, attribut- 
ed tothe great quantity of poison, induced a desire to 
witness a second attempt with a less portion of the wour. 
ii; and accordingly, on the following day, judicious ar- 
nngements having been made to keep the room cool, 
thout eight o’clock in the morning a male ass, about 
fre years old, was brought in; it appeared vigorous, but 
vith ventril hernia on the right side. The creature 
sod perfectly quiet, and the action of the heart was 
#36. This time the trachea wasopened previous 
the insertion of the poison, so that not a moment 
night be lost. At 8h. 6m. an incision having been 
made on the fore part of the right shoulder, Mr. 

aterton inserted an arrow-spike, having on it only 
we-fifth of the quantity used the day before. The 
Meatute struggled a little to escape, but afterwards 
mmained perfectly tranquil. We are compelled, by 
Want of room, to omit many connecting details, but 
tte following are the principal symptoms : 

At 8h. 16m. the pulse was at 66; and about 4 
ulnutes afterwards the pupil of the eye became gra- 
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dually dilated, though the animal stood perfectly pa- 
tient, manifesting no symptoms of uneasiness. 

At 8h. 36m. spasmodic twitchings were evident in 
the regions of the abdomen, the animal still eating, and 
apparently not much distressed. The next minute 
the legs trembled, and at 8h. 40m. the creature fell 
on its belly, but tried to rise again. 

In 2 minutes more the twitching increased, with 
occasional struggles, but not very violent, and the 
animal laid down upon its left side, where it was suf- 
fered to remain, a bed of straw having been prepared 
on the floor for the purpose in the middle of the room. 
The tin tube was introduced into the trachea; the 
insertion caused the animal to kick a little, but it still 
continued chewing the oats. 

At 8h. 54m. the arrow-head was withdrawn from 
the incision, and no poison remained upon it. The 
pulse continued the same, and the respirations were 

i4 in a minute; the vision pretty perfect. 

At 9h. 7m. respiration ceased—the vision entirely 
gone—the action of the heart energetic—the extremi- 
ties warm—throbbing of the carotid artery strong. 
The apparatus was put in motion, and artificial res- 
piration commenced, at an average of 18 a minute. 

At 10h. 25m. the nostrils gave indications of re- 
stored respiration, and the artificial respiration was 
kept up at 16 per minute. No pulsation perceptible, 
except in the action of the heart. 

At 10h. 27m. natural respiration re-commenced. 

At 10h. 41m. the artificial respiration was discon- 
tinued. 

At 10h, 44m. the natura] respirations were 38.' 

At 11h. 22m. the pulsation of the heart was at 80 
—respiration improving, and muscular power in- 
creasing. 

At 12 o’clock the respiration became more feeble, 
the animal heat was diminished, and the pulsation at 
60; the eye not so susceptible of light. 

At 12h. 5m. some gruel was_poured upon the 
mouth, which produced violent muscular action ; 
some hay was offered, which it smelt, and attempted 
to eat. 

At 12h. 36m. the pulse was at 55, feeble; and the 
animal attempting to cough, forced a quantity of mu- 
cus through the tin tube which remained in the 
trachea. It was evident thet, by continued coughing, 
something was irritating the animal’s throat, below 
where the incision in the trachea was made; and at 
12h. 50m. a considerable quantity of mucus, tinged 
with blood, was forced through the tube; this con- 
tinued at intervals for some time, the ass ejecting the 
mucus with difficulty. 

At 11h. 40m. the pulsation was 60, and a piece of 
straw having got into the tube, irritated the animal, 
who, in trying to get rid of it, struek the tube against 
the ground; the suddenness of the pain caused the 
creature to rise up upon his /egs, and in a few minutes 
he walked about with a tolerable degree of strength. 
The tube was removed from the trachea, and some 
water being given it in a bucket, it drank freely ; 
the macus continued to annoy it for some time longer, 
but at last it discharged the principal portion, breath- 
ed more readily, and manifested much greater ease. 

At four o’clock it began to eat some warm mash, 
and afterwards some hay ; the wound in the trachea 
closed, so that no air was admitted, and the animal 
went on gradually gaining strength, and becoming 
lively. 
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At five o’clock, a person mounted his back, and he 
bore him without the least difficulty across the room. 


Since then the ass manifested every symptom of 


liveliness, strength, and even playfulness, betraying 
no signs of having been operated on. The hernia has 
sustained nv change. 

We have been thus minute in particulars, for the 
purpose of affording every information to gentlemen of the 
medical and surgical professions; for, though it is asserted 
that the spasmodic action in hydrophobia takes place 
below where the tube could be introduced into the trachea, 
yet, as all natural respiration must cease before artificial 
respiration is commenced, and consequently the nervous 
powers be prostrated, so it follows, as a matter of course, 


that the spasmodic affection would be greatly weakened, if 


not entirely destroyed; and therefore no objection ought 
to be raised on this ground. At all events it is well 
worth the trial, could an unfortunate person, labouring 
under the disease, be ready to submit to it; and we 
presume no surgeon would venture to make the attempt 
without the consent of the patient. 

An old and highly respected practitioner, of some fifty- 
six years’ constant application to his profession (he is now 
advancing upon eighty, and as vigorous as ever,) has 
suggested, that drowning a man, and then resuscitating 
him by the system recommended and used by the Humane 
Society, would probably have the same results—the great 
object being the suspension of nervous vitality : but there 
are many objections to this plan, and probably no one 
could be found who would put it in practice. The 
wourali, though so certain in its fatal effects, nevertheless 
appears to destroy life without any great or acute suffer- 
ing. In what way it acts has not yet been accurately 
discovered; but from vitality remaining unimpeded till 
within a very short time of dissolution, it may probably 
be spreading through the system, without affording a 
manifestation of its virulence, till it reaches the head or 
the heart; then a stupor‘and deadening of the faculties 
is induced, producing much the same etflect as an over- 
dose of laudanum. 

As for artificial respiration, it excites surprise that it is 
not more generally resorted to in many cases—such as 
death from opium, or drunkenness; the only difficulty 
being that the action of the heart must not have wholly 
ceased before the artificial respiration is commenced ; and 
unfortunately it seldom happens that notice is given in 
time to be efficacious. However, it is to be hoped that 
some spirited members of the medical profession will take 
the matter up; for, if breathing can be persevered in by 
inflating the lungs till the effects of narcotics have passed 
away, there can be no doubt that life may be preserved. 





Since the foregoing was written, we have seen an 
invention for artificial respiration, of very ingenious 
contrivance, requiring no removal from the tube, but 
acting with a stop-cock and valves: a description shall be 
given next month. 


From the Foreign Monthly Review. 
THE LYRIC POETS OF GERMANY. 


Deutscher Musenalmanach fur das Jahr 1839.— 
(German Almanac of the muses, for 1839.) 


Tur series of the Annual bearing the title of “ Musen- 
almanach” possesses a peculiar interest, as being the 
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most pleasing, and, at the same time, the most immediate 
index of the actual living, growing state of German poetry, 
especially in the lyric department. ‘This Annual is sup 
ported by the first writers of the period, and the collected 
volumes of poems that appear from year to year are, for 
the most part, regathered by their authors from this peri- 
odical, in which they are first introduced to the notice of 
the public. They thus stand as a continual record of 
the state of poetry, and are useful for the double purpose 
of exhibiting the progress (or, perhaps, alas! the decline) 
of some old favourite, while, at the same time, they afford 
a happy medium for bringing into notice the fresh, warm 
effusions of some young aspirant, who otherwise might 
remain in obscurity. 

The “ Deutscher Musenalmanach” was for many years 
edited by Gustav Schwab and Adelbert von Chamisso, 
the latter the author of “ Peter Schlemihl,” a work long 
known in this country. Time, however, has wrought 
strange changes with the last volume. Gustav Schwab 
has retired from the editorship, and left his place to Franz 
Baron Gaudy ; and though the name of Chamisso still 
appears on the title-page, it stands but as a melancholy re- 
membrance, for that excellent poet departed this life last 
year, prior to the publication of the Annual which bears 
his name as Editor. 

Chamisso was a true German author ; he had that pre. 
dilection for ballads which has never declined since the 
days of Birger ; no one can tell a story in verse better 
than Chamisso : he cared not for its being old, or even 
hackneyed ; he could always give it interest, and that not 
by any ornament—for nobody writes with more simplici- 
ty than Chamisso—but by the naivete with which he tells 
it, and the art (if art it be) with which he brings out the 
points, and displays his own feeling of his subject. Not 
that his imagination is so creative, or his thoughts so 
novel, but his feeling is always apparent ; a simple pathos 
may always be remarked in his more serious poems; a 
sly, dry, good-natured humour peers through his comic 
ballads. In the “ Musenalmanach” for 1835, he published 
a poem, “Vetter Anselmo,” the subject of which was 
truly antique, but which was a master-piece of quiet 
pompous drollery, and which is well worth a special no- 
tice, as giving an excellent notion of his style. In the 
first part we find Yglano, a famed magician and necro 
mancer, sitting in great state at Toledo, when a poor 
cousin, “ Vetter Anselmo,” an unfrequent guest (ein sell- 
ner Gast), comes to see him. The stern magician asks 
him what has brought him after such a lapse of time. 
The smooth-tongued Anselmo replies : 


Oh, be not cruel, nor unjust, 

Sir Cousin, understand me right ; 
It was but reverence kept me back 
From thee, Toledo’s brightest star. 


Hadst known how high my bosom swelled 
Whene’er thy praises met my ear, 

How proudly I chimed in my voice : 

“ He is the pattern for us all !” 


And then one called, another cried : 

“ Sure such as him the world ne’er saw, 
Who, magic-powerful and wise, 

Rules o’er the spirits’ dusky realm! 


“ He is of science the pure gold ; 
He is the ore—he is the power ; 

Firm as a man, meek as a child— 
The perfect picture of all good.” 
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THE LYRIC POE 


But one, alas! has dared to blame 
Thee, whom all praise to my delight ; 
And °tis this blame, as you must know, 
Which is the worm that gnaws my heart. 


It said ; “ How comes it—can it be— 
That this, your lion—eagle—lamb— 
Can so forget his cousin dear— 
Anselmo, that good, worthy soul ?” 


Nothing can be better than this artful, well-laid speech 
ofthe hypocritical Cousin Anselmo ; he winds up by ask- 
ing for a bishopric, offering to consign himself over to the 
pince of darkness, as the price. ‘The magician, however, 
isa dealer in white, not black magic, and answers with 
some hauteur— 


Nay, Cousin, cousin—Pardon, pray ! 
My art proceeds from God alone— 
Yes—understand—from God alone. 
With Satan I have nought to do. 


The crafty Anselm at once perceives that he is on 
awrong tack, and backs out with great dexterity— 


From God—of course—said J not so? 
It is but hunger speaks for me.. 

By God’s assistance give me bread, 
And I am yours in life and death. 


The magician offers to make him a bishop, on con- 
dition that he shall be a patron to his son; upon 
vhich Anselmo burts out into loud expressions of 
gatitude. Yglano (we can almost, as we read the 
poem, See the smile curl his grey moustache) first 
orders supper—for his suppliant cousin is starving— 
ad then utters the spell :— 


Hear me, Dame Martha!—Be prepared— 
I’m right, good cousin t—I’ve a guest; 
You have two fowls—the second fowl 
Put on the spit, when I command. 


And yonder bottles now take out— 
And yonder goblets from their place. 
And slowly pour the noble wine— 
Yes, pearling, foaming—fill it high. 


Now, cousin, now approach me near, 
Enter this circle on the floor ; 

Then in thy hand this hour-glass take, 
And closely watch the running sand. 


This is but an experiment." 

You know the beginning—I the end— 

Sic hocus pocus bracadubra, 

We are but here, when we think we’re there. 


The sly, artful humour of all this is'one of Cha- 
tisso’s strongest points. The scene stands before 
We see the simpering, smirking, humble rela- 
lon trying to talk over his influential kinsman. We 
tn also see the good-natured superiority of the lat- 
—his benevolent bending to the desires of his 
‘usin—and, at the same time, the clear insight 
Yhich he has into all his shallow pretensions. Last, 
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himself treats the whole affair, and makes the digni. 
fied magician shout forth the ridiculous words, * ho- 
cus pocus braeadabra.”” ‘The story, as we have 
observed, is old; Grimm’s popular tale of the fisher- 
man and his wife is similar in purpose and moral ; 
but by his quaint manner of treating it, Chamisso, 
has made it entirely his own. 

In the second part, Cousin Anselmo is, of course, 
a bishop, through his kinsman’s spells, and lives in 
great state, with an equivocal—niece. Yglano calls 
to remind him of his promise, and to beg a vacant 
benefice for his son. The niece, however, tells him 
that it is given away to her brother; and Anselmo 
informs him that he cannot assist him unless he con- 
jures him into a cardinal. .To come quickly to the 
end of the tale—he is made cardinal, and, subsequent- 
ly, pope, by his cousin’s art, and still remains un- 
mindful of his promise. At last, when, in the papal 
chair, he threatens to burn him for witchcraft, his 
cousin gives him a box on the ear, and he finds him- 
selfin Yglano’s library, as at the commencement of 
the story. 


There stood Dame Martha; and poured the wine 
With lifted hand in the goblet deep, 
And when it was filled unto the brim 
She handed it to her master straight. 


Yglano took the goblet—drank— 

And put it by—and then—gave thanks. 
Aud then he asked the hour-glass back, 
And by the inkstand set it down. 


Then said; ** We have reflected well.— 
Dame Martha,—but one fow] to-night. 
Dear Cousin—deeply I regret 

That you are thus disposed to fast. 


‘‘ Farewell !—Dame Martha, take the light, 
Let not my cousin break his neck, 

But light him gently down the stairs, 

And after him—pray shut the door.” 


Thus Yglano keeps his mild coolness to the last, 
and bows his cousin out with the same calm civility 
that he makes him a bishop, countermanding the 
extra fowl without the slightest ill-natured reflection. 
The ballad of **San Vito,” in the last “ Musenal- 
manach,”’ founded on the joke of the sailor returning, 
and being highly delighted at finding his wife pos- 
sessed of a fine house and furniture, but less charmed 
on discovering a singular increase in his family, 
might also be adduced as a good specimen of Cha- 
misso’s happy knack of dressing up an old story. 

But he had another style in which he was, perhaps, 
still more at home ; he had the art of singing the do- 
mestic feelings, the feelings of the hearth ; of expres- 
sing family relations with the most tender simplicity, 
and with a thorough, yet benevolent knowledge of 
the best part of the human heart. A series of nine 
songs, illustrative of “* Woman’s Love and Life” 
( Frauenliehe und Leben ), are exquisitively beautiful 
in this respect, gently flowing forth as they do as the 
purest expression of the purest feelings. This do- 
mestic tendency often takes a pious tone, of which 
the following well-known poem gives an excellent 





not least, we sce the irony with which the poet 


specimen. 
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THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 


See busied with her linen there, 

An aged dame with silver hair, 
Now in her six and seventieth year ; 
And, yet most active of them all. 
She aye has lived with bitter toil, 
Yet honestly and soberly ; 

And with true industry has filled 
The part which God assigned to her. 


And she has in her younger days 

Known love, and hope, and has been wed ; 
And she has felt a woman’s lot, 

In which some cares have had a part. 

And she has watched a husband sick, 

And she has borne him children three, 
And she has laid him in the grave, 

But faith and hope she has not lost. 


And then her children she must feed. 
She took her task in cheerful mood— 
She reared them all in honesty. 
Industry, order, are their wealth. 

She blessed them as she bade them part, 
To seek their living in the world ; 

And old and lonely she remained, 

But still her cheerful mood preserved. 


































And she has saved, and she has thought, 
And purchased flax, and watched by night, 
And to fine yarn has spun the flax, 

And to the weaver ta’en the yarn. 

He has the yarn to linen wove— 

And she has used her scissors right, 

Then with her needle made herself, 

A burial-shroud without a spot. 


This shroud she prizes above all, 

And keeps it in an honoured nook ; 

It is her first, it is her last, 

Her jewel—yea, her treasure saved. 

On Sunday morn she puts it on 

When she would learn the word of God ; 
Then cheerfully she lays it by 

Till she may lie in it, and rest. 


And I—now in my eve of life— 

Oh would that, like this woman, I 

All duties had performed aright, 

Within my compass and my sphere! 
Yes—would that I, like her, had known, 
Rightly to taste the cup of life! 

And would that I could, at the end, 

Take equal pleasure in my shroud! 


The different characters in which Chamisso appear are 
not incompatible ; they all express the various feelings of 
an honest, worthy man of a domestic character, who can 
tell his good story by the fire, who can sing his hearty 
convivial song, whose heart is ever alive to family ties, 
and whose true religious feelings appear at the founda- 
tion of all. 

His co-editor, Gustav Schwab, is held in great estima- 
tion among the Swabian poets (for he is a Schwab ‘by 
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birth as well as by name) ; but, though he has the 
predilection for the simple narrative poem, and the 
choice of domestic subjects, he is decidedly inferior to 
Chamisso. Here and there Schwab has left some real 
gems ; but many, many poems must in general be turned 
over till they are found; while Chamisso has scarce} 
left a single composition devoid of interest.. As an oles 
Schwab's qualifications are indubitable. He has published 
a Mustersammlung of-German poetry from the days of 
Hagedorn and Haller to the present time, which is one of 
the best works of the kind, and presents an excellent 
panoramic view, Schwab can take an historical anecdotg 
and turn it into a pleasant ballad, but he wants the irre. 
sistible naivete, pathos, and humour of Chamisso, which 
give such a charm to writings of this sort. However, in 
the last number of the “ Musenalmanach,” though he has 
retired from the editorship, he has published one of the 
best poems which he ever wrote, and which is quite 
Wordsworthian in character. A poor woman is repre- 
sented as asking the pastor where is the south : 


“ Good pastor, you, who know so much, 
Pray tell me, sir, where is the south.” 

“ There, where supported by high rocks, 
Dark frowns the Hohenzoller’s nest.” 
The woman shakes her head, and says : 

“ Alas, sir, that is not my south.” 

“ As far as one can journey then, 

The south is—where my finger points. 
First, a high land, mount, plain, and lake, 
And then a wall of lasting snow ; 

Then valleys where the olive grows, 

And where the gold pomegranate glows ; 
And then a plain spreads out afar, 
Covered with golden foreign corn ; 

Then vineyards and a clear blue sky— 
Woman—an earthly paradise !” 

Sadly the peasant-dame replies : 

“ Nay, pastor, that is not my south.” 
“Then towns and ministers every where, 
And towers as our mountains high, 

And then hills crowned with dark green woods, 
And then at once—the deep blue sea, 
Where ships pursue their rapid course—” 
“ Ah, pastor, pause, that is my south. 
There, in a ship, my only child 
Works—save him from the waves and wind ! 
Thus I was by his comrade told, 

Who from the south returned straight home ; 
* Your Hans, he never knows fatigue— 
At sea he hammers—in the south.’ 

He said no more—but now, full well, 

I know where I must seek the south. 

My eye now penetrates the wall 

Of yonder house upon the rock, 

And heavy yet with prayer and tears, 
Through mount and land it seeks the sea. 
Pastor, may Christ reward you well, 

For telling me where is the south !” 


To Schwab’s successor, Baron Gaudy, it is as ye 
difficult to assign a distinctive character. He also chiefly 
deals in narrative poetry, but it is seldom in the ballad 
form: he loves ¢erza rima, and pursues his subject in 8 
steady old Italian form. The most faneiful poem by this 
author that we have met with, is one called “ Buonaberdi 
(in the “Musenalmanach,” 1835,) where Bonapartes 
campaign in Egypt is told in an oriental style, as the 
work of an enchanter. The Eastern richness, and tht 
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imple credulity with which Bonaparte, called the “Sultan 
Buonaberdi,” is described as the ruler of the genii and 
he r of Solomon's ring, is well hit off; and the 
is not less original in design than happy in execution. 
Among the contributors to the present volume of the 
«Musenalmanach,” we miss a few favourite names. 
Where is Friedrich Ruckert, the veritable wise man of the 
Bust, who deals out vast volumes of poctry, and never 
gems exhausted ? who appears in every form—European 
wd Asiatic—mostly in the latter, but still at home in 
ulian measures and middle age lays? ‘The “ Musenal- 
panach” has invariably been honoured by his effusions, 
wd why should he pause now? Ruckert is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena that any age ever produced ; 
bis fancy is inexhaustible, and the ingenuity with which 
he can pick out a series of appropriate images almost 
nirculous. ‘Then all his poems seem for a purpose—for 
the embodying of a thought; he never loses himself, like 
wme writers of exuberant fancy, but he combines an 
oental richness with a logical design, and employs the 
treasures of his creation for the carrying out of his idea. 
When, in his admirable poem of “ Baue recht” (Build 
sight) he exhorts every member of the universe to 
perform his part in the great work, he darts through 
eery department of the creation; giving an appropriate 
admonition to all. And here we have another excellence 
of Ruckert; if once he finds an image illustrative of his 
subject, he can make the collaterals of the image accord 
with the collaterals of the subject. If he compares the 
sary heaven to a manuscript written by the Deity, he 
does not stop here; he at once makes the sun the seal to 
te manuscript, then still follows the thought by declaring 
that night removes the seal, and opens the manuscript to 
te eyes of man, who reads therein that “God is love.” 
Hence, if he propounds a parable, not only does the 
gneral character of the story convey the moral, but all 
ihe mnutize, every little incident, has its assigned purpose 
ndmeaning. Ruckert is not prodigal of his imaginative 
wealth; he does not, like Shelley, fling it about at random, 
wt caring whether he turns it to account or not, but, with 
iches equally great, he knows exactly how to apply his! 
iuriant fancy to a purpose. His rapidity in creating} 
imges makes him distinct, not obscure; and this felici | 
wus ahd rare combination of imaginative power and 
deness in carrying out a thought constitutes his great- 
eas, 


That Count Strehlenau (Nicolaus Lenau, as he calls 
limself) has ceased to contribute, gives less cause for 
egret, though we would not be understood to express the 
tightest disrespect of this nobleman’s works ; we consider 

on the contrary, as, ii) many respects, a poet of the 
wy first order. He has not, ike Ruckert, that facility 
utselecting apt images, but rather delights to exhibit his 
gut power by seizing images naturally inapt, and | 
wenching them to his purpose. The reader is astounded 
the audacity with which he grasps at the most distant 
Weets, and gathers them into strange combinations. 
\ture is to him one vast mass of living beings, generally 
fm and terrible, though occasionally mild and placid. 
Te winds address him in intelligible language, and sear 
tis heart—winter dances wildly, and stamps upon graves 
“thollow, evil-boding voice swells from the bosom of the 
ath; and, though his heart sickens at it, he takes a 
wil pleasure in singing its inspirations. ‘Throughout 
works he represents himself as one of those 


That will not look beyond the tumb, 
And cannot hope for rest before. 
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those of the next dimmed and dulled by a frightful veil of 
desponding scepticism, his own fine gigantic imagination 
creating new forms to nurture the morbid state of his 
mind. His utterance of. feeling is exquisite; it is the 
pouring forth of a blighted heart; and, when it assumes a 
softer tone, it is as the calm sorrow of one who, wearied 
of the more violent, desponding expressions of grief, at 
length allows himself to melt into tears. Even his 
joyousness is of a fearful character; his bold personation 
amazes us; and, though delighted, we can hardly help 
shrinking when he tells us how “Spring, the wanton 
youth, is tearing forth the flowers from the heart of his 
mother Earth.” Notwithstanding the admiration which 
Lenau justly awakens, there is no doubt that he has 
already done suflicient in the lyric department. His vast 
|imagination only displayed itself to advantage, while it 
| was the medium for portraying his own feelings; we saw 
| that it was those wild restless feelings which caused the 
| fearful grappling with every object in nature; and, those 
| once portrayed with an early freshness, the purpose of his 
|song is over. He is, doubtless, aware of this; in the 
| poems which relate not to himself, he has often selccted 
horrible, sometimes revolting, subjects—as if still to keep 
up an excitement; but we miss Lenau in his best days— 
the Lenau whose songs were of such wildly glorious 
excellence, that anything short of that excelfence disap- 
points. The fragments of his Faust, which he formerly 
sent to the “ Musenalmanach,” are now completed and 
collected. ‘These are admirable, and how could they be 
otherwise, when Lenau is himself a Faust ? 

Perceiving that this article has already extended to the 
prescribed length, we reserve the remainder of our obser- 
vations on the “ Musenalmanach” for our next number. 
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Deutsche Volksbucher: I. Salomon und Morolf. Eine 
gar anmuthige Historie. Zu Nutz und Kurzweil 
geschrieben, dass man daraus abnehmen mag was 
Liste ein kundiger Baversmann gegen einen weisen 
Konig geubt hat. Gedruckt in diesem Jahre. 
(German Popular Publications: I. Solomon and 
Morolf; a most diverting History. Written for profit 
and pastime; to show what tricks a cunning Boor 
played a wise King. Printed this year. Berlin.) 


Whoever has travelled in Germany must have remarked, 
at the corners of the streets of the larger and in the 
market-places of the smaller towns, stalls filled with 
books, in general under the care of an old woman. Ona 
closer inspection of these little publications, you are 
struck by the extraordinary paper—the grayest and the 
coarsest ever made since the invention of that material— 
the comical print, the rude illustrative wood-cuts, which 
remind you of the first commencement of the art, and 
lastly, the circumstance that they are all stated to be 
printed this year. They cost, it is true, a very moderate 
price, two or three groschen apiece, and are therefore 
within the reach of the poorest individuals. 

But could one imagine that in these cheap unadorned 
little books is comprehended all that for three or four 
centuries past has amused the leisure hours of the middling 
and lower classes in Germany? These popular publica- 
tions were transmitted from generation to generation ; 
and, while the inhabitants of towns have changed their 





Allhis hopes in this world appear as if crushed, and 
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fashions, the country-people and peasants adhere to the} Solomon praises, agreeably to. the ideas of knj 
simple and coarse fare of their forefathers. You find in/errantry, the virtues of women; Morolf censures them 
them a source of wit, humour, and ftin; they are a mine| severely for their'frailties, 

of popular wisdom, and of its notions concerning the! Thus Solomon says: 





chief interests of life, upon which ‘Tieck and his friends, Ein gutes Weib und tadelsohne 

the Schlegels and Novalis, have largely drawn; and Ist ihres Mannes Zier und Krone.* 
contain a great number of stories borrowed from all ages.|_ Morolf replies : 

and from the most diverse nations. You here read about Einen Topf von Rahmen voll, 

the death of Hector at the time of the crusades; you find Man vor den Katzen hiten soll. 
Alexander Magnus brought into connection with Richard | Solumon. Ein schones Weib und wohlgekleidet 
Ceur de Lion, and King David with Charlemagne and! Wird dem geringsten Mann beneidet. 
the Knights of the Kound Table; and, though you Morolf. Ein schones Fell trigt eine Katze, 
perceive that their authors knew not much of chronology | Gleich listet der Gerber nach dem Schatze. 
or general history, yet you see that they have not made| Solomon. Ein gutes Weib von sanftem Muth 
an ill use of so much as they were acquainted with. Die ist ein Gut uber alles Gut. 

Partly profane, partly biblical subjects, partly legends, Wore/f. Hebt sie mit schelten an und toben, 
teles of chivalry, of sorcerers, or of goblins, constitute | Du wirst die Sanftmuth selten loben.t 


their staple materials; the characters do not speak a} In this manner, Morolf gives sensible replies to fifty. 
language suited to the times in which they are said to|eight assertions, and frequently contrives to find the 
have lived, but yet suited to human nature, which is,contrary of a sentence that is propounded; for it is 
pretty much the same at all times; and they apply it, wonderful what a number of proverbs in every language 
cleverly and discreetly. The dialects in which these are precisely the reverse of one another. Thus Solomm 
works are written ure still to be met with in many parts says: 


of Germany; but they are so softened down as ‘to be) Willst du selber dein Lob betreiben, 
intelligible even to the people of the remotest towns. Es wird nicht lange haften bleiben.+ 

The translator of the Niebelungen Lied, the ingenious; The sly Morolf answers: 
Dr. Simrock of Bonn, has now undertaken the meritorious | War ich ein Thor much selbst zu schelten, 
task of preparing an edition of these popular works in a) Andre lobten mich wahrlich selten.§ 


form worthy of them. He has made it an especial point) Concerning wine, the profoundly reflective Solomon 
to change as little as possible of their ancient dress, and | Says: 


to give only just so much polish to the language that every Der Wein erzeugt Unzuchtigkeit, 
well-educated person may be able to read them. The} Wer trunken ist der stiftet Leid.| 
first volume has just appeared, handsomely got up, and| The witty Morolf quickly rejoins: 
illustrated with wood-cuts by Professor Gubitz of Berlin. | Den Armen machet reich der Wein, 
It contains a story in which is shown the contrast between Drum sollt er allezeit trunken sein.{ 


extraordinary wisdom at.d sound common sense, which,| The truth-loving Solomon says : 
in the affairs of life, so often proves superior to the| Ich spreche, die sich am Lugen freuen, 


former. T'he one is personified by the wise King Solo-| Die sollte man vor allen scheuen.* * 
mon, the other by a peasant of Lower Saxony, named! The worldly minded Morolf rejoins : 

Morolf. The latter appears, with his ugly face, misshapen Wer nicht mit Wahrheit kann bestehen, 
body, and ragged apparel, befure the throne of Solomon, | Der muss mit Lugen sich begehen.{t 
and by his garb, but still more by the undaunted boldness| The princely Solomon says : 

of his look, attracts the notice of the prince and of all | Wenn ein Konig sein Wort verpfandet, 
present. For every question address: d to him, he has in| So ruht er nicht vis ers vollendet.++ 





readiness a pertinent and witty answer; on which account |; rn por ge hab ‘fe ji Sah onl 
Solomon enters into a discussion with him, and promises A good and irreproachable wife, is a jewe 
crown to her husband. 


him goods and money, if he gives a correct solution to 
° eas ‘ at is fi ‘ i" 
each of his propositions. Morolf acce;ts the auleen! t “A pot that is full of cream should be carefully kept 
| out of the reach of cats. 


OIE RP AD ageaaD Seeeee “ Sul. The meanest man is envied a handsome ani 
well-dressed wife. 
‘| Mor. Ifa cat has a beautiful skin, the tanner instantly 
longs for the treasure. 
«Sol. A good wife, of gentle temper, is a blessing 
surpassing every other. 
“ Mor. If she begins to scold and rage, thou wil 
seldom praise the gentleness of her temper.” 
+ “If thou wilt sound forth thine own praise, it wil 
not be of long duration.” 
§ “ Were I fool enough to censure myself, others wou 
be sure to praise me but seldom.” t 
| “ Wine begets incontinence; the drunkard is liable 
to get into mischief.” 
§ “ Wine makes the poor man rich, therefore he ougt! 


Vom Stamme Juda bin ich geboren 

Und aber Israel zum Konig erkoren.* 
Morolf instantly replies: 

Im Lande der Blinden, wie ihr wisst, 

Der Einaugige ein Konig ist-+ 
Solomon then says: 

Weisheit hat mir Gott gegeben, 

Vor allen Leuten die da leben.+ 
Morolf sneeringly rejoins: 

Wer missgiinstge Nachbarn hat, 

Der lobe sich selber, das ist mein Rath § 


« 





*«“T am descended from the tribe of Juda, and was 

elected king of Israel.” my et drunk.” 
“In the country of the blind, as y pe ow Se , 

sala — ~~ king.” © Eins, ao you well know, the) os “TI say that those who delight in lying ought mo 


+ “ Wisdom, beyond that of all livi particularly to be shunned.” 
given to me by Goi” ves ne Sate +t “He who cannot get forward with truth must have 


“ Whoever has surly neigh! I i ige | Pecourse to lying.” : . 
histealf; that is my advice.” ey UE. Se ee ++ “ When a king pledges his word, he never rests ti) 


he has fulfilled it.” 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS ‘THE SOUTIL POLE. 





extensive lands discovered towards the south pole of the 
western hemisphere, and first described by Weddell. The 
Wer Wolfe vor die Pflugschar spannt, pamphlet before us contains an official report from the 
Der baut nicht wohl sein Ackerland.* ;commander to tie minister of the marine, detailing his 
| proceedings from the time of leaving Rio Janeiro, Nov. 
last, Solomon bestows a royal donation on the| 13, 1837, till his arrival at Valparaiso, on the 7th of 
E. Morolf, who, not content with this, strives by many | April following. , 
gerafty stratagem to gain the king’s favour, His cunning, | Proceeding through the Straits of Magellan, a route so 
jowever, is foiled by — yy oe - is) much stag one that — oboe 
and combines vulgarity and baseness. When he,| recommends it from experience to vessels under ons 
* by means of an artful plan, excites the women, in preference to doubling Cape Horn, the French com- 
ghighly praised %, a to rebel, he is condemned | aged — = for New ape y oe ete 
ie. He is to be hanged. in with the first floating masses of ice on the a 
2, he raised his hands imploringly and beseechingly | January, in the latitude of 59° 30‘ south. In spite of 
the king, dropped upon one knee before him, and said :| extremely dense fogs, he reached on the 22d the latitude 
‘Noble sir, I will cheerfully submit to punishment, but) of 64°, and on the 26th came in sight of the Orkney 
inflict it in honour of all women, and let me at least} islands, “ whose dreary and mournful aspect exhibits a 
choose the tree on which I am to be hanged.’—* Thou’ perfect image of chaes and desolation,” and to the north- 
iyst indeed never said any thing good of the women,’ ward of which groupe the ships passed a whole week, 
rjoined Solomon, Pe a, —_ —_ a 7 eres Wactons wit cnet ba cameamea Guinea 
conjurest me for their sake, thy wish shail be granted.’ | hall o ebruar as s empts . 
- am he strictly commanded the attendants to do! sages through the barrier of ice which now opposed their 
the peasant no harm, till he had chosen the tree on which) progress, and in the course of these they were several 
they were to hang him. The attendants conducted, times involved in dangers the most imminent and appal- 
Morolf to the wood, and said: ‘ Now, jovial companion,| ling. At length the obstacles to their passage suuthward 
make haste and choose the finest tree: look you, here is — so ae =e nay oP was in- 
tv of them, and we want to get home again soon.’—) duced to renounce any further eflorts for that purpose. 
‘Oho cried Morolf, laughing, «what are es thinking! “ We had,” says he, “ passed a whole month, surround- 
oft It shall be a good while before I choose any tree; so. ed by ice night and day, and frequently by impenetra- 
yeneed not be in such a violent hurry. There is not one’ ble fogs into the bargain; we had followed the solid’ ice- 
of you but would like to have a pretty long time for, bank for the space of nearly two hundred leagues, with- 
onsideration, if he were going to be hanged. But come out finding ony practicable channel, and that at the price 
slong, and let us took for the tree.’ ” |of numerous perils; we had traversed without success, 
However, as it may be easily imagined, he never finds all the points where Weddell asserted that he had found 
the right tree, and by this stratagem he saves himself the sea open; the nights, which had already become long 
from the penalty of death. By another artifice, he gains rendered the navigation extremely precarious; lastly, the 
the so-much-desired favour of the king, and has the’ crews of the two cutters, exhausted with fatigue and with 
wpointment of court-fool conferred upon him. the cold and damp weather of this ice-bound region, could 
not think without a sort of mute terror, of the prolonga- 
j tion of these hazardous attempts. To all these consider- 
| tions, so powerful of themselves, I had to oppose but one 
|motive, ia reality very weak, since it merely interested 
|my self-love as commander of the expedition,—namely, 
regret to see all my efforts baffled in the 63d and 64th 





But Morolf has this answer pat to return: 





| degrees of south latitude, whereas my predecessors had 
advanced much further: joined to the certainty, that by 
. . ™ ro rppy | proceeding to the eastward of the Sandwich islands, or to 
FRENCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE SOUTH ae westward of those of New South Shetland, 1 might 
POLE. rapidly reach the €9th, 70th, or 71st degree, as Biscoe, 
. | Bellinghausen and Coo’, had done: but I withstood this 
Expedition au Pole austral et dans [ Oceanie des Cor-| temptation, convinced that the real object of our voyage 
rettes de sa Mujeste, [Astrolabe et la Zelee, so:s t| was rather to ascertain how. far the observations of Wed- 
~cummandment de M. Dumont @Urville, captaine de dell were founded and his route practicable, than to ap- 
taisseax. (Expedition to the South Pole and in the} proach a few degrees nearer to the pole; and, in this 
South Seas of his Majesty’s Cutters, I’ Astrolabe, and la| point of view, our errand was completely performed.” 
Zelie, under the command of Capt. Dumont D’Urville.)| Having again explored the groupe of the Orkney isl- 
Paris, 1839. 8 vo. ands, Captain D’Urville steered for those of New South 
Shetland, and passed within two hundred fathoms of the 
little voleano on Bridgman’s island, where the boats were 
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Captain D’Urville is well known to the world, and es- 






Pcially to the scientific world, as the commander of the 
tpedition, despatched some years since by the French 
fvernment to the South Seas in search of any traces that 
night yet exist of the unfortunate I.a Perouse, and which 

a countryman of our own, Captain Dillon, was 
‘rtunate enough about the same time to discover in the 

of Vanikoro. He has recently been appointed to 
‘“nduct another enterprise undertaken by the French 
ernment, principally for the purpose of exploring the 





* “He who yokes wolves to his plough, cannot 
cultivate his land well.” 








prevented from landing from the fury of the surf. He 
then directed his course towards “ the southern regions of 
which mention is made in the accounts of those bold 
fishermen, who went to catch seals in the New South 
Shetland islands from 1820 to 1824, but of which we yet 
possessed no positive information either as to their form, 
their extent, or even their position.” On the 27th of 
February, the ships came in sight of those mysterious 
regions, and spent eight days in tracing their configura- 
tion for the space of nearly 120 miles, between the lati- 
tude of 63° and 64°. “These lands, crowned_by im- 
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mense peaks, are covered with everlasting ice of indefinite 
thickness. But for the blackish rocks, left bare by the 
melting of the snow that bounds them towards the coast,| cies in the Revelations, and, where he was dreaded 
it would be difficult to distinguish them from the nume-| and his private life wholly unknown, he was degraded 
rous ice-fields which accompany them. The principal of | into the most horrible monster ever yet clothed jin 
these lands was named Louis Philippe’s Land, in memory human form. For ourselves, despot as he might ? 
of the king who first conceived the idea of exploring these! sy|jied as he was by the crimes attendant on fo in 
southern regions. : ordinate ambition, we have always thought tha 
The ships now pursued their course for the coast of could we see him, as the French term it, en robe r 
Chili, but during their passage thither the scurvy broke| chambre,” we should find some fascination by which 
out on board both of them with such virulence that, on | he secured the adoration of his soldiers, his intimate 
+ ar arrival in the road of Conception on the 7th of! companions, and attendants. His name still electrifies 
April, the Zelée had 40 men incapable of duty, and the|ihe jeart of many a Frenchman, even among el 
Astrolabe 15 sick ; but a change of diet on reaching land which are said to have aetieed naan ‘os 8 — 
speedily produced the most beneficial eflects. After a the warrior, the stat dtl pasa ms and 
stay of nearly six weeks in the bay of Conception, as well chet ea tmathccempacive tiny” tepalarrcecey wa 
. . one of the greatest captains, the greatest legislators, 


for the recovery of the crews as the repairs of the dam-| ai - 
ages sustained by the ships among the ice, Captain |r most liberal patrons, that the world ever produced, 


d’Urville sailed in prosecution of the further objects of his ifwe may believe the authors of the pages now befon 
abate us, we may add that he was an affectionate husband, 


Capt. d’Urville concludes with feelingly expressing his | amr ie ray, and maaster ; and - them we find the 
regret at having been prevented from gaining for his | Fron of that devotion which was paid to him while 
crews the premium which was offered. “Most assured-|‘!V!"&s and which has, in so many instances, survived 


ly,” he adds, “the poor fellows laboured, and suffered, | his fortunes and his life. It will be said that these 


end deserved that reward a hundred times as much | Welities are incompatible with the stains which some 


as if they had found the sea open, as Weddell pre-|0f his public actions have left upon his character; 
tends to have done; for, in this case, a fortnight’s sail|t, in answer, we will affirm, that one absorbing 
exempt from any dangers, would have been sufficient to | PaS8ion too often leads our frail nature to commit a 
carry us to the 75th degree, and to bring us back again.|thousand inconsistencies, and seems to divide the 
Naturally unconcerned about the future, the seaman cares | being in its power into two separate souls, the on 
little for money for its own sake; our’s therefore, soon | Wholly distinct from the other. 


of his progress. Many were alarmed; many wep 
jealous ; a few identified him with one of the Prophe. 











forgot the premium, after joking upon it for some days.— These ** Souvenirs” are a collection of anecdotes, 
But I have not forgotten, and never shall forget the terri-| Written from the recollections of, and by the actor 
ble trials, to which I have exposed them.” who played their partsin them. ‘The names of these 


His report, dated on board the Astrolabe, May/| writers are, many of them, known to us, and ae 
25th, 1838, at sea, is accompanied with a plan of the | sufficient to stamp them with authenticity ; of those 
tracks of the vessels among the ice from the 4th to| whom we do not know, we can only say that they ar 
the 9th of February, and a chart of that portion of|in such respectable company, that we have no reason 
the coast of Louis Philippe’s Land, which he had an /|to doubt their veracity. ‘The introduction is by M. 
opportunity of exploring. Frederic Souli¢, one of the contributors, and bears s0 
much on what we have said, that we are tempted to 
make an extract from it, which sets forth Napoleon's 
—- best title to immortality, and to recommend ou 
readers not to consign it to the usually oblivious fate 
of introductions. 


From the Foreign Monthly Review, * But, [says M. Soulié,] the best inheritance which 

. |we have received from him, is the admirable concen 

PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. tration of France into one body and one being. This 
has been effected by the joa and easy administre 


Souvenirs de li Vie privie de Napoleon [Reminiscences |tion which has ealled every part into action, and by 
of the Private Life of Navoleon.) By Messrs. the code of laws which forms the basis of administre 
Arnault of the French Academy ; Captain Foresti,|tion. In every thing, government, science, fine arts, 
Preceptor to the Duke of Reichstidt; the Duke de| order is the surest method of obtaining success; It 
Ga*te, Minister of the Finances during the Em-| forms their greatest beauty, their highest attribute; 
pire; Jules Janin; Count de las Cases, &e. &c.,; and order was the pre-eminent feature in the genius 
collected and arranged by Emile Marco de St.|of Napoleon.” 

Hilaire, author of * Memoires d’un Page,” “Sou-| Without attempting to notice all the anecdotes 
venirs intimes des Temps de l’Empire,” &e. with | contained in these two volumes, we will select a few, 
an Introduction by Frederick Soulis. 2 vols, Svo.|and hazard some extracts, in order to give an idea 
Paris, 1839, the interest of the work to our readers. The firs 
by M. Souli:, contains a curious account of the dit 
“The great can never be impartially judged by | turbances at Rome, at the time that Joseph Bonaparte 
their cotemporaries,” is an opinion universally ex-|was ambassador there for the French republic. It 
pressed, and we know not a stronger example of its| was supposed that his political principles would 
truth than Napoleon Bonaparte. While he took an|duce him to lend his countenance to the liberals; 
active part in the affairs of the civilized world, he | but, neither having the wish nor the power to sanctiot 
caused too much agitation to be fairly estimated. | sueh proceedings, he resisted when they employ 

Some were dazzled by his glory, others were dragged | force. General Duphot was murdered in the stg 

on, inspite of themseives, by the meteor-like rapidity igle, and, as Joseph could not obtain, even from the 
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ment which he had endeavoured to protect,|interview between Napoleon and Madame de Stael ; 
apology or indemnity for the insults and injuries, the conjunction of these two names being always 

be had received, he quitted the city, and, two months likely to produce at least amusement. 
sierwards, the pontifical power was overthrown. **] was scarcely seated when Madame de Staél 
The second historiette is from the pen of M. placed herself close to me. “There is no coming 
Amault, the poet and distinguished academician, and near your general,” said she ; “ you must present me 
jegeribes the voyage to Egypt on board L’Orient, to him.” Knowing his prejudices against this lady, 
ybich conveyed Napoleon and his staff. The Gener- whose domineering disposition he dreaded, and fear- 
il, having, perhaps, for the only time in his life, ing that she would meet with a rebuff, I endeavoured 
pothing to do, sent for M. Arnault to read to him in to dissuade her from the introduction. 1 could not 
hisowncabin. He, generally speaking, hated poetry ; succeed, for, seizing hold of me, she led me straight 
yerertheless, on this occasion, he selected it, and the to Bonaparte, through the circle which surrounded 
Odyssey was the theme. After a number of trite him, and which she by her action dispersed. Forced 
remarks, Showing, however, that he was insensible to do as she desired, and wishing to avoid any re- 
the beauties of the Father of Poets, Napoleon burst sponsibility, in consequence of a very significant look 
into the following declamation : ** And you call that which I had just received, I said, “* Madame de Sfaél, 
ablime, you poets! What a difference between general, pretends to require further recommendation 
your Homer and my Ossian! Let us read Ossian.” | to your notice than that to which she is entitled by her 
He then began to read, or rather declaim, his favourite|own name and wishes. Allow me to present her to 
Temora, which, by the by, he performed very much you.” The circle soon reclosed around us, all being 
jikea school-boy, and stopped frequently to exclaim :| anxious to hear what passed between two such cele- 
“These thoughts and sentiments, and this imagery,|brities. She began by pouring forth the most emphatic 
wefar more noble than the tiresome repetitions of compliments, to which he replied coldly, but politely. 
your Odyssey. This is grand, this is sublime!|Any other person would have gone no further, but, 
Ossian is a poet, and Homer uothing but a rhapso-| without heeding the reserve which his features and 
dist.” commen expressed, Madame de Staél, determined to 
Itseems that Bonaparte, while he acknowledged engage him in a regular discussion, therefore perse- 
the influence of music over the minds of his soldiers,|cuted him with questions. ‘ General,” said she, 
ad, consequently, always provided them with good |‘ which is the woman you could love the most t’— 
bands, was himseif but little sensible to its charms,|** My wife, madam,” was the reply.—* Of course,”’ 
ad, although gifted witha beautiful voice, he could|she returned; ‘ but which could you esteem the 
wtsing in tune. Singing was even a sign of ill-| most ?’’—* Her who best attends to her domestic 
wmour on his part, and, when he was cross, he|duties,”” answered Napoleon.—“I can understand 
waked about with his hands behind him, humming | that,” persevered the lady, * but which woman would 
mair as falsely as possible, and then few dared to be best thought of by you ?’”’—“She who produces 





hhim. ‘If you have anything to ask of the! 
General,”” said Junot one day to M. Arnault, “1 
advise you not to go near him just now, for he is 
ing ” 
“The taking of Malta forms the subject of the third 
paper, and as a mere matter of history, would be in- 
esting; but it is still more so from the example 
which it affords of the promptitude of the great com- 
wander, Possession was taken, and there was a 
complete reorganization of every thing—uational 
guard, administration, not only laws, but lighting, 
paving, water, education, police, nothing was neglect- 
ed,and in six weeks Malta was converted into a 
French colony. 

We now proceed to M. Arnault’s account of his 
frst impressions concerning M. de Talleyrand, not 
doubting that the picture will be felt to be true by 
those who have known this extraordinary man. 

“His face, which was not destitute of attraction, 
sck me, less from its positive expression than 
fom a certain carelessness and malignity which gave 
ltapeculiar character ; and it might have been deemed 
hehead of an angel, animated by the mind of a devil. | 
was evidently the countenance of a man of the) 
world, more accustomed to receive attention than to| 
bestow it; of a man who, in early youth, had been 
satiated with the pleasures of the world. I should 

ve assigned it to a favourite page, if the head of 

and the band had not bespoken the ecclesiastic, 
id the crosier that this ecclesiastic was already a 
prelate,”* 


The same author gives usa description of a curious 





most children,” concluded the great man, and, bow- 
ing, left the ‘circle, which was much more amused 
than Madame de Sta 1 by what had passed. Dis- 
concerted, she turned to me and said, ‘“ Your great 
man is a very singular man.” The fact is, that Bo- 
naparte, after that lady’s public conduct, thought that 
she sought him less to admire than to rule him, and 
that she flattered him as we caress a horse which we 
are going to ride. Jealous of his independence, he 
for ever kept her at a distance, although she most 
indiscreetly returned to the charge, nor desisted till 
she had received a much ruder shock. She hada 
mania for ruling every body, and he for not being 
governed by any one,—‘ Inde ire.’ ” 

The interview here described has been much spo- 
ken of in the world, and we are glad to see an ace 
count of it on which we may rely. 

The work entitled ** Mémoires de Bourrienne”’ is 
well known to contain an infinity of misrepresenta- 
tions, not, perhaps, always intentional on the part of 
the author, but arising from an inordinate vanity on 
his part, and a desire to gloss over the realities which 
led to his dismissal by his sovereign. We have here, 
in the paper called “ ‘The Private Cabinet,” the 
cause of Bourrienne’s disgrace, and the long forbear- 
ance of Napoleon towards him, in consideration of 
their early affection ; also the devotion which the 
Emperor expected from those who were attached to 
this part of the service—a devotion which was often 
rewarded by acts of generosity. 

We do not hesitate to make a copious extract 
from the little history by M. Soulié, entitled, A let- 
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ter from Napoleon to the Emptess Josephine.” The 
connection it has with the excitement which the 
threatened invasion of Buonaparte caused in this 
country, and the suggestion it contains respecting the 
abandonment'of this enterprize, lead us to select it, 
even if we curtail the rest of our notice for its sake. 

“In such a man as the Emperor, one word, or ever: 
a gesture, would reveal the whole of a vast thought, 
for he rarely took the trouble to explain himself in 
any other manner. Why he abandoned his design 
of invading England is a question that has been often 
asked. Would it be thought to refine too much on 
the involuntary emotions of Napoleon, if in them we 
were toseek the solution of this question? I was an eye 
witness to the following adventure, in which I be- 
lieve I have traced the primary cause of his change 
of plan. Several of us were sitting with him one 
evening at Boulogne, when an aid-de-camp suddenly 
entered, saying that a storm was raging, and that a 
gun-vessel had just been carried away. Napoleon 
snatched up his hat, and, without speaking a word to 
us, hurried out of the room, muttering to himself, 
** Another storm !”? We followed, and were soon on 
the shore with him. The night was dark, the wind 
roared, the sailors shouted, and every now and then 
we heard signals of distress from the vessel. ‘ Let 
us go to the rescue of your comrades.” cried the 
Emperor. No one replied, and at that moment the 
moon burst from behind the clouds; and, seeing 
that scarcely any succour had been attempted, he be- 
came irritated and vexed at the indecision of those 
around him. He loudly and haughtily exclaimed : 
“ Ah! the sailors are afraid of the sea! 1 shall send 
for my grenadiers !” At these words all were in 
motion; the Emperor urged the departure of the 
boats with voice and gesture, and followed them 
with his eyes, till they disappeared in the darkness 
and swell of the sea. The shore was soon covered 
with spectators, bat the alarm-gun was the only 
sound which could be heard above that of the waves. 
Each time it fired the Emperor looked uneasily at 
the water, and then turned to those near hiin, in order 
to collect their opinions. 

Among these he several times heard, ** What 
folly ! it is impossible to livein such a sea—all must 
perish! It would be better to abandon the gun-ves- 
sel. This comes of meddling with what we do not 
understand.” Again the gun was fired, and again, 
** They have drifted more than a league,” said Na- 
poleon ; ‘they will perish on the rocks. Where are 
the boats! Do you not see any thing of them ?”— 
** Nothing, sire,” 1 replied.—**We must go,” cried 
the Emperor. ‘A boat! quick! aboat!” A nav- 
al officer ventured a remark on the state of the sea. 
Napoleon looked at him, and sternly answered :— 
** Have you no ears, then t? Do you not hear the ves- 
sel‘at her last gasp?” A fresh shot was fired— 
«That is perhaps her last sigh,” he continued. A 
boat was made ready, the Emperor stepped into it, 
I followed him with four rowers and the above-men- 
tioned naval officer. The men vigorously struggled 
with the waves: the Emperor stood upright at the 
prow, one foot resting on the gunwale, so that the 
waves which sometimes inundated us broke over his 
knee ; looking fixedly before him, he several times 
said in a low voice : ** Do we advance ?”—* Scarce- 
ly, sire,” answered the naval officer. ‘* Your men 
have neither strength nor courage,” he returned.— 
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“ Sire,”’ said the officer, “* we cannot expect them to 
do more, the sea runs so high.”—* The sea! The 
sea !”’ muttered Napoleon; “it rebels ; but we cap 
conquer it.” 

At this moment we were driven back by a huge 
wave, which caused us to lose the way we had 
nade, and seemed like au answer from the ocean 
The Emperor stamped ; the rowers began ogee: 
when another gleam from the moon shewed us the 
other boats. ‘Stupid fellows !”’ said the Funperor 
“they are wrong! The vessel is to the left; they 
will throw themselves into the English guard. We 
must warn them. Order some one to go and tell, , , 
He turned round, and then first seemed sensible that 
his habits of command had betrayed him into an ab. 
surdity ; there were neither staff nor aid-de-camps 
near him ; his will and his orders could not extend 
beyond the boat, and were imprisoned by the waters, 
His snuff-box was in his hand, and he tossed it into 
the wave, which was rising against us. It seemed 
as though hc were trying to exorcise the sea, but the 
boat was nearly swamped, and our danger became immi- 
nent. Again the officer ventured to speak. “The sea 
is dreadful, sire; we shall soon be unable to steer the 
boat.”—* Shall we then suffer these untortunate persons 
to perish ?” said Napoleon.—“ Sire ! our loss will not 
save them.” No answer was made to this. I gave a 











sign to the officer to return, when Napoleon seated him- 
self on the prow, and remained buried in thought. At 
length we reached the shore ; when, jumping out, he took 
hold of my arm, and said, “The land! the land ! do you 
comprehend ? it never fails the foot of a soldier ; it 
neither swells nor opens ; it is obedient ; it has always 
a field of battle ready for victory. Oh the land! the land!” 
and, as he uttered these words, he stamped with en- 
thusiasm. The first boats saved the vessel; the Emperor 
returned home, wrote a letter the next morning, and gaveit 
to me to deliver to Josephine, whom I was about to join. 
I fancied that he had there given vent to feelings, at which 
I could only guess from the few words that he had ut 
tered. t 

I started, and presented the letter to the Empress. 
She read it in my presence, and then said, “ You 
have passed a terrible night ."—“* The Emperor has 
perhaps described it to you?’’? I observed, feeling 
anxious to learn what he had written under the in- 
fluence of that moment, when he had been so com- 
pletely baffled. A storm delineated by him must 
indeed be a_picture.””—* Nearly so,’’ returned 
Josephine ; ** he is even poetical, see.’’ Saying these 
words, she handed the letter to me, and I read as fol- 
lows :—** Madame and dear Wife—During the four 
days that I have been absent from you, I have been 
incessantly on horseback, and in motion, without any 
injury tomy health. M. Morethasinformed me of yout 
plan of starting on Monday, and if you travel by easy 
journeys, you will reach the waters without fatigue. 
The wind having freshened much during the night, 
one of our gun-vessels in the roads was driven out to 
sea, and became entangled among the rocks, a league 
from Boulogne. I thought all were lost, but we suc 
ceeded in saving every thing. It was a grand sight; 
the firing of the alarm-guns, the shore covered with 
lights, the sea roaring with fury; the whole night 
passed in anxious efforts to save, or the expectaliot 
of seeing the unhappy crew perish ; the mind divided 
between the night, the ocean, and eternity. At five 
in the morning all brightened again, all were save, 
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snd I lay down as if in a romantic or epic dream ; a 
feeling which would have made me aware that I was 
slone, if fatigue and drenched limbs had left me any 
other power than that of sleeping. 

«There was not a word in this letter to warrant the 
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Of the divorce of the excellent Josephine there can- 
not be two opinions, unless, indeed, as we have before 
stated, crowned heads have peculiar laws for them- 
selves. Still there is so much of frolic and naivete in 
Napoleon’s first interview with Maria Louise, that 


impression I had received, but, as I reflected on the}we cannot forbear quoting it. The programme of the 


impatience of the 


mperor, wrestling with the waves, etiquette having been drawn up according to the an- 


and the confident tone of his voice when he touched|cient usages of France, it was observed to the letter; 
the shore, 1 was convinced that from that moment he/the Emperor himself alone infringing it in the follow- 


hesitated to undertake an expedition where his will 
could not command every thing. Eight years after- 
wards, he learned, in Russia, that the land also pre- 


ing manner. When he was informed that the bride 
was only a few leagues from Soissons, he called to 
his head valet Constant, to order the little caleche, 


sents obstacles more powerful than the most power-jand then dress him carefully but hastily ; a little 


ful genius.” 


piece of vanity perhaps induced him to throw over 


There is something very original in the following|all the grey coat which he had worn at Wagram. 


anecdote of the King of Bavaria, who was much dis- 
tinguished by Napoleon. He was one evening in- 


Accompanied by Murat, he secretly ieft the park at 
Fontainbleau, got into his caleche, which had no arms 


vied to a theatrical representation at the Tuileries,|on it, aud was attended by servants out of livery. He 


and a little before the end of the entertainment was 
received by the Emperor into his own bex, which 


was a high mark of favour. On quitting the theatre,|horses. 


passed through Soissons, and reached Courcelles at 


the moment when the Empress’s courier was securing 


Napoleon and his brother-in-law Jeft the 


Napoleon took him by the arm, and, as the two/carriage, which drew up to one side, and, as the rain 


mooarchs walked on, acrowd eagerly gathered round 
them. ‘The King’s head being full of stories he had 


fell in torrents, they sheltered themselves under the 
porch of achurch. They there awaited the Empress’s 


heard of the address of the Parisian pickpockets,|carriage, and no sooner did it stop for horses, than 


who, by the help of a magnificeut costume and bor- 


Napoleon darted towards it. ‘The chamberlain re- 


rowed name, gain access to these feles at the palace,|cognized him, and, not being in the secret of the in- 
he became uneasy about his watch and snuffbox ; and,jcognito, hastened to Jet down the steps, Joudly an- 


when the crowd assembled, slipping his arm from 


nouncing the Emperor. Napoleon, however, was 


that of the Emperor, he covered his seals with his/too quick for him; he clambered into the carriage 


hand, and observed with the utmost simplicity. 
“Pardon, sire, but it is as well to be cautious. I do 
not know every body here, and no one knows who 
may be present.”—*+ You are quite right,” archly re- 
plied Napoleon, the fears of the King not having es- 
caped him ; ** were I in your place, L should, do the 
same at Munich.” 

The interview between the Emperors of France 
and Russia could not fail to strike us as another proot 
of the hollowness of Royal Alliances: the professions 
of unchangeable good fellowship and coucord, if 
broken by insignificant individuals, are thought to be 
highly dishonourable, but crowned heads havea patent 
for setting their professions of good faith aside at 
convenience, 


without the aid of the steps, and, throwing his arms 
round Maria Louise, repeatedly embraced her. She, 
who was not prepared for such a meeting, struggled 
and screamed, till the Queen of Naples, who was in 
the carriage with her, called out, “* Why, Madame, 
itis the Emperor,” at which information she would 
have fallen upon her knees, but he prevented her by 
nother kiss, and gave orders to drive on. 
Napoleon’s definition of a page may perhaps be 
verified in more countries than one. The education 
f those of the Tuileries being debated in full coun- 
cil, Colonel d’Assigny was appointed their sub-gov- 


ernor, ** because,” said Napoleon, * you are too easy, 
or rather too indulgent, for the office of head-gover- 


nor. A page is as malicious as a monkey, as mis- 


The heart of Napoleon is well shown in the ac-|chievous as a school-boy, as choleric as a turkey- 


count of the death of Marshal Lannes at Essling, who, 
While sitting in a trench, was shot in both knees by 
acannon ball. He was carried to the surgeon, and 
the Emperor, seeing that be was wounded, hastened 


burst into a Jangh. 


sock, as dainty as a cat, as giddy as a May-fly, as 
idle as a marmot, and as vain as a peacock. Ah! Ah! 


you do not know them as I do!” The whole council 
* Yes,” continued the Emperor, 


tohim, embraced and sobbed over him, exclaiming.) it isas I have the honour to tell you, and therefore 
“Lannes, my friend, dost thou not know me? It is/do I wish to keep a tight rein over them.” 


l,it is the Emperor, it is Bonaparte, thy friend, Lan- 
tes; thou shalt be saved !”” 
his eyes, and with difficulty answered, “ Sire, I could 


We are far from having exhausted the subject of 


The Marshal opened|this very amusing book, but we must now refer our 
readers to the work itself, particularly recommending 


wish to live if I could still serve you and France ;|to their notice, the Oratorio of Hadyn, and the Infer- 


but ere one hour elapses, you will have lost one of|: 
your best friends.”’ Napoleon, on his knees, wept 


ial Machine, ‘I'he Coronation, Two Visits, The Bill 


to Pay, Parades and Inspections, in the first volume; 


bitterly, and half choked, turned to Massena, saying|and in the second, Three Months at Schonbrunn, The 
as Lannes was born away: “ My heart must have re-|Valley of St. Helena in Austria, Custom Houses 
ceived a terrible shock if I could have thought of any|and Smuggling, the Unexpected Return, and The 
thing but my army on such a day.” 





Pupils of the Guard. 











‘rom the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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France still continues to give us her memoirs of 


that extraordinary period, the last half century. It is 
remarkable, that they are chiefly the product of a 
class, who, in England, are, probably, the least lit- 
erary body of the whole community—military men. 
It is true, that the French /i/ferateurs have written on 
the perpetual subject of the Revolution; and, if the 
tomb of Napoleon could be raised of paper, it would 
long since have looked down upon the pyramids. 
But the /itterateurs, in their lower degrees, are mere 
workmen, and in their highest are mere theorists; 
the one loathes his work as adrudgery, the other em- 
bellishes it like the scenery of a melo-drame, and 
both are equally tempted to model facts, the one to 
his profit, and the other to his party. 

Of course there are exceptions in either case, but 
we speak of classes; and the lure is so powerful to 
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must go through the cooling system of at least 
acentury to come, before it is fit to settle any thing 
beyond the steps of a quadrille. 

Thus, from the politicians we can expect nothing 
in the shape of authorship more authentic than one of 
Rousseau’s novels. But we must acknowledge that 
the military men have laboured actively to fill up the 
chasm. From them alone we have a series of me. 
moirs, which all but complete the narrative of that 
mighty mystery—a mystery which will not be solved 
till the present generation are a hundred years beyond 
the search. They have had ebvious advantages, 
the advantages of Virgil’s hero, ** quorum pars mag. 
na,”’ of being among the subjects of the events; or 
of Cesar, in first fighting the baitles, and then tell. 
ing them ; or of modern cabinets, of keeping all their 
own blundersin the dark, and laying the blame on 
fortune. ‘They have had another important advan. 
tage over their own contemporaries. They have 
outlived them. 

It is a curious circumstance, and one which poli- 
ticians ought to take to heart, especially in revolu- 
tions, that statesmen are formidably short-lived, 
Thus in France we have seen a crowd of septua 
genarians and octogenarians bequeathing - their 
reminiscences to posterity with the swords of Ma 
rengo, Jena, and Austerlitz hanging up over their 








the selfishness or the vanity of human nature, that/|firesides; while all the heroes of the pen and pike 
our true surprise would be to find a French history/are lcng since the food of the worthier worm. The 
of this great and terrible catastrophe, which did not}sabre and the grape-shot, bivouacs and. Cossack 
bear the palpable imprimatur of personal feelings.|burrahs, were found to be not half so hazardous as 
We cannot open a volume on the subject without) revolutionary sitting ; the committee of public safety 
scenting the odour of the parti gauche, or the parti} was more mortal than a dozen pitched battles ; and 
droit, or of that complacent centre, which, eschewing} in France the coward took refidye in the camp, charg- 
all honesty of opinion, as hazardous to all purchase |ed in the field to avoid the majesty of angry republi- 
of its possessor, sits in all weathers at the receipt of|canism in the streets, and made light of horse, foot, 
custom, smiles on both minister and republican with} and artillery, in comparison of the simple but never 
impartial corruptibility, and adapts itself and its|rusty machinery of the guillotine. 
wares to the purse of all mankind. While the whole generation of the regicides, 
The Revolution was a wonder. It brought preci-|fratricides, and parricides, went to their own 
pitately among men what they had heard of in his-| place; while the patriots of 1783 were beheaded by 
tory, and in the stories of ancestral life, but had|the patriots of 1793, the patriots of 1793 by the pat 
never seen. If a comet had plunged among them | riots of 1795, until the Republic was turned intoa 
in some wild wandering from its orbit, the astonish-| despotism, the patriots were turned into soldiers, the 
ment, the terror, and perhaps the desolation, could | soldiers into slaves, and Bonaparte, turned into Ne 
scarcely have been greater. It is true that Europe|poleon le Grand, was the master of them all, the 
had seen an American Revolution, but it was two|head-keeper of the wild beasts, the lion in the den 
thousand miles off; it belonged to another’ hemis-| of jackalls, the grand devourer in the banquet, where 
phere; it swept, and blazed, and crushed, but it was/|the bones of kings and people were food; Mathiew 
among men of whom Europe knew not much more|-Dumas and his confreres, the daring sabreus, who 
at that period than if they had been tenants of the|had led the French infantry aud cavalry, like so 
moon. It was a comet, but far down in the horizon,|many torrents of fire and steel, over the Continent, 


feeble, cloudy, and withouta tail. But it was a 
different phenomenon, when the Revolution rushed 
down on France; when they saw with their own 
eyes the measureless rapidity, ceaseless flame, and 
broad and burning disk, rolling above their heads, 
and hourly descending tillit impinged against their 


bore **a charmed life ;”? saw Emperors and empires 
perish; saw “(£mpereur d’Eipereurs” himself, 
chained like a vulture to a rock to scent the slaugh- 
| ters of Europe ata distance ,without the power of pat- 
taking of the spoil; saw a new dynasty possess the 
throne; aad lived to write the history of them all, 









and congratulate themselves on the harmlessness of 
bullets and lances, cannon shot, and even of camp 
brandy. ‘To those men we owe all that is really val 
uable in the narratives of their time. And some of 
them have been indefatigable. Count Duinas has 
already written the annals of the war, from 1799 t 


world. 

The effects of those strange and terrible times have 
not yet passed from the French brain. La Jeune 
France, curled and coxcomb as it is, still exhibits 
evident and luckless proofs that it is not fit for sober 
and honest government of any kind. Itstill has to 
clear its giddy head of the vapours which fifty years| 1808, a vast work, in nineteen volumes, with plates 
of fantasy have been sending up; and this memora-\and plans; and now offers the “ Memoirs of his own 
ble compound of fierceness and frivolity, of the worst| Time, from the beginning of the Revolution to 1836:” 
politics and the best tailoring on the face of the earth,'a space of thirty-seven years of the most singular 

















and astounding casualties of the European 


Mathieu Dumas, was born at Montpellier, and in- 
tended-for the army, was appointed to a sub-lieuten- 
wey in the regiment of Medoc, in 1773. His first 
grvice was against the mob of Montauban, whom a 
far, or pretended fear, of famine had stirred into a riot. 
— Even then,” observes the old soldier, whom 
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dividuals, who afterwards figured in public life} 
among the rest, M. Servan, subsequently minister of 
war; M. Lacuee, who became minister of wat under 
Napoleon; and the Count de Grimboard, the author 
of the Essay on Battles. 

“‘T laboured [says he] a great deal with them; 1 
studied the Flemish wars, and the campaigns of our 
best generals on this frontier. I personally visited 


Napoleon and common sense had, by this time,|the most famous fields of battle, such as Denain, 
thoroughly cleansed of his republicanism, * one|Fontuenoy, &c. One day I went over that of Mal- 


night see beforehand to what an excess this turbulent 
lation was capable of proceeding, and how much 
the bands of obedience were already loosened.” 

France was then at peace, and the hot blood of 
the young soldier had no opportunity of sowing any 
share of it, to produce Jaurels. But his mind was 
employed in a manner which promised a copious 
harvest in due time. 

“ My regiment, (ays he,] which was commanded 
by the marquis de Mauray was ordered to Briancon. 
The year which 1 passed there was the one of all my 
youth which was best employed. I had been ap- 

inted to the training of some of our companies in 
oe of the forts, during a long and severe winter. 
Igave my mind up tothe pursuit, and formed for 
nyselfa system of military study, which I have ever 
since followed. I felt the importance of the details of 
service, as the elements of the science; and also 
the fitness of separating them from the larger scale of 
ucties. From the details [ wrned,to military history; 
adalso occupied myself with the study of field op- 
tations. I received excellent lessons from an old 
ficer, highly accomplished, and practised in the de- 
uilofthe general staff—M. Doumet, the town-major 
of Briancon. This officer had compiled, revised, 
and had also himself made some excellent military 
charts of the Alps, from Mount Cenis to the mouth 
ofthe Var. He travelled on foot, and studied the 
ground during the fine season, which there lasts 
% shorta time; and, during the Jong winter, he 
worked on those plans, so accurately made, the op- 
ertions of a supposed campaign. Those memoranda 
vere actually equivalent to entire campaigns, and he 
pursued the manoeuvres from day to day, as if he 
had to superintend them in the face of anenemy. I 
followed M. Doumet in this work ; practised the plan- 











plaquet, and following the critical narrative of Feu- 
quieres, which I had in my hand, I looked, in the 
wood of Sars, for the passage by which Prince Eu- 
gene, after having turned the leit wing of the French 
line, broke and separated the cavalry, and, by this 
manoeuvre, decided the fate of that bloody day, so 
deadly to the French army.” 

He remarks that, by a curious fortune, he was en- 
abled to examine the field by the help of an eye-wit- 
ness of the battle, though a century had passed by. 
This eye-witness was the son of the miller who 
had acted as guideto Eugene. He was then (Sept. 
11, 1709,) fourteen years old, and he still perfectly 
remembered the whole scene. * Look there,’ said 
the old man, “that is the path by which we went 
ou leaving the mill; see that little chapel riddled with 
balls—-that was the middle, and the hardest fought 
spot of the whole battle. Further towards the right, 
you will see the copse where so many of the Dutch 
troops fell.” His account tallied exactly with that 
of Feuquieres. 

The marquis de Castries, governor of French 
Flanders, attracted by his talents, and a!so acquainted 
with his family, took particular notice of the young 
officer ; and introduced him to Puysegur, lieutenant- 
general, and distinguished as an inspector of infantry, 
who made him his aide-de-camp; doubtless a mark 
of especial approval, where the candidates must 
have been so numerous. But the time for bringing 
his acquirements into practice was now come. ‘I'he 
American rebellion, in 1775, had instantly awoke 
the slumbering perfidy of the French court. The 
loss of Canada, and the peace of 1763, which con- 
firmed it as a British colony, had rankled in the 
heart of the French cabinet; though Canada had 
been a despised colony while it remained in the hands 








ting of ground; drew a great deal; ard read the/of France; but though this appeal was made to French 


wemoires of Marshal de Berwick, with the excellent 
I happened to meet a com-|cover Canada, which, after all, it made no attempt 


wtes of my instructor. 


pride, the true motive of the cabinet was, nof to re- 


nde, M. Poncet, who shared my fondness for study./to recover by either treaty or arms, but to disable 
He had originally been intended, like myself, for the| England, by cutting off the United States from the 


engineers, and he had the same desite to take advan-| empire. 
As soon as the season| England, or more fatal to France herself. It was a 
The|breach of peace for the sake of plunder, a violation 


tage of his early knowledge. 


ilowed, we made reconnoissances together. 


Nothing could be more treacherous to 


marquis de Mauray proposed to make a tour of the|of the most solemn compact with a friendly and un- 


High Alps with us. 


We visited the principal sum-| offending nation, for the sake ofits final ruin. But 


nits and passages, the most important positions, and|such atrocities will not go unpunished, while a high 


posts most remarkable in former wars. 


We| Providence dispenses justice among nations. Ven- 


mde journals, and drew up reports or meinoirs ou|geance fell upon the great criminal, instant, open, and 


wr reconnoissances.”” ’ 


irresistible. There never, perhaps, was an instance 


On the removal of his regiment to Valenciennes,|in history, which more distinctly displayed its con- 
this intelligent young soldier pursued the same|nexion with the crime. The French troops which 


course of manly industry. 


In *1774, Louis XVI.| were sent out as auxiliaries to America returned as 


iad ascended the throne, and some vague conceptions | the eneinies to their own government. The support 
fachange in the inactivity of public affairs seemed | of rebellion against treaty transformed them into re- 
have stimulated the younger officers. Dumas not/belsto their own allegiance. The guilty intrigue of 
nly found here subalterns, who willingly joined his|the French cabinet was punished in the extinction of 
tudies, but was made acquainted with several in-|the whole monarchy—the corruption of the soldiery, 
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by wars, civil and foreign, which drank their blood 
during ten years of desperate hostility—the dishonest 
acquiescence of the higher classes, by confiscation, 
exile, and death ; the unhappy weakness of the king, 
by the loss of his head—the unprincipled ambition of 
France. by sufferings of unexampled length and 
misery, finished by Being twice overrun by the ar- 
mies of Europe. 

Itis notless remarkable that the individual whom 
the Freneh cabinet had sent as its chief agent to 
America, La Fayette, was the especial beginner of 
the French revolution—the commander of the national 
guards, which overthrew the monarchy—the heart- 

ess and treacherous coxcomb, who bowed the un- 
fortunate king of France, on the 6th of October, into 
a dungeon, from whieh he emerged only to the scaf- 
fold. Dumas was appointed aide-camp to Rocham- 
beau, who was sent with a corps of 8,000 men to 
assist the rebels. The expedition sailed under the 
admiral Duternay, and arrived only in time to see 
general Green beaten by lord Cornwallis. The 
French gained no laurels in this traitorous service. 
La Fayette’s advance guard was beaten by Corn- 
wallis, his main body keeping at a due distance ; but 
Cornwallis having, with infinite folly, in spite of 
the example of Burgoyne, shut himself up in York, 
and, being blockaded by sea and land, was forced to 
surrender with 8,000 men. This event finished the 
war by land, but the total defeat of the count de 
Grasse punished the French by the loss of their prin- 
cipal fleet, and the glorious defence of Gibraltar more 
than restored the lustre of the British arms. 

On the return of Dumas to France, he found the 
monarchy in convulsion, was involved in the general 
whirl of revolution, was driven out of France, where his 
life was in hazard, rambled through the continent, at 
length made his way back to Paris, and, what was of still 
more importance to himself, made his way to the feet of 
Bonaparte. The First Consul appointed him to the rank 
of general of brigade. Dumas observed that his former 
rank had been that of lieutenant-general. Napoleon, in 
his rapid style, answered: “It is better both for the 
service and for you that you should resume your rank on 
the field of battle.” Bonaparte in the mean time appointed 
him to the formation of a corps of cavalry, consisting of 
young men of the old families, all volunteers, nominally 
intended for a guard, but actually as hostages. The 
memorable campaign of Marengo soon opened, and 
Dumas, anxious for service, asked leave to join the army. 
About the end of April, 1800, he received an order to go 
to Dijon as chief of the staff of the second army of reserve. 
Nothing could open the eyes of Austria to the plans of 
the first consul. Dumas pressed his request for active 
service, as Bonaparte passed through the city, “ No, no,” 
was the answer; “ you can be of more use where you are.” 

When a man writes his own memoirs, he must have 
extraordinary self-denial if he does not give himself credit 
for being on the right side in every thing. The first 
consul was not a personage to be trifled with. But 
Brune, who was appointed to the command of the army 
of reserve, on Napoleon’s advance into Italy, might be 
more easily managed. Dumas had ascertained that the 
new general intended to displace him. Brune had 
acquired some character by the defeat of the foolish 
expedition to the Helder; that expedition, i which the 
duke of York, an honest man and a brave soldier, but 
wholly incapable of command, was sent to assist the 
“patriots of Holland,” a country in which there were no 
patriots; in their rising against the French, where there 
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was no rising; and drive the French into the Flemish 
ditches—the French probably amounting to forty thoy. 
sand men, with all France at their-call, and half a million 
in arms ready to join them; and the British neve 
exceeding twenty thousand! The appointment of the 
honest duke of York to the command was the only thi 
necessary to complete the blunders of the campaign ; anj 
the whole finished in a contemptible negociation, 
which the army reembarked, with infinitely more ridicgle 
than laurels. A million of money buried in the swamps 
of the largest fen in Europe was the sgle fruit of the 
expedition. 

Dumas waited on the general immediately on, his 
arrival. “I am told that we do not suit each other, or 
rather, that I do not suit you,” was the prompt exposition 
of the chief of the staff. “ Perfectly true; I have applied 
for ‘another officer already,” was the not less p 
reply. “Very well,” said Dumas; “I have not asked to 
remain under you, but to serve in the army of Italy. Let 
us beth apply again to the first consul; we shall send our 
letters by the same courier, and, in the mean time, I shal] 
do my duty, so as to leave my successor nothing to 
complain of. Until the courier’s return, let there be a 
truce between us, and let matters go on, as if we had 
chosen each other.” 

Dumas here showed the talents of a diplomatist, He 
had gained time, which in treaties is everything. The 
result was that, though Brune constantly told him that 
there was no chance of his being continued on his staff 
that he must patronize his own party, and that he was a 
Terrorist (Dumas having been a Modere,) the expert 
chief of the staff exhibited himself in so useful a point of 
view, and exercised his opportunity so well, that, when 
the courier came back with a refusal to let him join the 
Italian army, Brune expressed his pleasure at the decision, 
and said that, “since he knew him better, he would not 
wish to have any other head of the staff” Dumas her 
recounts a curious anecdote, which settles the often 
disputed question, whether Bonaparte was, or was not, 
actually beaten in the early part of the memorable day of 
Marengo. Some days after the news of this great battle, 
which was actually the key to all Napoleon’s:after glory, 
to his diadem, to his Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
conquests; the victor passed through Dijon on his retum 
to Paris. He reviewed the army of reserve, amounting to 
about 20,000 men, and was satisfied with its appearance. 
“ On this occasion,” says Dumas, “I was one of three in 
a conversation in which the affairs of the war wer 
spoken of. As it was the first time of my hearing any 
thing of the detail, I listened eagerly. Napoleon gave us 
the narrative of this crowning battle, the close of his brief 
and brilliant campaign, finishing his interesting narretive 
by the words—* You see that there were two battles on 
the same day. J lost the first, but I gained the second. 
And that is the right point.” On such chances tar the 
fates of human things. If old Melas had not drunk bis 
bottle of brandy on the strength of his victory, and gone 
back quietly to his tent to fall asleep at noon, and dream 
of his despatches to Vienna; he would not have bee 
beaten at one o'clock, driven from the field, horse, fost 
and artillery, before dusk; and compelled to sign @ 
armistice which put the keys of every fortress of Austnm 
Italy into Napoleon’s hands next morning! If Napoleon 
had not been reinforced by Desaix, or if Desaix had beet 
half an hour later in galloping up to the field, we should 
probably have heard no more of Napoleon than as a young 
general, who, after having taken the Austrians by surpae 
two years hefore, and overrun Italy, had lost his army ® 
Egypt, and had ruined the last army of France ina m® 
attack upon the main force of Austria in Italy once mor; 
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thet the routed general had been sent for by the restored 
Directory, been cashiered for the unpardonable crime of 
i-uck, and shot for remonstrating against the justice of 
repablicanism. 
Dumas, now well known to Napoleon, was ordered 
by him to take a part in the invasion of England. 
Accordingly, he spent the summer of 1805 in looking 
at the runnings in and out of the flotilla at Boulogne. 
But he seems to have been quickly satisfied that the 
valiant flotilla, which could move only by stealth, 
aren along its own shore, was not likely to carry the 
French flag with much honour to the opposite shore 
of the Channel. However, Napoleon’s plan of 
drawing off the British fleet to the West Indies was 
ashowy one; and, if his had arrived a fortnight be- 
fore its pursuers, and had fulfilled that other delicate 
ion of the scheme, the sweeping of the British 
ships remaining at home from the surface of the seas, 
Napoleon’s 150,000 braves might certainly have 
qossed without being blown into the water. But 
what would have been the consequence? Would 
they have conquered? Certainly not. In all proba- 
bility, the attempt would have been the most fortunate 
in Bro e of any victory that had ever broken a 
chain ngland was not Germany, or Italy; it was 
not aland of divided kingdoms and divided interests, 
afeeble combination of fragments of sovereignty, 
some ready to join the French, some willing to be 
bribed, and all ready to run away. But it was a 
wited country of twenty millions of men, with a 
brave old king on the throne, with a gallant nobility 
who would have given their last shilling to the 
le, and a bold people who would have given 
the!ast drop of their blood. That 150,000 or 200,000 
troops landing with Napoleon, the very fiend of war, 
tourge them to slaughter and burning, might have 
done vast mischief, and sacrificed a multitude of lives 
in their first battle, is not to be doubted. But what 
French force could stand against the principled hos- 
tility of a whole nation, determined to perish rather 
than yield! It would have been the duty of her 
English generals never to give the enemy a moment’s 
rst; never to suffer them to sleep, to eat, to move, 
without an attack ; to be perpetually on their front, 
flanks, and rear; to starve and slay them from sun- 
tise to sunset, and from sunset to sunrise again; to 
pour thousands and tens of thousands upon them, 
uti! their camp was a grave, and nota man of them 
ever returned to tell the tale. And with such a peo- 
ple this they could have done, and if, in the chances 
of war, an enemy shall ever set foot on the English 
wil, this they must do, and doing thus, they will be 
invincible. No country of twenty millions, nor of 
the half, nor of the quarter of twenty millions, can be 
conquered, if the people are true to their cause, and 
the government true to the people. But, besides this 
vast and invincible population, we had an army of 
nearly 100,000 men actually in England at the time, 
anilitia, of 70,000 as highly disciplined as the army, 
and not less than 600,000 volunteers ready and eager 
for the field. If Napoleon had landed in England, 
in England would have been his tomb. All his con- 
ceptions showed only the rashness of his character 
tnd his utter ignorance of the country. He reckoned 
‘pon a Jacobin party, when all Jacobinism was ex- 
Unguished in the empire. He presumed upon making 
@ iniquitous peace, when every man in England 
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nor minister would have dared to propose a truce 
He relied upon terrifying the population, as he hac 
terrified the dastardly serfs of Germany, and the 
priest-riddeh peasants and corrupt mobs of Italy; 
when in England he would have found the love of 
country, the possession of freedom, and the homage 
to religion—al! that makes men willing to encounter 
the last extremities rather than relinquish the least 
of their noble privileges. But he found the invasion 
a dream, before he could have found it a punishment. 
Still his experience was to come; he was to find his 
gigantic power dashed to pieces against the firmness 
of England, and learn in St. Helena the frenzy of 
warring against a free people. 

Dumas was subsequently employed in all directions, 
and in all movements, of this extraordinary man, who 
could not-move without shaking Europe. The gen- 
eral’s early studies continued to be of remarkable 
advantage to him. His qualities as a field-engineer 
or quarter-master-general were in constant use, only 
with the difference, that, instead of reconnoitering 
forts, or measuring fields of battle, he measured pro- 
vinces and kingdoms. This was just the life for the 
showy, spirited, and clever race whom the republic 
generated, to make them the tools of an emperor. We 
can scareely be surprised to hear their lamentations 
on all sides for the dropping of that curtain, however 
embroidered, which fell on such a succession of 
pomps, vanities as they were; where every figure 
that crossed was costumed in the richest robes of 
conquest or royalty, where all was a pageant, and all 
the pageant was of conquered armies and kingdoms. 
But all is over now; the spectacle is done ; the lights 
are out, and the few spectators, shivering and with- 
drawing, look round the empty theatre, like ghosts 
clinging to their recollections of what has so lately 
lived, glittered, and exploded, before them. Among 
his occupations of this nature, Dumas wag sent to 
examine Dalmatia, then ceded to France. On his 
way with Lauriston, who was sent on a similar mis- 
sion to the mouths of the Cattaro, they were invited 
by Beauharnais to Verona, on his marriage with the 
eldest princess of Bavaria, and preceded them to 
Venice, to prepare for the triumphal entry of the new 
Viceroy. Nothing could be more dazzling; all was 
music, and dancing, and gondolas worthy of Cleopa- 
tra herself. ‘The viceroy’s was a moving palace of 
glass, filled with sofas of all kinds, all silk and em- 
broidery. The Lagune was covered with barks and 
chaloupes, waving with every flag of mankind, 
shining with every device of fairy land, and teeming 
with every trick of Italy. At last, as this luxurious 
flotilla approached the entrance of the Grand Canal, 
the princess, a handsome and stately figure, appeared 
on the poop. The gallant comte, even with all the 
frost of age upon his head, suffers his pen to glow in 
the description of “‘ her striking figure, her rich and 
brilliant dress, her noble and feeling manners.”” At 
length this living idol entered the Pisani palace, and 
left the Venetians only to wonder, shout, and sing all 
day and all night long. 

His next service was in Spain. This was a formidable 
reverse to the luxuries of Italy. The French now felt 


the nature of popular retaliation, and, though the Span- 
ish musket was a poor weapon, the Spanish knife was 
terrible. He tells us that, even in Madrid, with all its 
French garrison, not a day passed without several assas- 
sinations. The General was rejoiced when he was or- 





w that peace would be slavery, and neither king 
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dered to meet Napoleon at Valladolid; there he heard of 
the Austrian march upon Bavaria. Napoleon immediate- 
ly prepared to join his German army, but this was a dis. 
tasteful movement to his troops. He and they. were 
equally sick of Spain. The grenadiers of the old guard, 
who probably thought that they were peculiar favourites, 
began to talk angrily. We here give a specimen of Na- 
poleon’s camp language, not quite so brilliant as his 
bulletins, it must be confessed, but perfectly characteristic 
of this reckless master of armies and nations. The 
grenadiers were drawn up on parade as usual; Napoleon 
coming from the chateau on foot, with great strides went 
up to the right hand man of the line, seized him by the 
collar, dragged him forward, took his musket from him 
with his own hands, and, after seeming as if he intended 
to have him shot, flung him back into the ranks, with 
these words, directed to the corps: “TI shall forgive you 
this once,” he cried ; “ what is the meaning of the grumb- 
ling of which T am told? You want to go back to your 
in Paris. Ah! but you are not there yet; 
you shall see plenty of others before that; till you are 
eighty years old [ shall keep you in the sanks:” The 
word omitted is one which it costs nothing to the rabble 
to pronounce, but which we leave to their vocabulary. 
But this was a peevish time.’ Napoleon had just received 
the account of the capture of his 12,000 draves under 
Dupont. General Legendre, who had brought it, had 
attended the parade. While the troops were breaking up, 
Napoleon saw him. “So, it is you, sir, who signed the 
capitulation of Baylen.” As he said these words he 
seized the General’s hand, and, shaking it fiercely, ex- 
claimed, “ Why was not this hand withered first !” 

Dumas had now to share the desperate days of France; 
he fought in Germany, where he saw and suffered in the 
defeat of Napoleon at Essling; was in Moscow, and 
shared the horrible retreat ;. was present at the bitter and 
fruitless struggles of Bautzen and Lutzun: was shut up 
in Dresden ; taken prisoner in his way to France ; wit- 
nessed the first fall of Napoleon, made his peace with the 
Bourbons, and received a ribbon of St. Louis. On Na 
poleon’s arrival, the count, like so many other worthy 
generals and girouettes, waited on him without delay, and 
soon after received, to his great astonishment, as he says, 
the appointment ofdirector generalof the national guards 
of the empire! Those were trying times for men of 
tender consciences. However, the general followed the 
stream, until it was stopped up by Waterloo. Then alli 
ran the opposite way, and the general among them. His 
campaigns were now over for life, and the volumes con- 
clude with a list of his works, and a letter to his son, who 
bears the name of “ Christian ;” probably the most singu- 
lar name, either in spirit or in letter, that is to be found in 
all France. 











SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MEHEMET ALI. 


With a view of the affairs of Turkey and Egypt to the 
present time. 


Taz present century may appropriately be termed— 
the Age of Parvenu Monarchs. It has seen one Corsican 
adventurer crown himself Emperor of the French; a 
second thrust into the ancient monarchy of Spain ; a third 
unwillingly bear regal sway over republican Holland ; a 
fourth for a time act the principal part in the royal pageant 
of Westphalia; the son of a petty lawyer of Pau called by 
the voice of independent Sweden to direct its destinies ; 
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Bourbons on the Neapolitan throne; and, « though last 
not least,” it now beholds the offspring of a Turkish 
police-officer wearing the crown of the ancient Pharaohs, 

In the year 1773, at Cavala, a small sea-port near 
Philippi, in the Ejaleet Romana, death suddenly released 
from the most abject poverty an inferior officer of the 
Turkish police. He left all he possessed, a male child, 
only four years of age, totally unprovided for. Fortunately 
for the infant, the Aga of the place, a Turk named Tous. 
soon, was his unele, and yet more fortunately, he was g 
man of honourable and kind disposition. ‘Touched by 
compassion, he received the helpless orphan into bis 
household, and subsequently bestowed on the bey an 
education, judged by the Turks of that period sufficiently 
liberal. He was instructed in the art of managing a 
horse adroitly, and acquired great experience in the use 
of the carbine. Reading and writing were reserved for 
the tuition of nature or events. That forlorn orphan is 
now known to the world in the person of Mehemet Ali.” 

Toussoon Aga became attached to his nephew: he 
made him his companion, and used to be accompanied by 
him in his visits to the French factory at Cavala ;—there 
the youth first become enamoured of Christian civiliza. 
tion. The Aga was wealthy; his riches created him 
enemies; by one of whom, a neighbouring Bey, he was 
treacherously murdered. The assassin seized his wealth, 
and his nephew was once more destitute. After the loss 
of his uncle, Mehemet passed some of the best years of 
his youth in the shop of a tobacco-merchant. His 
occupation, in the service of a petty trader, was a link in 
fhe necessary chain of strange incidents that finally 
enabled him to unite the opposite vocations of war and 
ecommerce, and cultivate with such signal success those 
branches of the tree of industry which were yet unknown 
to ‘the generality of Eastern despots. During al! the 
vicissitudes of his long career, Mehemet has fondly 
cherished the memory of his early patron and relative, as 
the following incident testifies. M. Lion, the French 
commercial agent at Cavala, lost, by the death of Toussoon 
Aga, a considerable sum of money. Many years had 
passed ever, when M. Lion, who was then living at 
Marseilles, was surprised by an invitation from Mehemet 
to come and settle in Egypt, with a promise of his 
protection and assistance. M. Lion accepted the offer, 
and had made his preparations for departure, when he 
died. Information of the event was forwarded to Mehe 
met: he expressed his deep regret, and sent M. Lion's 
family a present of 10,000 francs. 

During several long years of drudgery passed at the 
tobacconist’s, Mehemet accumulated a slender stock of 
piastres, and removed to open a magazine on his own 
account, There time rolled quietly on, and the merchant 
become one of the richest of his class in the Ejalect. 

Mehemet thus early acquired the habits of business; 
whilst the sagacity, promptitude, and vigour, shown by 
the politic prince, the warlike Pasha, equally conspicuous 
in the cabinet and the field, were qualities previ 
germinating in his youthful breast. “When the ambitious 
aspirations of Napoleon, and the decrees of the French 
Directory conducted a hostile army to the shores of Egypt, 
Mehemet, drawn by an irresistible impulse, joined his 
countrymen, and was present at the victory which, for 8 
time, overthrew Egypt at the foot of her own pyramids. 


— 








* Mr. St. John in his Travels in Egypt, states that 
Mehemet Ali, in 1832, told him, that for a long term he 
had dictated to a secretary the history of his own life, and 
that as nature had endowed him with a very strong 





the youthful inmate of a cabaret at Cahors supersede the 





memory, his autobiography would be very full ! 


































After the evacuation of Egypt by the French, troubles 
yoke out in that country between the Sultan and the 
Yamelukes ; and the former sent his levies thither for the 

of exterminating the latter. At this crisis, 
ehemet Ali, who had greatly distinguished himself 
juring the late contest with the French by his bravery and 
iulgment, received from the Viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet 

Kusruff, the rank of General, and was placed at the head 
ofa division of the Turkish army. ‘The newly created 
General did not long enjoy his command. After the loss 
ofa battle near Damanhar, he was accused by some of his 
eqvious colleagues of having caused the overthrow by a 
retreat, which they attributed to treachery or cowardice. 
The Pasha, prejudiced against him, deprived Mehemet of 
his post, and without ceremony dismissed him the service. 
The injured soldier resolved to seek revenge on his tradu- 
ets by combating for, instead of against the Mamelukes. 
In their‘ cause he soon proved himself equally well versed 
inthe arts of policy and war. He succeeded in alienating 
the Albanian troops from the service of the Porte, and 
attaching them firmly to himself; opened the gates of 
Cairo to one of the Mameluke Beys; and compelled the 
Pasha, who had degraded him, Mehemet Kusruff. to fly 
to Damietta, whither he followed, besieged and carried the 
town, and took him prisoner. 

When intelligence of Mehemet Kusruff’s capture 
reached the Porte, the Sultan ostensibly contented 
himself with nominating Ali Gazairli to the Pashalik of 
Egypt. The new Viceroy carefully concealed his secret 
hostile instructions beneath the cloak of peaceful amity, 
ud Mehemet Ali met his hypocrisy with more than equal | 
dssimulation. Professedly obedient, he induced the) 
Egyptian Beys to strike an anticipatory blow, and, when | 
the moment for serious action arrived, at once threw off 
themask. Supported by him at the head of his Alba-| 
nians, the Beys succeeded in making Gazairli their| 
prisoner, and put him to death. 

tthis juncture, two candidates, Osman Bardissy and 

Mehemet Elfi Bey, appeared for the office of high-deputy 
heikh-el-beled,) appointed by the Beys, through whom 
the Mamelukes were accustomed to communicate and 
neeive orders from the Viceroy. Mehemet perceived in 
these clashing claims the means to serve his own intents. 
He fired the rival spirit of the two competitors into active 
hostilities : then assisted Osman Bardissy to gain an easy 
tiumph, and forced his adversary to fly from Egypt. 
That done, he instigated the adherents of the beaten Bey 
into fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the clamours 
of the fickle populace so high against Bardissy, that he 
compelled him to follow his opponent’s example, as the 

means of saving his life. - 
tom the departure of Osman Bardissy, Mehemet 

Ali, was, in fact, Viceroy of Egypt, though not so,| 

forsome time longer, in name. He determined to) 

strengthen his position by artificial disinterestedness, 
and nominally replaced on the vice-throne Mehemet 

Kusruff, his former commander and captive: this he 

did as a peace-offering to the Sultan. To conciliate 
the Mamelukes, he named their favourite and his 
own creature, Kurschid Pasha,* lieutenant under the 








* Kurschid Pasha has been a faithful follower of 
ehemet’s throughout his whole career. “He is now 
Governor of Arabia, and during the last year subji- 
the Bedouins established between Gambo, and 

bat, and, after taking Doraijeh, the ancient capital 

of the Wahabees, has lately advanced to El-Katib, 
othe Persian Gulf, and seized on the isles of Balir- 
Ain, thus endangering the possessions of the Sultan 
of Muscat by his vicinity. 
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Viceroy. These appointments were confirmed by 
the Divan, but they were not intended by their real 
author to have permanence. 

Mehemet Ali now intrigued with the members of 
the Divan; and Constantinople was filled with his 
emissaries and spies. At home he caused the state 
of affairs in the Egyptian capital to be regulated and 
improved ; the inhabitants to be protected from the 
rapacity of the soldiers ; and the insurrections, some- 
times indebted to himself for their births, to be quick- 
ly quelled. The populace became sensible of his 
merits, and equally so of the demerits of the Pasha 
and his Keutenant. They were gradually taught to 
raise themselves in their own esteem. The Sheikhs, 
or priests, who generally assumed the reigns of 
power, in cases of emergency, declared Kursehid 
Pasha, and his superior, incapable of governing 
Egypt, deposed them, and conferred their authority, 
subject to the approval of the Sultan, on Mehemet 
Ali, whose creatures in reality they were. The Sul- 
tan yielded to necessity a reluctant assent, and con- 
firmed, ,in 1803, Mehemet Ali in the Pushalik, to 
which he had been called,—so ran the firman,—by 
the wish of the people of Egypt! 

Mehemet Ali was now placed on the giddy emi- 
nence of despotism over a miserable country, impo- 
verished by heavy taxes and enforced contributions ; 
tuled by undisciplined and insubordinate troops, in- 
ured to rapine, and continually deserting their ranks 
to join those of the still more lawless and rapacious 
Mamelukes. He determined to restore Egypt to its 
rank and integrity in the seale of nations; to re-create 
its mental and social energies. For this purpose he 
attached to his own interest the various Oriental tribes, 
who only retained their obedience to the Sultan by 
the bonds of ancient custom; and he armed the free 
Bedouin Arabs against their enemies, and the dis- 
turbers of public tranquillity, the Mamelukes. He 
vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline of 
his licentious soldiery, classified them into proper di- 
visions, and punished frequently with his own hands 
military offenders. His subjects were Joud in their 
expressions of admiration and gratitude; but the Divan 
became alarmed at the rapid advancement of their at- 
tachment. A firman was despatched from the Sultan 
to deprive him of his Pashalik; but Mehemet Ali, 
confiding on the devotion by which he was surround- 
ed, lamented that destiny would not allow him to 
obey the mandate; and the Sultan bowed once more 
to the majesty of the people’s “ wish,” and confirmed 
the Viceroy in his dignity. Death now relieyed him 
of several troublesome opponents,—the Sultan Selim’s 
murder made way for the mild Mustapha, who quick- 
ly followed to the same home ;—his Bedouin friends 
severely chastised his Mameluke enemies ; and want 
of success in an attack on Rosetta, induced an expe- 
dition, sent by the British Government in support of 
the Beys, to withdraw its troops from Egypt. 

One of the first acts of the- Sultan Mahmoud, on 
his accession to the throne, was to find employment 
for Mehemet Ali. He was commissioned to.annihi- 
late the heretical Wahabees, who had profaned the 
sanetuaries of Mekka and Medina, and were complete 
masters of Hedjaz and Yemen. He accepted the 
commission : he meditated on the means of encourag- 
ing commerce in the Arabian ports, and of Soeming 
among a people, already won to his interests, a fres 
basis for his ascendancy. But was he secure ia 
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Egypt during the absence of his troops t This though, 
was of constant occurrence. He resolved to be so, 
and to clear that country from its intestine pests, the 
Mamelukes, before the departure of his army. He 
lured them to destruction, artfully negociating a truce 
with them; he prepared for his expedition, and fixed 
the departure of the army, under the command of his 
eldest son, Toussoon Pasha. He invited the Mame- 
luke chiefs to visit the citadel of Cairo on the I1th 
of March, 1811, and partake of a banquet in honour 
of the prince’s departure. The result is too well 
known; one word will record it,—assassination. On 
the same day and hour their brethren were put to 
death in the streets of the city, and in all the other 
places and towns of Said and the Delta. 

The Pasha having thus mercilessly cleared the way 

for his own internal operations, the army under Tous- 
soon set forth. They re-took the holy cities; after 
which the war lingered in the old Ottoman style, 
year after year, without any definite success. In 
1815, however, Mehemet prepared his forces for a 
determinate struggle ; he issued new regulations for 
the army, and enjoined the troops of Ismay! Pasha, 
his second son, to exercise after the European man- 
ner. The soldiers murmured, called him the Pasha 
of the Giaours, and mutinied. Order was restored, 
but the new regulations were abandoned. ‘T'oussoon 
Pasha died; and in September, 1816, Mehemet pre- 
pared a fresh expedition into Hedjaz, which he in- 
trusted to Ibrahim Pasha, his adoptive son. Ibrahim 
carried on the war with spirit, though with great 
loss, amidst hard-fought battles and severe sieges, 
until 1818, when he penetrated to Derayeh, the strong- 
hold of the Wahabees which he took, and the remnant 
of the tenacious, unyielding sect, was drowned in 
torrents of blood. 

Mekka, the principal towns in Nedshad, and the 
orts of the Red Sea, were thus added to the Viceroy’s 
gyptian dominions, With these materials he began 

his welcome task of recomposing the mighty empire 
of the Pharaohs. He first turned his attention to the 
countries lying up the Nile: he bethought himself of 
an expedition into Sennaar, where gold mines were 
reported to exist, and in which he might employ the 
gerater part of his remaining irregular troops, who 
he saw would always be an obstacle to his favourite 
plan of the Nizam-jedid,* or regulatly organized 
force. The army for Sennaar left Cairo in June, 
1820, under the command of Ismay] Pasha. It con- 
sisted of about 4000 men, Turks and Arabs. They 
over-ran Dongola, met with a spirited opposition from 
the Sheygya Arabs, and at last penetrated into the 
country of Sennaar. In October, 1821, Ismay! Pasha 
was joined by a reinforcement under the command of 
Ibrahim. Ismay] penetrated to the gold mines of 
the province of Quamamyl, recorded by early antiqui- 
ty, and exaggerated by distant ramours. Disappointed 
in his expedition, he returned to Sennaar, and after- 
wards descended to Shendi to repress an insurrection. 
In the celebration of a nocturnal banquet, Ismay] and 
suite were burned to death by the Arabs, who set fire 
to the house where they feasted. On the news of the 
catastrophe of Ismayl’s death, the Defterdar Bey, 





* The attempt of Sultan Selim to establish a Nizam- 
jedid our readers will remember, cost him his life. 
Sultan Mahmoud has, however, been more success- 
fal. 








abroad was Mehemet Ali idle at home. 
ceeded to infuse animation into the Colossus he had 
constructed: he drew the living breath of civilization 


desired vivification natives of France. 
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Mehemet’s son-in-law, who had arrived from E 
(whither Ibrahim had meanwhile returned.) wit 
reinforcements, and was then occupied in the Conquest 
of Kordofan, a dependency of the kingdom of Darfoor 
hastened down to Sennaar to assume the command 
of the army, and took a dreadful revenge for the death 
of Ismay}. He established himself in terror in the 
new conquests, where he remained until the yea 
1824, when he was relieved by the regular troops 
which in the interim had been formed in Egypt. 

These conquests united the whole of ancient Ethi- 
opia to Egypt.—Kenus, Shendi, Domer, Halfay, 
Sennaar, Lower and Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Dar. 
foor, and Oasenarchepeth; these almost virgin coup. 
tries were subdued and made tributary to the Vice. 
King of Egypt. Not a single province washed by 
the waters of the prolific Nile that does not now ac. 
knowledge the sovereignty of Mehemet Ali. 

Nor while these mighty events were progressing 
He pr. 


from Europe, and chose for the instruments of the 
The French 
Consul-General Drovetti became, in fact, Prime 
Minister of the Pasha, whose first and great object 


was the improvement of his army. He ordered the 
formation of a camp for the instruction of the officers 
whom he destined for the command of the new levies, 


He began by sending his own body-guards, and 


those of the principal officers of the state. He en- 
gaged as instructor Colonel Seve, formerly aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Ney. The camp was established 
at Assouan, on the furthest limits of Upper Beypti 
but was afterwards removed northwards nearer 

and, in 1823, it was finally established at Nekheli, 
near Syout. 
Colonel Seve was assisted by several other French 
officers, who acted under his direction. 
through his difficult task with great judgment and in- 
domitable perseverance, and was admirably support- 
ed by Mehemet’s authority. A military — 
was formed; an arsenal organized at Cairo; a 
dry and other necessaries established ; saltpetre pits 
and gunpowder mills were also formed. Ibrahim 
Pasha, although nominally at the head of the army, 
underwent his exercise like the rest, acquiring the 
theory of field manguvres, and giving to all the exam- 
ple of discipline and subordination. 


alto; 
A body of 4000 men was soon collected, 


Seve went 


At the end of 1823 the new Egyptian army already 


consisted of six regiments of five battalions, at 800 
men for each battalion. The organization of the bat 
talions were modelled after that of the French army, 
The regiments were numbered, and received their 
colours of white silk, with verses of the Koran in 
gold, and the cypher of Mehemet Alf. The arms and 
accoutrements were of French manufacture. 
January, 1824, the first regiment, 4000 strong, was 
sent to Sennaar to relieve Defterdar Bey, and pursue 
his conquests. 


Seve completed his task: an army of 24,000 men 


was formed chiefly by his exertions. To q 
himself for the command of a regiment he had thus 
formed, the French Colonel renounced Christianity, 
made profession of Islamism, and was made a Bey: 
He is now known as Soliman Pasha. ‘ 
military college was instituted for the instruction 
officers in the scientific branches of their professio?. 


In 18258 























Anopportunity speedily presented itself for potting 
in practice the newly-acquired theoretical skill of the 
mative soldiery, who were the first on record that 
jmitated European maneuvres upon African soil. 
The war of Greek independence broke out. One 
after another, four ‘Turkish armies were routed in the 
of Thessaly and the Peloponnesus; the Ar- 
chipelago was strewn with the wrecks of three Tur- 
kish fleets, and the road to Stamboul thrown open to 
the Giaours. The Sultan claimed assistance from 
his Viceroy. The cause of the Sultan, however ob- 
jetionable it might appear in Europe, was that of 
the Osmanlees in general; and Mehemet Ali was too 
clear-sighted not to perceive that when an external 
attack was aimed at the head, all the limbs were in- 
terested in averting the blow. Although at first not 
very eager to put himself forward, the Pasha respond- 
el to the demand made upon him, and, when once 
in the war, acted sihcerely in support of the 
empire. In July, 1824, the Egyptian fleet, consist- 
ing of sixty-three ships-of-war, sailed, escorting 100 
transports of all nations, with 16,000 regular infan- 
try on board, four companies of sappers, field-pieces, 
and heavy ordinance, and 700 cavalry, the whole un- 
der the command of [brahim Pasha, for the defence 
of the Morea. ; 

Our readers are too well acquainted with the de- 
tails of the Greek war to require any narration of the 
events here. In 1826 Mehemet sent two more regi- 
ments, 8000 strong, to reinforce Ibrahim before the 
walls of Missolonghi. In the year following (1827) 
the Porte conferred on the Viceroy the command of 
the Ottoman fleet, coupled with the serious charge 
ofrepairing and provisioning it. Mehemet Ali had, 
inthe meanwhile, assiduously attended to the im- 
provement of his own Egyptian navy. He had se- 
veral frigates and corvettes built at Marseilles, Leg- 
hora, and Genoa: he also engaged several French 
dficers ia his service. A board of admiralty was 
established at Alexandria; a naval code was compiled 
fom the regulations of the French service; a naval 
school was formed, on hoard a corvette, of 100 young 
men; the dockyard of Alexandria was put in order ; 
ordnance and ammunition collected; Arab boatmen 
were formed into battalions, and exercised as sailors, 
gunners, and marines ; and an Egyptian navy was at 
= created, very different from the old Ottoman 


Un the 5th of Angust, 1827, in consequence of or- 
des from the Sultan, the combined Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, consisting of two seventy-fours, se- 
veal frigates and corvettes, besides smaller ships— 
in all seventy-five sail—sailed for the Morea with 
the 10th Regiment, to reinforce Ibrahim. This was the 
feet that was afterwards partially destroyed at Nava- 
mo, The treaty of London, of the 6th of July, was 
tommunicated to the Viceroy after the departure of 
the fleet. An English officer, Colonel Cradock, ar- 
tived at Alexandria towards the end of August, on a 
mission to the Pasha. To the proposal of withdraw- 
ing Ibrahim from the Morea, the Viceroy mildly an- 
swered, that he was the subject of the Porte, and 
tould not be a party to negotiations between the high 
Powers. Being told that the Porte had ordered Ibra- 
him to defend himself to the last extremity, he re- 
plied— Well ! I know my son ; he will fight as long 
whe has a plank of his fleet left.” On the 28th of 
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varino. Mehemet felt the loss severely ; but he re- 
pressed his vexation, and said to his first-dragoman 
and confidante, Boglios—* I expected as much; the 
Porte would have it so.” The loss of the Egyptian 
fleet, however. though considerable in men, was not 
so great in ships as at first imagined. The war of 
Greek independence added the island of Candia to 
Mehemet’s possessions. 

The Greek war over, Mehemet once more turned 
his attention to his army. The reforms hitherto had 
reference only to the infantry ; no improvement! had 
taken place in the cavalry, that body having been 
found more indocile than the infantry. Attempts had 
been made to embody them into squadrons, and ac- 
custom them to regular movements; but once in the 
field, they broke their ranks, and charged in the old 
tumultuous manner. Mehemet now ordered them to 
be assembled at Djaffarieh, in the Delta, and ranged 
in brigades of 1000 men each, to be commanded by 
Beys. In 1828 the army of Mehemet Ali was com- 
prised of 66,920 men, of whom 54,000 were effective 
troops. The general staff, ridgial, consisted of Ibra- 
him Pasha, generalissimo; the minister of war, the 
major-general, the colonel of the staff, two chiefs of 
battalion, six adjutant-majors, six sub-adjutant.majors, 
a ten lieutenants, and eight second- 
lieutenants. The monthly pay of officers of regiments 
was—a colonel, 8000 Egyptian piastres (2600 francs; ) 
a lieutenant-colonel, 4000; a chief-of battalion, 2000; 
an adjutant-major, 1500 ; sub-adjutant-major, 1000; a 
captain, 500 ; a lieutenant, 350; a sub-lieutenant, 250. 
The serjeants, the corporals, and mnsicians, received 
from oneto two piastres per diem; and the privates 
half a piastre, or not quite three and a half French 
sous, besides the rations, consisting of about two 
pounds, (French weight,) of bread, half a pound of 
meat, abouta pound of rice, lentils, and beans, and three 
pounds of wood for fuel, besides salt, oil, and‘soap. The 
officers had double and triple rations, according to rank. 

The clothing delivered to the troops consisted of 
two jackets a-year, one of red coarse stuff for winter, 
and one of blue or white cotton cloth in summer, with 
facings of another colour; two pair of trousers, two 
pair of shoes, two shirts and caps. The officers also 
received two jackets a-year; and a sabre on their 
being appointed. The officer’s dress consisted of a 
short jacket and trousers, both of crimson cloth; a 
tarbouche, or cylindrical cap; a silk, or cashmere sash ; 
and red slippers. The higher ranks wore a profusion 
of gold lace, besides stars and crescents, often en- 
riched with valuable jewels. 

From the termination of the Greek war the military 
progress of Egypt has been one of accelerated velocity. 
European officers were allowed to take rank in the 
army and navy, without reference to creed—an inno- 
vation unheard of before in a Mahommedan country. 
A new arsenal was constructed at an immense ex- 

ense, and three first-rates were launched before it 

ad been three years in existence. But, in the midst 
of these war improvements, the Pasha’s subjects lan- 
guished under great oppression. The Egyptian 
ellahs, or Arabs engaged in agriculture, had ex- 
changed their many masters for one, and had little 
left them beyond the necessaries ef life, too hardly 
earned and too scantily afforded. Numbers of them 
emigrated, or rather fled, to Syria, where they found 
protection and encouragement from Abdallah, Pasha 





r the news reached him of the defeat of Na- 


of Acre. Mehemet demanded that Abdallah should 
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send back or deliver up these Egyptian emigrants ; 
this demand was refused. Mehemet applied to the 
Porte for its interposition: it returned evasive answers, 
till the revolt of the Pasha of Scodra made it of im- 
portance to secure the neutrality of the Viceroy. 
Promises were then made ; but the insurrection of the 
Pasha of Scodra having been quelled, the Porte, elated 
by success, ceased to pay proper attention to Me- 
hemet’s demands. 

Mehemet now made up his mind to act indepen- 
dently... Although his real motive was to obtain 
redress of his alleged grievances from the Pasha of 
Acre, there can be no doubt he was glad to secure 
the eastern frontier of Egypt from the attacks to 
which it had been. exposed from that quarter, by the 

ossession of that part of Syria contiguous to Egypt. 

own to this period, Mehemet Ali had resisted all 
offers of assistance and opportunities of throwing off 
his allegiance to the Sultan. He had frequently 
disapproved of the policy of the Porte, but had 
always considered himself its vassal. He had 
hitherto paid large sums as tribute for his pashalik ; 
—he had put forth all his military power and re- 
sources, at the Sultan’s command, against the neigh- 
bouring Pashas, when in revolt, against the Waha- 
bees, and against the Greeks of the Morea: he was 
now about to open a new page in the history of his 
eventful life ;—he determined to extort by force of 
arms the performance of a promise, which he said he 
had received to reward his services in the Morea 
with the government of Syria. 

Towards the end of October, 1831, the Viceroy put 
his army, between 40,000 and 50,000 strong, in 
motion, under the command of Ibrahim Pasha. It 
proceeded by land. passing along the sea-coast, and 
entered Syria by El Arish ; and, after taking posses- 
sion of Gaza and Jaffa, on the 27th of November it 
laid siege to St. Jean d’Acre. The Egyptian fleet 
supported the land operations, and strongly blockaded 
the port. The fortifications of the town were in good 
repair ; the garrison was numerous, well disciplined, 
and well-disposed, and provisioned for more than a 
year. Abdallah Pasha was a man of resolute and 
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In the meantime the siege of Acre continued,al 

but slowly: Abdallah’s defence was as strong as that of 
Napoleon. Ibrahim lay before it three months, bon. 
barding it both on the land side and from the sea, fi, 
reduced it almost to a heap of ruins, but he could ng 
compel it to surrender. The firing from the town Was 9 
well sustained and directed, that great damage was jp, 
flicted upon the Egyptians, especially upon their fleet, , 
great part of which was obliged to return to Alexandria 
to refit. Osman, the Begler-Bey of Tripoli, having ed). 
lected 5000 men, took up his quarters at Latakia, ang 
thence proceeded to the attack of Tripoli, which was 
held by the Egyptian troops. No sooner did Ibrahim 
hear of this movement, than he hastened, with 5000 men 
and six pieces of artillery, to the relief of Tripoli; and, 
on the 31st of March, 1832, succeeded in putting Osman 
tu flight, after a severe engagement. Osman retired 
upon Hammah, and Ibrahim encamped on the plains of 
Homs. Here he was attacked, on the 15th of April, by 
a Turkish force, considerably superior in numbers, ané, 
after a day’s hard fighting, both sides claimed the victo 
ry, and Ibrahim retired unmolested on the ruins of Bal- 
beck. Mehemet Ali felt that the moment was critical; 
he called into action all his resources. Two regiments 
from Candia were sent to join Ibrahim, and the fleet, 
being refitted, again put to sea. Orders were sent to 
Ibrahim to stake everything upon the fall of Acre, 
Ibrahim resumed the command of the besieging army, 
from 12,000 to 15,000 strong ; and, on the 27th of May, 
St. Jean d’Acre, after a desperate struggle, capitulated, 
and Abdallah Pasha and the garrison were made prison- 
ers of war. 

The Sultan now removed Mehemet, by firman, from 
his government, and appealed to the European powers 
for their countenance. Russia alone withdrew her con. 
sul from Alexandria. Mehemet was thus involved in 
rebellion ; he determined to act against the Sultan as 
his enemy, and to conquer the whole of Syria. Ibrahim 
followed up his success as fast and as far as possible, be- 
fore the arrival of Husseyn. On the &th of June, he 
commenced his march upon Damascus with 20,000 
regulars, and from 6U00 to 8900 Bedouins. Damascus, 
being an open city, could offer no obstruction, and the 
Egyptian army took possession of it on the th. The 
Christian population of Mount Lebanon (the Druses) de. 
clared for Ibrahim, and their aged chief, Emir Beschit, 





daring character, neither wanting in skill nor intelli- 
nce. 

At this period, fndependent of the general feelings 
of discontent which pervaded the Ottoman empire, 
there were in Syria some especial grounds of disaf- 
fection arising from the miscondact of the local gov- 
ernment, which had on one occasion driven the peo- 
ple torebellion. ‘The Porte endeavoured to re-estab- 

ish its authority by measures of severity to repress 
the turbulence of the populace. At this moment the 
appearance of Ibrahim Pasha on the stage, promised 
to afford the Syrians a refuge from the vengeance of 
the Porte, and throughout the contest they looked 
upon him as their deliverer. 

The Sultan, taken by surprise at this movement, 
attempted to negotiate; but his late successes in the 
East, and against the Albanians, had made him too 
sanguine, and his demands too exorbitant for the 
Viceroy’s acceptance. . In March, 1832, the Porte 
made preparations in good earnest for the defence of 
Syria. Husseyn Pasha was appointed to be Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Asiatic army, estimated at 60,000 
men, which was ordered to rendezvous at Konian, 
and thence advance as speedily as possible upon 
Antioch and Aleppo. 





towards Antioch to give battle to Husseyn. 


joined him at Damascus, with 5000 men. After an 
interval of repose, Ibrahim continued his triumphant 
march northwards, through the pashalik of Damascus, 
towards that of Alleppo. At Homs, on the bank ofthe 
Orontes, (on the spot where Zenobia contended with 
Aurelian, and made her last vigorous effort against the 
domination of Rome,) he was encountered, on the Sthof 
July, by a Turkish army, amounting to 20,000 men, 
commanded by Mehemet Pasha of Aleppo, and eight 
other Pasha’s of three tails. The Turks were completely 
routed ; their tents, provisions, ammunition, and thirty- 
one pieces of cannon fell into the conqueror’s hands. 
By this victory, all that part of Syria, which is in 
cluded on the coast between Tripoli and the southern 
frontier, was at the mercy of the Egyptians. brahim 
made a division of his forces, Sending one detachment in 
the direction of Antioch, and pushing forward himself 
with the remainder towards Aleppo. The main body of 
the Turkish army, 36,000 strong, of which 20,000 were 
regular troops, under Husseyn Pacha, had now entered 
Syria, and was encamped at Beilan between Antioch and 
Scanderoon or Alexandrietta, thus guarding the north- 
western inlet into Syria. Ibrahim, having taken posses 
sion of Aleppo on the 15th of July, and being joined 
there by the remaining portion of the army, pr rar 
ish position was one of great natural strength, accessible 
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oily by adefile. Husseyn ranged his troops along the| The Sultan now determined to treat directly with 
heights, and ow? hepa Aged = vs “re Mehemet Ali, and Halil Pasha was sent to Alexan- 
hese The 7 es > open oa a - io sane — — = a4 from = one ¥ to — {oe 
. ; 7. , "| fora treaty. He was instructed to offer the Viceroy 
oo the snag ho aly, toasts mae ong the Pashalik of Syria, under the sole condition of his 
tris with his artillery, and his troops carried his heights |*°eW Casing the sovereignty of the Porte, 
by main force. A panic seized the Turks; they fled in enomet All ressived Eiatul Fecha with the gpent- 
ie direction of Adana, leaving behind their guns, ammu. est distinction, acknowledged himself a true subject 
d arms, and were pursued by the Egvptians|0f the Porte, and immediately sent an order to Ibra- 
nition, and arms, P y gyptians |. mow 
him to suspend hestilities, and to advance no farther. 


with dreadful slaughter. The loss of the Turks ts stated spel ° ; 
ut 13,000 men: nearly forty pieces of artillery were| Before this intelligence could reach Constantinople 


et on the ground. The next day the Egyptian caval-|or Koniah, signs of discontent had shown themselves 
was sent to disperse any re-union that might take|in the Imperial city, and Ibrahim artfully suffered 
ce, and brought in from 4000 to 5000 prisoners. | reports to be spread that he was advancing, and that 
On the Ist of August Ibrahim received the surrender | he meant to take up his winter quarters at Broussa. 
of Antioch, and on the 2nd, the inhabitants of Orpha, —The disaffected in Asia, encouraged by the hope 
the north-eastern portion of Syria, sent in their submis-|,¢ hig support, were everywhere in insurrection. 
sim. The conquest of the province was complete, and ‘The French charge d’affaires, (neither England nor 
the road to Constantineple open, Ibrahim Pacha quit. ‘France had at this period ambassadors on the spot,) 
ted Syria, passed the ‘Taurus, and descended into the | tote in the strongest terms to remonstrate with 


vast plains of Caramania,. é © 4 “Nate Se . 
Consternation and alarm reigned paramount in the ‘Ibrahim. — pee des reply, disclaimed the in- 
Divan. The Sultan, powerless for a moment, looked |tentions Impu ne o him. ; ‘ 

ground for foreign assistance. Notwithstanding the| The Sultan was again alarmed, and distrusting the 


wluntary offers of Russia, whose troops occupied Walla-| professions of Ibrahim, on the 2nd of February, 1833, 
chia and Moldavia, he first applied to the British Cabi- made a fresh demand on Russia for troops and ships. 
net: the application was attended with no success.* It On the 6th, intelligence of Mehemet S pacilic views 
became the obvious interest of Mchemet Ali to bring arrived from Alexandria, and the Sultan was there- 
the war to speedy conclusion. With this object he of- upon strongly pressed by the representatives (the 
fered to hold Syria of the Sultan, in a similar form to| ambassadors had not yet arrived) of England. and 
all other pashaliks, and to render double the tribute for Pyance to renounce Russian aid. On the 17 of Feb- 
to ppm Pty rey nar was come woe pa ruarv, a note was eldrensed ty the Bole Nats to 
ony GES ES SS Ce © —- To 'M. Bovtenieff, stating, that the presence of Russian 
cet GL000 men was drewa together under the cons |*f00ps was, not now necessary in the capital, but at 
ed of the Grand Vizie an self Reschid Pasha. Ibra-| tte Same time requesting that they should. be direct- 
a dee eg Te Tee Pe ed to some neighbouring port. ‘To this the Russian 
him, whose army was greatly inferior in point of num-| he ihe nt if i le ssid! io a 
bers, but hardened to war, and accustomed to victory, | Mnister assented, if It were a "d eto prevent their 
had taken up a position behind the town of Koniah, a place |@"ival, as they had already sailed. Ata later period 
Admiral Rousin, the French am- 


ofsome importance, situate half-way between the tron.|Of the same day ‘nop! O - 
tiers of Syria and Constantinople, where the enemy |bassador, reached Constantinople, n the 19th he 


could reach him only through dangerous defiles. There {had an interview with the Reis Effendi, and obtained 
the Vizier attacked him on the 2Ist of December, 1832.|a promise from him that the best endeavours of the 
The Turkish force amounted to 40,000 men, with sixty| Porte shonld be used to prevent the arrival of the 
pieces of cannon, and the Egyptian to more than 30,000) Russian troops. It was too late. On the 20th a 
and 40 pieces of cannon, The Turkish army, though} Russian squadron of eleven line-of-baitle ships, hav- 
little better than an armed rabble, fought with great| ing on board 10,000 men, sailed into the Bosphorus. 

















courage and determination. The struggle lasted six! ‘The conduct of Admiral Roussin, in this emer- 
hours. The victory of Ibrahim was complete, though it geney was prompt and decisive. He demanded that 
was the most dearly purchased he had gained: The|y,. 9... : iately sent back. T 
- ’ > , the fleet should be immediately sent back. The 
Turkish army was utterly dissolved. Meanwhile the| i i 
; i ; Ss - Mea I Soult: al , ssin guaranteeing 
Egyptian fleet had captured six Turkish vessels, and was| ultan hesitated, but - we ‘es already pron 4 
sailing for Constantinople. jconelusion of a =e “y a , htt : a. 4 
The intelligence of this defeat threw Constanti-;2? Convention was signed, Sy of wi bos kit 1” 
tople once more into consternation. Mahmoud, who|"ounced “all foreign assistance of whatever Kind. 
e s “ . Nike , low ° ‘i 
had sought in vain assistance from his friends, now| he Russian fleet removed to Sizopoli, the harbour 
threw himself into the arms of his enemy, Russia.|"¢@rest to the channel of caemeneinge. ae 
He accepted the offer of twelve Russian ships, and | Roussin and the Turkish ministers now framed a 
. er : ‘treaty, Which was to be sent to Mehemet Ali for his 
Tequested General Mouravietl to proceed immediately & > : ipped hi f 
Alexandria, to obtain from Mehemet a cessation of aeceptanee. which wonld have stippes Rims of Ge 
hostilities, until a peace could be negotiated The|Small part of his Syrian conquests, and of the ad- 
mecess of Mehemet’s revolt, and the refusal of as-|J0ining district of Adatia.* which brought him up to 
sistance from England placed him at the merey ofthe very foot of Mount Taurus, and gave him the 
Russia. When too late the Sultan attempted to re-| Keys of Syria and Asia Minor. Two F = aides-de- 
all his requisition to’ Russia, but Austria had fol-/°™P Were deapetches by Se —e cae 
wed in its wake Ibrahim and the other to Mehemet Ali, informing 
* The defence of this refusal to aid the Sultan may be *The val ue of -, lit —< ee ee © nn 
fund in the Edinburg Review, vol. xlviii., p. 135. It is| P2ypt consists partly in its Welle} Ac eee 
feebly made, and with a consciousness of its own futility. could depend for a supply of timber for all purposes, 
VOL, XXXvi.—JULY, 1839. 42° ‘and especially for ship-building. 























them of what had taken place, butin the interim the 
latter had settled much more favorable terms of peace 
with Halil Pasha, the Turkish plenipotentiary at 
Alexandria, and they refused to accept of any others. 

Admiral Roussin’s convention, therefore fellto the 
ground, and Constantinople was once more in dis- 
may. The Russian Ambassador was again request- 
ed to hasten the arrival of afleetand army. Before 
the end of April, 20,000 Russian troops were disem- 
barked on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where 
they ericamped between it and Ibrahim. A more 
numerous army was on its march from the Danube, 
and a Russian fleet guarded the Bosphorus itself. 
The Emperor Nicholas now announced that he 
would no longer be trifled with, and that his troops 
should not leave Turkey until Ibrahim had evacuated 
it, and, with his army, was again behind the ‘Taurus. 

The Sultan became anxious to shorten the duration 
of the Russian protectorate, which refused to dictate 
toeither party the conditions of peace, or to interfere 
in what it was pleased to call * the arrangements of 
family disputes.” He therefore yielded to the neces- 
sity, daily hecoming more urgent, of concluding the 
peace. The mere presence of Ibrahim’s army had 
nearly disorganized the whole of Asia Minor. M. 
Varennes was authorised to proceed to the Egyptian 
head-quarters, and concede the pashalik of Aleppo. 
Ibrahim however, insisted on the cession of Adana 
likewise; but consented to remain where he was 
till the negotiator should return to Constantinople 
for new instructions. The Sultan was completely 
humbled, and on the 5th of May he gave up Adana, 
and solemnly confirmed it, along with the whole of 
Syria, to Mehemet Ali, granting on the following day 
a general amnesty to all the inhabitants of Anatolia. 

Peace was thus concluded, butit brought no re- 
conciliation with it. On both sides it was a peace of 
necessity ; both parties looked’on it as a mere truce, 
and anxiously prepared for the future event. Me- 
hemet Ali was now master from the limits of Asia 



















































the fulfilment of the popular belief of the Byzantines, 
in the days of the Porphrogentie#, that an eques- 
trian statue in the square of Taurus was secretly 
inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians in the 
last days should become masters of Constantinople. 

On the’ conclusion of the peace Ibrahim began his 
retrograde movement By the end of July he had 
crossed Mount Taurus, and immediately engaged his 
engineers in fortifying the important passes in the 
province of Adana. The Russian troops and squad- 
ron, on the evacuation of Asia Minor, likewise took 
their departure. But the Sultan was now made to 
feel the full weight of his dependence. Long inter- 
views took place between Count Orloff and the Reis 
Effendi, and the Ambassadors of France and Eng- 
land,—(Lord Ponsonby, though appointed in Novem- 
ber, did not arrive at his post until peace with 
Mehemet had been concluded in May; being occu- 
pied, during the continuance of these arduous nego- 
tiations, in perfecting his preparatory studies for 
Turko-Russian diplomacy amidst the Neapolitan 
witcheries of “opera, play, and ball’?)—were as- 
tonished by the receipt ofa frealy of mutual protection 
between Russia and Turkey. 
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The basis of this treaty, (of the 8th July, 1833,) js 
declared to be that of reciprocal defence; but by, 
separate article it was stated, that—“ As the Em 
ror of Russia will not ask for substantial aid, the 
Sublime Porte, in place of the aid which it is bound 
to furnish in case of need, shall confine its action to 
not allowing any foreign vessels of war to enter 
within the Dardanelles under any pretext whatever,” 
The present duration of the treaty of Unkiar Nkeles. 
siis limited to eight years, Our readers will remark, 
that as Russia will alone be the judge of when the 
case of need arrives, she has, by this treaty, the power 
at any time of commanding that the Dardanelles 
should be closed. The moral influence of.this great 
event was even more extensive than its obvious ef- 
fects. It threw Turkey entirely into the arms of 
Russia, and brought down her southern frontier to the 
Migean Sea. England and France complained* that 
such a treaty should have been concluded without 
their concurrence, but their remonstrances were un- 
heeded. 

The Sultan soon enjoyed the gratification of seeing 
that Ibrahim Pasha’s rule was not acceptable to his 
Syrian subjects. His new conquests demanded en- 
larged military, establishments, and he had already a 
military power, to the support of which Egypt was 
inadequate. ‘To Syria, therefore, he looked for men 
and money. The harshness of the means employed 
to compel the people to enter the Egyptian military 
service caused an insurrection, in May, 1834, in the 
mountains of Naplous, Jerusalem, and Djebe} Kabil, 
and also in the mountains of Tripoli. ‘The rebels, 
on two occasions, routed the Egyptian forces sent 
against them. Mehemet Ali, in the summer of that 
year, proceeded himself to visit his newly-acquired 
dominions, and took with him a corps of 8000 men. 
His presence, and the exertions of Ibrahim, restored 
temporary tranquility; but shortly after Mehemet’s 
return to Alexandria fresh disturbances broke out. 
In October a rising took place in Aleppo, which was 


Minor to the mouth of the Nile, and a more powerful | not suppressed until after several sanguinary con- 
monareh than his nominal, master, whom he had/flicts. About the same time the people revolted in 
made to tremble within the walls of the seraglio.|Beirout and Antioch, and a few days later the whole 
Europe, too, had witnessed a deep distinct shadow of| 


population of Kesroan broke out into open war, and 
were only defeated by the assistance of the Druses. 

The Sultan, eager to avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity of recovering his lost dominions, reinforced 
the army of Reschid Pacha in Asia Minor, advanced 
it towards the Syrian frontiers, and complained that 
Mehemet Ali had improperly taken possession of the 
distriets of Orpha and Rana, which belonged to the 
pashalik of Diarbekir. Mehemet paid no attention 
to this complaint, and the Sultan applied to his 
Northern ally for assistance; but the Court of St. 
Petersburgh did not conceive itself beund by the 
treaty to take part in hostilities which were of the 
Porte’s own seeking, and thus peace was maintained 
in 1854. 

The conduct of Mehemet Ali towards his new sub- 


jects was any thing but mild and conciliatory. The 


line of policy pursued by the Pasha with compara 





* Our readers are aware that the separate article 
of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was first communi 
cated to the British Government, as the admission of 
Lord Palmerston testified, by a public letter of the 
correspondent of “The Morning Herald” at Con- 
stantinople! 
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jire advantage among nations who adhere to the 
ceed of fatalism, is by far too inflexible to be equal- 
ly successful with any people whose customs and re- 
isious doctrines have rendered them more active in 
pody and mind. Unfortunately for himself, Mehe- 
met is too rigid to make allowances for different eus- 
wms and characteristics, and foolishly persists in his 
plan of forming a great empire from unhomogeneous 
nations. In his ardour to convert Syria into a mili- 
wry bulwark, he has destroyed the traffic of her an- 
cient and wealthy cities; their bazaars are now un- 
wnanted, and their inhabitants dragged away to the 
umy to become fresh instruments of further oppres- 
sion. The fields of this once fair land are now coin- 

tively desolate ; for the peasants are compelled 
fo work for their master, not in cultivating the land, 
but in assisting at the construction of forts, barracks, 
and roads, in cutting down trees, and in working at 
the iron-foundries and mines. The inevitable result 
of these measures has been a serious diminution in 
the population, to so great an extent, it has been 
sated, as one-fourth. ‘The great complaint of the 
Syrians against Mehemet is the conseription. Be- 
tween 1833 and 1836 no- fewer than four conscrip- 
tions took place. 


«How has kind heaven adorn’d the happy land, 
And scatter’d blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that earth and heaven impart, 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd’ning orange and the Swelling grain; 
Joyless he sees the growing oil and wines, 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines ; 
Starves, in the midst of nature’s bounty curst, 
And in the loaded vineyard dies of thirst.” 


The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, preceded as it was 
by that of Adrianople,* riveted the control of Russia 
over the Porte, deserted in the agony of her danger 
by Britain and France, who pretended, nevertheless, 
to be jealous of Russian ambition. In the north the 
possession of Silistria enabled Russia, at all times, 
to pour her armies into the ‘l'urkish frontier; and in 
the south she had at last seized the keys of the Dar- 
danelles. ‘The influence of Russia, however irresis- 
tible in the Divan, where the gentle tone of reproof 
assumed by the Russian Minister was gradually al- 
tered for the harsh notes of reproof and “L’ Empereur 
ke veut,” was not popular at Constantinople, and the 
refusal of the unnatural allies to allow British and 
French armed vessels to pass the Euxine, at last 
roused the representatives of those Powers to a pro- 
per sense of their national degradation in the East. 

The Albanian and Kurdistan insurregtions,t in 





* Such of our readers as wish to examine the treaty 
of Adrianople in detail, cannot do better than consult 
the analysis of that important document, contained 
in the remarkable pamphlet “ England, France, 
Russia and Turkey.” 

t It has been frequently suggested that these in- 
surrections were prompted and supported by Mehe- 
met Ali: it is not an unnatural suppesition, but it is 
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1835, gave full employment to the Sultan’s military 
resources, and saved Mehemet Ali from any attack 
from the Porte in his Syrian acquisitions. On his 
side he occupied himself in completing the subjuga- 
tion of Syria, and attempting unsuccessfully to extend 
his conquests in Arabia. He expended large sums 
and incredible labour in fortifying his frontier to- 
wards Asia Minor. Men and money for his works 
and armies were exacted from the Syrians with mer- 
ciless brutality. At Damascus the houses were sur- 
rounded by his troops during the night, and in the 
morning every man capable of bearing arms was car- 
ried off. The same outrage, attended with still 
greater violence, took place at Beirout. The com- 
mander of the Egyptian garrison gave orders to ar- 
rest every Mussulman, in order to select from among 
them those who were most fit for military service; 
and to render this project more easy of execution, all 
the avenues to the town were guarded, and sentinels 
were posted at the doors of all the consulates and 
European houses. At a given signal the Egyptian 
soldiers fell upon the people who were in the streets, 
burst open the doors of the houses, striking down 
indiscriminately Turks, Jews, and Christians, drag- 
ging all to the prisons, which soon overflowed with 
captives. Some thought to escape maltreatment by 
offering money ; but the soldiers, after having taken 
what was proffered, delivered up their victims to 
other troops of brigands, whose maltreatment became 
doubled in fury, in the hope to force the sufferers to 
purchase safety a second time by means of a new 
ransom. ‘The Syrians now awakened toa perception 
of their true interests, and of the error they commit- 
ted in preferring the servant to the master, and long- 
ed to retrieve their'error.* 

These conscriptions, and the equally oppressive 
rigour of the pecuniary exactions, produced insur- 
rections in various parts of the country. They were 
partial and uncombined movements, therefore easily 
suppressed ; but they demonstrated the hatred the 
Syrians had conceived to the rule of Mehemet Ali. 
At one time the mountaineers of Prayaz and the 
Druses, instigated, it was said, by the Porte, raised 
the standard of revolt. The latter had already been 
decimated, and their villages burned ; but, urged by 
despair, they rose again, interrupting communica- 
tions, plundering the caravans, and assassinating 
travellers. Ibrahim himself marched against them 
at the head of 12,000 men, dispersed and disarmed 
them. The Ansaries next appeared inarms. They 
were overthrown at the first encounter : they implored 
forgiveness, but Ibrahim ordered them all to be 
slaughtered, except those capable of acting as sol- 
diers, and burned down their villages. Similar mea- 
sures exasperated the people more and more, but all 
their insurrectionary movements only ended in dis- 
comfiture and greater severity. Ibrahim became 
doubtful of the fidelity of Aleppo; he therefore re- 
solved to disarm its population. His mode of carry- 
ing his resolution into effect was a refinement upon 
his former cruelties. He assumed that every man 
was possessed of arms: every inhabitant, therefore, 
without exception, was ordered to deliver up a mus- 





* One cause why these violent conscriptions tock 
place in Syria may probably be found in the fact that, 
in the early part of 1835, the plague had nearly de- 
populated Egypt. 





unsupported by adequate proof. 
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ket. ‘Those who had none, and were too poor to buy 
one to comply with the order, Were subjected to a 
liberal allowance from the bastinado. 

Mehemet Ali now took an important step; he en- 
deavoured to obtain the sanction of England, France, 
and Austria to the declaration of his independence. 
He put forth in an official note addressed to the cabi- 
nets of these countries, the difficulties he laboured 
under from the pretensions and enmity of the Porte, 
whom he accused of exciting the revolt in Syria; and 
pretending that the Sultan was instigated to the course 
he had adopted by Russia, proposed, if those powers 
would guarantee his independence, to devote his 
whole attention to the collection of large military 
resources (150,000 men,) to hold at their disposal 
for opposing Russia, and releasing the Ottoman mon- 
arch from the thraldom in which he was held by that 
power. Fortunately the British Government saw 
this attempt in a true light, and Lord Ponsonby, in 
an official despatch, answered the Pasha, that the 
countenance of such adesign would be contrary alike 
to the principles and the interests of England; and 
advised him, if he wished to preserve the friendship 
of the great nation of which he was the representa- 
tive, to desist from using the power delegated to him 
against his sovereign, and to evacuate Orpha, ac- 
cording to the articles of the peace, and pay his 
tribute. 

The Porte continued to demand, in vain, the resti- 
tution of the Pashalik of Orpha. This the Pasha of 
Egypt held, without even a pretext, because it gave 
him an outlet to the Tigris, and opened the route, by 
the course of that river, to Bagdad and Bassora, 
which he had already announced his intention to oc- 
cupy; an intention which the late advance of Kurs- 
chid, Pasha of Arabia, to the Persian Gulf, within 
thirty days’ march of Bassora, shows he has not for- 
gotten or laid aside. With like ill suecess the Sul- 
tan required the liquidation of an arrear of tribute. 
He then appealed for the sanction of the Great Pow- 
ers to a subjugation of his too-powerful vassal. But 
they declared that an attack on Mehemet Ali was in- 
admissible, as it might compromise the peace of 
Europe. 

With affairs in this posture the year 1835 closed. 
The attack of Mehemet Ali, and the unhappy deter- 
mination of England and France to abandon the Sul- 
tan, had left him no alternative but to seek the pro- 
tection of Russia. With comparative internal pros- 
perity, Britis) and French statesmen began to turn 
their attention more seriously to the state of the East. 
The independence of Turkey became a matter of| 

aramount importance. ‘T’o relieve the Porte from 
fis Russian protection was, therefore, the great ob- 
ject to be obtained. Russia, in her character of pro- 
tector of Turkey, had virtual possession of the Dar- 
danelles, in the occupation of which the principal 
interest of the Turkish question to England and 
France is involved. The possession of power by 
Mehemet Ali tends directly to hasten the arrival of 
the time when this virtual command shall be con- 
verted into an actual command of the Dardanelles. 
The existence of his power is to Europe an evil, and 
to Russia an advantage of incalculable magnitnde. 
The aggrandisement of Mehemet Ali thus directly 
and powerfully contributes to the subjugation of 
Turkey, and at the same time prepares its own de- 
struetion, for the Pasha himself admits that the pos- 
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session of the Dardanelles by Russia would annihj. 
late his power in Asia. So long, therefore, as the 
power of Mehemet Ali exists in its present extent, 
so long must the Sultan be content to receive TO 
tection. Under these circumstances, the obvious 
mode to relieve the Porte, was for England boldly to 
take the part of the Sultan, and to re-establish jts 
relations with Turkey on their ancient footing, so far 
as that might be practicable. This course the Bri- 
tish Government did not pursue, but sought to nib. 
ble away Russian influence by diplomatic intrigues 
in the Divan. ‘ ; 

In 1836 the revolts in the Turkish provinces of Albania, 
Bosnia, and Kurdistan gave suflicient occupation to the 
Sultan's troops, and disabled him from undertaking the 
re-conquest of Syria. The foreign relations of the 
Sublime Porte were also a source to it of still ‘more 
troublesome embarrassments. The efforts of England to 
counteract the exclusive character which Russian influence 
was assuming, were developed in the transactions con. 
nected with the outrage committed on Mr. Churchill by 
the Reis Effendi, and in the%subsequent dismission of that 
minister on the demand of Lord Ponsonby. 

In the ensuing year ‘T'urkey became the stage on which 
the rival European powers tas!ed to the utmost the skill 
and address of their diplomatic agents. The Divan 
deeply engaged in negotiations with Mehemet Ali, but 
with little result. England, France, and Austria also 
actively negotiated with the Sultan to restrain the progress 
of Russia. Emboldened by the assurances of these powers, 
his Highness began to treat the Russian Ambassador with 
marked neglect. Early in 1538 the Porte again began to 
make warlike preparations on the Syrian frontier. 

Meanwhile the course of Mehemet Ali in Syria, had 
been one of unmitigated oppression. ‘Towards the close 
of the year 1837, the Druses, inhabiting the district of 
Hooran and about Mount Ledohiah, revolted. Their 
number did not exceed 2000, but it was nearly doubled 
at the outset of the insurrection by malcontent refugees, 
as well as by an accession of Bedouins from the desert, 
In spite of the paucity of their numbers these people were 
able to resist six times their own force for several months, 
exhibiting a gallantry amounting frequently to despera- 
tion. The theatre of their insurrection was a mountain- 
ous volcanic district, about thirty miles in length, and 
from sixteen to twenty in breadth; a perfect labyrinth, 
impassable to horses, and difficult to climb through on 
foot, where, without secing the face of an assailant, sol- 
diers are exposed to a shower of bullets from hands that 
rarely mark prey without hitting home. Achmet Pasha 
was sent with a force of 20,000 men to reduce these 
rebels. He encountered them on the 11th of February, 
1838, and expected an easy victory ; but the Druses, who, 
as may be supposed from the description of the ground, 
were advantageously posted, fought with great courage, 
and completely defeated the Pasha’s army, which fled to 
Damascus, where, in defiance of a large Egyptian 
garrison, the inhabitants testified extreme delight at the 
defeat of their masters. But as soon as some thousands 
of Albanese and Arnauts, who are adepts in mountain 
warfare, were brought into the field, and a more skilful 
plan of operations was set in action, under the direction 
of Soliman Pasha (Colonel Seve,) and subsequently of 
Ibrahim Pasha, the war speedily took a very different 
turn. The Bedouins withdrew to the desert; and & 
considerable number of the Druses and malcontent 
refugees were adroitly tempted to fight on less favourable 
ground, and were completely defeated and destroyed. 
The remainder, about 1500 Druses, posted in their 
impregnable labyrinth, continued the contest with despe- 
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now and then making successful sorties, and 
jnssing the Egyptian troops, giving proof of their 
qurage and desperate daring, but shorn of the power of 
gesioning any serious apprehensions with regard to the 
yjimate result. 

During the spring and summer of last year both the 
Sultan and the old Pasha prepared for hostile movements. 
They respectively marched large bodies of troops to the 
fontiers of Asia Minor, and reinforced their _ fleets. 
Iahim Pasha moved to Aleppo to be near the expected 
gene of operations, and had about that city an army of 
49,000 men and 120 pieces of cannon, with ,a corps of 

ineers under the direction of two French officers. 
The influence of Russia was now decidedly on the wane 
a Constantinople, but M. Boutinieff made several 
desperate struggles to re-establish it. He tempted the 
galtan, among other devices, by an offer of assistance 

inst Mehemet, which, through the interference of Lord 
Ponsonby, was declined. 
The conduct of Mehemet Ali at Alexandria, during the 
of the Syrian insurrection, fluctuated. At one 
tine he petulantly announced his determination to declare | 
his independence of the Sultan, and to render the succes- 
son to his dominions hereditary; at another, he was 
inuced to send seme part of his tribute to Constantinople, 
wd, with it, pacific assurances. Before the end of 
August he appears to have made up his mind definitely, 
fir in that month he officially announced to the European 
cnsuls his intention -of proclaiming his independence. 
Bugland, France, Austria, and Prussia, all opposed this 
declaration, and represented that the persisting in it| 
would kindle a general war, and that the European| 
powers would oppose it with force if necessary. The} 
aswer of Russia, as given in the Journal des Debats, | 
ws remarkable, and to this eflect:—In this case of the | 
vieeroy’s declaring himself independent, and England and | 
France, in consequence, blockading the ports of Egypt} 
ad Syria, Russia would make no effort for the Porte ; but, } 
m the contrary, should those powers remain neuter, then | 
Russia, summoned according to the terms of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, would asaist the Sultan. 

The declaration of the consuls of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia greatly irritated the Pasha. He is| 
ad, warmly attached to his family, and anxious to leave 
them a kingdom to inherit. He addressed to them a 
verbal reply,* full of anger, but full of vigour and grandeur, 
ofwhich the following is the purport :— 

“The Pasha relies on the good intentions of the Four 
Powers. He regrets to see them oppose his views, but 
foretells they will change their opinions. 

“He trusts that the question of hereditaments will be 
sccorded; he will then be content. Should it be refused, 
however, and should he be compelled to have recourse to | 
ams, he will not only proclaim the hereditaments, but the 
atire independence of Egypt. He is determined never 
to submit to be delivered over to the Porte by the Euro- 
pan Powers. He is old, and had, perhaps, better yield 
than expose to the chance of events his family, his servants, 
ad the people who love him. But in his life he has 
hen compelled to shed much blood to gain what he has 
got, and he will not live to see that it has been shed in 
van. 

“Moreover his views are in accordance with the interest 

* We have taken these extracts of his reply from the 
Journal des Debats. From the well-known connexion of 








that paper with Louis Philippe, little doubt of its sub- 
stantial accuracy can be entertained ; indeed it is almost 
~ to have been received from the French Foreign- 
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and policy of Europe. Why. then, should he be sacrificed 1 
He is not of their religion, it is true; but he is a man, and 
deserves to be treated as such when he is trying to 
consolidate his children’s fortune. 

“Should the great Powers not listen to these 
reasons, and give no guarantee for the present state 
of things in Egypt, he is determined to sacrifice all 
that retains to him of life and strength to put an end 
to an uncertainty which to him is insupportable, 
inasmuch as it chiefly affects his children. 

‘He, however, is aware that, if the Powers 
choose to join, he must fall. But what glory would 
they reap by overwhelming an old man? Such a 
victory would embarrass them. As for himself, he 
knows there are ninety-five chances against, and five 
for him ; but in war the chances are always doubtful ; 


jand if they should happen to turn up in his favour, he 


leaves the Powers to judge of the consequences of a 
victory, which no one will have a right to moderate.” 
After this reply, Mehemet Ali, at a moment when 


| war seemed on the point of breaking out, took a sin- 


gular resolution. He set ont for Sennaar to explore 
the countries in the 10th and 11th degrees of latitude, 
and work the gold-mines of Tachiangora. * And if 
I come back,” he said to the consuls, on taking leave 
of them before his departure, * if 1 return with plenty 
of gold, what shall I want with the trade of Enrope, 
—what shall I care for you or your blockade?’’* He 
thus shook off European diplomacy for a time, and 
left the consuls and their government to ponder over 
his threat of declaring himself independent. 

This journey of the Pasha astorished not only 
Egypt, but Europe. Leaving Egypt exposed to the 
course of events, Mehemet, borne down with the 
weight of seventy years, turned his back on Europe, 
and took a journey, scarcely bearable by the resolu- 
tion and iron constitution of the enthusiastic Bruce. 
Upwards of 500 leagues, in a climate of fire, and 
through an inhospitable and warlike country, did the 
old Pasha, suffering during a considerable part of the 
time from the complaints incident to the districts 
through which he passed, ascend the Nile to look for 
gold in the south-eastern provinces of Abyssinia! 
‘Lhe fact has all the appearance of one of those me- 
morable fictions which delight and astonish the fer- 
vent imagination of a school-boy just escaped from 
the nursery. His exactions had exhausted Egypt and 
Syria of their wealth; he sought it, unpoliuted by 
human crime, in the desert. If it failed to purchase 
for him the heirdom of Egypt, it would assist him in 
maintaining his position in Syria. He returned from 
his expedition in February last. 

From that time down to the latest accounts, diplo- 
macy has been at work both in Constantinople and 
Alexandria for the preservation of peace. he efforts 
of England, France, and Austria have been di- 
rected in the former city to induce the Sultan to give 
up his intention, at least for the present, of recover- 





* « The power of the Pasha of Egpytis at all times 
under the control of any nation superior to him at sea. 
T’o blockade the Nile is to extinguish the power of 
Mehemet Ali; and this is the more easily done be- 
cause he cannot bring his ships out of the river in a 
state fit for sea ; they must be taken out first and fitted 
afterwards; they could not, therefore, attack a 
blockading squadron, or force their way out,” 
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ing his power in Syria, while their agents in the|/tan Mahmoud and his vassal Mehemet Ali is as yet 
Egyptian capital have flattered Mehemet Ali that it/ uncertain ; if it do not take place now, it is inevitable 
is not impossible to concede to him the family suc-| at some future and early period. With Syria attached 
cession of the pashalik of Egypt, on conditions ad-|to Egypt, a great kingdom is called into existence, 
missable with the supremacy of the Porte. Mean-|incompatible with the independence of Torkey, 


while the parties themselves have proceeded to| Without Syria, Egypt must be content to take its 
rank as a pashalik of the Ottoman empire. Diplo. 


prepare for war. Turkey has reinforced her armies| 
on the Euphrates, crossed that river, set her fleet in macy cannot settle the question during the lifetime of 
order, and sounded the disposition of her Servian| Mehemet Ali, because that vassal has placed himself 
tributaries, and advanced an army of reserve of 50,000|ina position of unappeasable hostility to his sovereign 
men to Koniah. The Pasha has not been less active| who is goaded by the remembrance of his own desta. 
in his preparations, and Ibrahim has endeavoured to!dation, and who, firm in the conviction that his right 
conciliate the inhabitants of Syria, and to secure, if| is still entire, will never abandon the hope or reline 
not their co-operation, their neutrality in coming} quish the desire of retrieving the losses he has sus. 
events. He has concluded a peace with his early| tained. War, we repeat, is sooner or later inevitable, 
Syrian ally, Emir Beschir, and has made all the con-| ‘The organ of Louis Philippe’s personal opinions 
cessions demanded by the Druses. By this arrange-| has, it is true, produced a plan, and full of the refine. 
ment they are not liable to the conscription, and their ments of French policy, by which a war may be 
fiscal contributions are fixed. They are tokeep their avoided. ‘An Oriental confederation,” says the 
arms, and to construct fortresses in their mountains.|Journal des Debats, “* which would unite wader the 
Several of the passes to their mountain fastnesses|bold and decided protection of Western Europe the 





have also been given up to them. These timely 
concessions have introduced quiet into the country of 
Libanon, as well as Palestine and the Mediterranean 
border, and have enabled Ibrahim to concentrate his 
forces, 80,000 strong, around Aleppo.. The complaints 
of the Syrians, who, stimulated by the resistance of 
the mountain tribes, were on the eve of an insurrec- 
tion, have been partially attended to, and redress 

romised. Syria is therefore comparatively tranquil ; 
fat how long this tranquility would last, in case of 
hostilities between Ibrahim and Hafiz Pasha, the 
commander of the Turkish army, may be doubted. 
For our own parts, we believe that the iniquitous fiscal 
and couscriptive system of Egypt cannot be endured 
by the people of Syria; and, should the first efforts 
of Turkey be successful, and a Turkish fleet appear 
off the Syrian coast, the population will gradually 
and at last universally rise to deliver themselves from 
their Egyptian bondage. A decisive victory by the 
Turks, on the first encounter, would go far to settle 
the whole question ; nor are the probabilities against 
such a **consummation devoutly to be wished,”’ if 
Hafiz Pasha be not too precipitate arid choose his 
opportunity. Ibrahim’s troops are described to be in 
a most demoralised and mutinous state, their pay 
being in arrear for nearly eighteen months. ‘The in- 
habitants of the country about Aleppo are entirely 
opposed to him, and his inactivity will increase the 
disposition to revolt. Besides, he has drained Syria 
of its garrisons, and left behind him the whole coun- 
try unguarded. On the other hand, Ali Pasha of 
Bagdad, who was formerly a popular governor of 
Aleppo, has advanced with 18,000 or 20,000 men to 
Racca, to co-operate with Hafiz Pasha, and with him 
Mahomed Pasha of Mosul. The Pasha of Messorah 
has also advanced to the frontier of his government 
with 15,000 men; thus exposing Ibrahim to attacks 
from three different quarters. 

We here close our narrative for the present. At 
the time we write the accounts of recent movemer.ts 
on the Euphrates are uncertain. ‘They afford an am- 

le field fur speculation, which in the present article 
it has not been our object to.indulge in, with but few 
spots on which the eye can rest with certainty. We 
look with anxiety to the progress of the coming 
events, the shadows of which have reached the West. 
Whether war is now about to be waged between Sul- 





depressed members of the ancient Ottoman empire, 
viz., Egypt as an hereditary pashalik, Greece as an 
independent kingdom, Wallachia and Moldavia under 
their respective Hospodars, with Constantinople for 
a centre and capital, and Sultan Mahmoud as a para- 
mount Sovereign and Prince; such a confederation 
would be infinitely preferable to the impossible attempt 
to revive the Ottoman empire. This integrity is 
nothing more than a vain dream with which diplo- 
macy, that seeks to make the Sultan the instrument 
of its designs, flatters itself. No one in reality be- 
lieves it.” Speak for yourself, or your Monarch, M. 
Bertin de Veaux, say we. ‘To expose the absurdity 
of this precious scheme by arguments would require 
a space which we cannot now afford. We have 
stated it, because in our opinion it is a manifest ab- 
surdity, an “ impossible” plan. In England we are 
certain it will find no favour; if it do, for ourselves, 
we repeat the saying of Lord Chatham—* With the 
man who cannot appreciate the interests of England in 
the preservation of the Ottoman empire, I will not 
argue.”’ Indeed the Journal des Debats has subse- 
quently altered its tone, and tacitly abandoned this 
scheme. It now, in a series of articles on the Turk- 
ish question, from the pen of M. Mare Girardin, who, 
during the Mole administration, was, we believe, 
attached to the Foreign-office, seems not unfavourable 
to the integrity of the Turkish empire. At any rate, 
Marshal Soult has, in the Chamber of Peers on the 
12th of June, declared, that— The policy of our 
government is the maintainance of the Ottoman em- 
pire. We do not conceal it, we declare it openly: 
this policy has always been followed. ‘The Marquis 
de Dreux Breze has said the Ottoman empire ought 
to be divided among the four great Powers. I donot 
think any persdn shares this opinion. 1 have already 
declared that these Powers have no intention of the 
sort, and that no European Power desires the dix 
memberment of the Ottoman empire.” _ If this be 80, 
let us then trust that the European powers will boldly 
and energetically support the Sultan in the coming 
struggle, and so save him from: the protection of Rus- 
sia, and re-establish in its former entirety the ancient 
empire of Turkey. 

The wisdom of an observation of Lord Bacon bas 
constantly recurred to us in preparing the foregoing 
narration :—** Let no estate,” says that great mal) 
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SPORTING IN SOUTHERN AFRICA- 


sarpect to be great, that is not awake upon any just 
yeasion of arming, and do not keep due sentinel that 
yee of their neighbours do overgrow so (by.increase 
territory, by embracing of trade, by approaches or 


ieliké,) as they become more able to annoy them 
” 


From the Quarterly Review. 
SPORTING IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa during 
the years 1536 and 1837, from the Cape of Good 
Hope through the Territories of the Chief of Moséle- 
jaise, tothe Tropic of Capricorn, ge. ce. ; and a 
Yulogical Appendix. By Capt. W. C. Harris, 
H. E. I. Company’s Engineers, &c. Bombay, 
1838. 8vo. 


Arnica was looked upon by the ancients as the 
ld of zoological prodigies. It is impossible to 
open the works of those among them who have treated 
of the natural productions of the country, Without 
inding some passage in unison with the general 
gision of the time, that in this wild quarter of the 
be natute sported even to prodigality, and was 
se of monsters in her chartered libertinism. 
Here lived the Troglodyte in their caves, vocalists 
whose vocalism, like that of some of our candidates 
fr theatrical fame, was the mere ‘ whizzing’ of a 
Wombat, ‘ stridor non vox,’ and who were very ap- 
popriately dieted on the flesh of serpents. Pliny, 
ter giving this account of their organ, to adopt the 
entof Opera critics, sagely remarks, ‘ adeo sermonis 
cmmercio carent,’ which may be translated, * there- 
fre they do not shine in conversation,’ or, as our 
Shakespeare has it, ‘want discourse of reason.’ 
Here, also, were to be found the Blemmyz, who, 
whatever else may be alledged ugainst them, could 
never have heen accused of sporting ‘ a shocking bad 
hat,’ since they had no heads, but rejoiced in a mouth 
ndeyes affixed totheir breasts. Here, too, were the 
sityrs, who, like some of our bearded dandies, had 
wthing of man about them but their figure.* Then, 
todescend in the scale of creation, ASthiopia nourish- 
tdnot only its lynxes, but also its sphinxes, with a 
depth of bosom which a Greek beauty might have 
avied, and which Mr. Etty would most certainly 
imnsfer to canvass if it were in the nature of things 
that the Zoological Society could contrive to import 
ay of these bewitching monsters—to say nothing of 
horses. with wings, and armed with horns, ‘ quos 
pegasos vocant,’ and to which, we doubt not, must 
wereferred the real poetic Pegasus that sprang’ from 
the blood of Medusa, when the son of Jupiter and 
Danaé, aided by the guiding hand of the outraged 
Minerva, cut off the frail but beautiful Gorgon’s head, 
ud, leaving his hissing brood of serpent brothers and 
asters behind him to desolate Libya, flew through 
ite air, nor stopped #1 he lighted on Mount Helicon 
ube petted-by the Muses on nectar and ambrosia. 





* Satyris preter figuram nihil moris humani.— 
Pin, Nat, Hist., lib. v. c. 8. 
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These and many more wonders, natural and unnatural, 
could Africa boast, so that it became a Greek by-word 
that she was always producing something new. Her 
wildernesses were the principal source whence was 
drawn the stream of animal life that soaked the 
Roman Arena, where the cross now towers, as if to 
expiate the deeds of blood done on its site. 

Whether the ancient historians went a little too far in 
their accounts of Africa’s monstrous fertility, we do not 
pretend to determine; but sure it is, that, up to a recent 
time, no traveller could publish his account of the natural 
curiosities which he had there observed, without being set 
down as gifted with a remarkably vivid imagination. We 
need only instance Bruce and Le Vaillant—to whom 
posterity has done justice. 

Sparrman, Barrow, Burchell, Denham and Clapperton, 
Steedman, Ruppell, and Smith, to name a few only, have 
also contributed, more or less, to throw light on the 
hatural history of this continent; and we have now to 
notice a gallant captain, who is a to.erable zoologist and 
a capital shot,—one who, after exhausting the wild 
sports of Western India, sigh for the more savage 
shooting of Africa, and arrived at the Cape with barrels 
of bullets hardened with tin, determined to take the field 
against elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, hippopotami, and 
giraffes—game to which even the magnificent stags, 
stretched on the heather by Mr. Scrope’s rifle, must be 
considered but ‘ small deer.’ 

The Captain’s passion showed itself early ; for he tells 
us that his first essay in practical gunnery was made at 
the age of six, when he discharged a bouncing blunder- 
buss, yclep’d ‘ Betsy,’ at a flock of sparrows perched on 
the corner of a neighbour’s pig-sty, with considerable 
success, which was, however alloyed by a severe corporal 
chastisement, consequent on the complaint of the pro- 
proprietor of the peppered sty, which seems to have 
suffered nearly as much as the sparrows. Nothing 
daunted, he next rose to a condemned joint-stock musket, 
purchased by the Christmas capital of two juvenile 
sporting confederates and himself. The investment 
appears to have been unsatisfactory, probably owing to 
each of the partners wanting the joint-stock capital at the 
same time; and the firm was dissolved by mutual consent, 
the principal result being, the consigning of our hero to 
the Military College, whence he started for India as an 
officer of Engineers, at the age of sixteen, ‘in possession 
of a rifle, before the deadly grooves of which a kite had 
but little chance at one hundred and fifty yards’—sitting 
or flying the deponent sayeth not. 

The Captain arrived in Simon’s Bay in May, 1836, and 
was so fortunate as to meet with Dr. Andrew Smith, 
the able leader of the sciéntific expedition sent forth by 
the «Cape of Good Hope Association for exploring 
Central Africa.’ Dr. Smith had just returned from that - 
excursion, the fruits of which are now appearing in his 
beautiful ‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa,” 
published under the authority of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. And here we beg to offer our tribute of praise to 
the Government for giving that assistance, without which 
it would have been impossible to lay these most interesing 
additions to natural knowledge before the public. Such 
assistance had formerly been granted in those cases only 
where the expeditions emanated from the government of 
this country; but by this precedent—and in England 
precedent seems to be the one thing needful—the Lords 
of the Treasury established the principle that private 
scientific enterprize, if deserving, should not be cut off 
from national aid. The recent publication under the 
same auspices of ‘The Zoology of the Voyage of Her 





Majesty’s Ship Beatle,” involved, indeed, the same 
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principle in a great degree: for though the expedition 
was under the command of Captain Fitz Roy, R. N., and 
though the editor and superintendent of the work, Mr. 
Darwin, now Secretary to the Geological Society of 
London, is described as ‘ Naturalist to the Expedition,’ he 
was a volunteer, who, led by the love of scientific 
researches, left his Cambridge cloister, to expose himself 
to all the vicissitudes of a long voyage—without fee or 
reward, save that which he is now justly preparing for the 
splendid contributions which he has made to the natural 
history of the western world, especially in relation to those 
most interesting mammiferous animals, now utterly 


blotted from the book of life, which have employed the| 


pen of Professor Owen. By Dr. Smith’s advice, a royal 
gift was immediately imagined; for it seems that in 
Africa, a3 well as in Turkey, nothing can be done without 
a present, and accordingly— 

“T ordered,’ says the Captain, ‘from a tailor in Cape 
town, as a present, amongst others, to the redoubted chief 
Moselekatse, called by some Umsiligas, whom we proposed 
to visit, a great coat, so unique that I may be excused for 
describing it. Of dimc@ions suited to the figure of a 
portly gentleman, pointed out by the Doctor, as resembling 
the chief, it was composed of drab duffel, a coarse shaggy 
cloth commonly worn by the colonists, surmounted by six 
capes, and provided with huge bone buttons, and a 
ponderous brazen clasp in the shape of a crest, the whole 
being lined and fancifully trimmed with scarlet shalloon 
in a manner calculated to captivate the taste, and propi- 
tiate the esteem, of the most despotic and capricious of 
savages.’—pp. 3, 4. 

With this elegant investment the captain embarked in 
a little schooner, whose master, or rather mate, contrived 
to mistake St. Francis’s Bay for that of Algoa; and, after 
having narrowly escaped foundering, they all floundered 
somehow or other into the harbour of Port Elizabeth. 
Here they found every thing very dear in consequence of 
the recent Kafir war, but succeeded in purchasing a 
comfortable travelling-waggon, seventeen feet in length, 
and a span of twelve tough little Faderland oxen. With 
this equipage, driven by a drunken Hottentot, they took 
the road to Graham’s Town, through a miserable country, 
where, at Sunday River and Bushman’s Hill, they found 
two inns, but neither bread nor forage, though besides the 
inns there appears to have been a pretty sprinkling of gin- 
shops. 

From Graham’s Town they proceeded to Graaf Reinet, 
travelling at the rate of thirty miles a day; and while on 
the road a herd of spring-bucks (Gazella Euchore) gave 
the captain an opportunity of trying his rifle, with which 
he knocked over three of those beautiful little antelopes. 
This initiary bit of sport—a sleepless night in the waggon, 
occasioned by the uproariousness of an Irish cobbler, who 
was keeping it up with two Hottentot boys, neither of 
them under the age of fifty, in a roofless mud hovel, and 
who apologized next morning for not inviting the waggon 
party, ‘because ‘hey were gentlemen, and he was not 
quite self-possessed’—and a good day’s wild-guinea-fow! 
shooting on Mynheer Klerck’s farm, one of whose tenants 
they had restored to the longing arms of his doating 
young vrouw,—thése were the principal incidents that 
arose till their arrival at the swampy Somerset, a paltry 
little town, in which nine of the twenty-four mansions 
were owned by gentlemen of the name of Smith. All 
these Smiths possessed waggons; but nope of them could 
be induced to accede to the earnest request of the travel- 
lers for the hire of one. We beg to introduce our friends 
to one of the ladies of the clan. 

‘One of the several John Smiths, a straight-haired 
methodistical little man, was sitting down to dinner with 
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Mrs. Smith and the children, when we called to 
respects, and, bowing to the ground, ventured to sex 
ourselves on a vacant sofa; but, though the Young 
Smiths stared abundantly at us, neither the master nor 
mistress even condescended to look at us, the lady after, 
time informing us, whilst she shovelled down the 
and gravy with her knife, that she could not think of 
allowing her poor dear oxen to go another journey so in. 
mediately after their return from the country.’—p, 17, 

After clearing the mountain-barrier of Bruintjes Hoogte, 
and suffering some delay from the abstraction of their 
oxen, in which matter they ‘suspected a> boor named 
Erasmus, who had given them permission to unyoke on 
‘his land,* they again set forth on their journey, the 
country becoming more open and practicable as 
advanced, and being covered with large herds of elegant 
spring-bucks, which bounded playfully across the road, 
After passing Sunday River, and having completed q 
total of two hundred miles from Graham's Town, they 
arrived at Graaff Reinet. 

‘The village is sheltered on each side by high conical 
mountains, decorated with perpetual verdure, which js 
derived from the abundance of speckboom that covers their 
rocky declivities. The serpentine banks of the river are 
lined with willows and acacias; many of these latter are 
overgrown with misseltoe, and both with evergreen 
|creepers, which, climbing to the very topmost branches 
|fall gracefully in festoons adorned with a profusion of 
|fragrant white flowers, not unfrequently concealing the 
tree upon which they have entwined themselves. Nothing 
can exceed the neatness of the quaint little Dutch houses; 
and whilst the salubrity of the climate has no rival in 
Southern Africa, the produce of the gardens and vineyards 
may vie with those of Europe. Fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds grow here in abundance and perfection. On 
looking out of the window in the morning we saw the 
street carpetted with snow, while garden-hedges of quince, 
and a row of lemon-trees on either side, bending beneath 
a load of ripe fruit, formed decorations as beautiful in 
themselves as they were novel to an Indian eye.’—pp. 2, 
23. 
This district our travellers considered the starting- 





cured a capital waggon, with thirty draught oxen, 
and completed their stud of twelve horses. The 
vehicle appears to have been well freighted :— 
“Our waggon, fitted up with water-casks, tar 
buckets, side-chests, beds, pockets, and other ap- 
purtenances for the long journey before us, dunng 
which it was to be our only abode, might now not 
inaptly be compared to aship proceeding to sea. 
Besides ourselves and our personal conveniences, It 
contained, with the addition of a barrel of gue 
powder, and the commodities for barter already 
eunmerated, six sacks of flour, two bags of rice, and 
two of sugar, with chests of tea and bales of coflee 
The baggage-waggon carried tent, camp-stools, table, 
and cooking utensils: hams, tongues, and cheesesit 








* A striking instance of the frail tenure on which we 
hold our existence is here recorded. ‘ Before dismissing 
Erasmus from these pages, I may add that, on our way 
back through the colony, about twelve months afterwards, 
we were forced by heavy rain, I need scarcely say contrary 
to our wishes, again to halt at his farm. The hand of 
fate had fallen heavily upon him and his race; the house 
was deserted and its inmates extinct—a small group of 
graves before the door being all that remained at 
a numerous and well-favoured family.’—p. 20. 





















point or base of their operations ; and here they pro | 
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sion : salt and dried fish, biseuits, wax candles,|of which covered the plains, affording a welcome 
sap, and oilman’s stores, or in other words, sauces |supply of food. When hunted, these elegant crea- 
ad pickles. ‘The luxury of beer,-so palatable to an/tures take extraordinary bounds, rising with curved 
Anglo-Indian, we were compelled to dispense with| backs high into the.air, as if about to take. flight: 
in consequence of its bulk; but we provided our-|and they invariably clear a road or beaten track in 
gives instead with a few dozens of brandy, and aj this manner, as if their natural disposition to regard 
spall barrel of inferior spirits for the use of the fol-| man as an enemy induced them to mistrust even the 
jowers. Crevices and empty spaces were filled up| ground upon which he had trod.’ 
with spades, pickaxes, hatchets, sjckles, and joiner’s| The following is, we think, a singularly striking 
ils, together with nails, screws, spare bolts, and| passage—it fixes for ever upon the reader’s im- 
linchpins ; and, as if all these were not weight suffi-|agination one of those great herbivercus irruptions 
cient, 0 less than eighteen thousand leaden bullets! that occasionally desolate countless leagues of those 
daly prepared, to say nothing of a large additional sup- | regions :-— ? sik : 
ply ofthat precious metal in pigs, to heconverted into| _* The trek bokken, as the oecasional immigration to 
instraments of destruction as occasion required,| the abodes ofcivilization, ofcountiess swarms of these 
were added to our stock.’-—p. 20 antelopes, is called by the colonists, may be reckoned 
They now engaged six additional Hottentots, un-| amongst the most extraordinary examples of the fecun- 
dra formal contract of service for six months, ex-|dity of animal life. To offer any estimate of their 












ecuted in presence of the clerk of the peace—strange 
jumble of the savage and the civiJ. ‘These Hotten- 
wis were all fronk voll, or discharged eriminals.— 


numbers would be impossible : pouring down like lo- 
custs from the endless plains of the interior, whence 
‘they have been driven by protracted drought, lions 








Their beauteous names were Piet van Roy, Cobus | have been seen stalking in the middle of their com- 
hieobus, John April, Claas Septembér, Ethaldur! pressed phalanx, and flocks of sheep have not un- 
Wildman, and—here is a name of promise—Frederick ifrequettly been. carried away with the torrent.— 
Dangle, A precious drunken crew they seem to have Cultivated fields, which in the evening appeared 
been, On preparing to start, one half efthe muskets | proud of their promising verdure, are in. the course 
were found to be already in pawn, and the proceeds |of a single night reaped jevel with the ground, and 
swandered in the gin-shop, which is almost as great|the despoiled grazier is constrained to seek pasture 
amisanee at the Cape as it isin Holborn. At last,| for his flecks elsewhere, until the bountifal thunder- 
however, they finaily quitted Graff Reinet for the|clonds restore vegetation to the burnt-up country. 
desert, where along and heart-breaking separation|Then the unwelcomey isiters instinctively retreat to 
fom gin-and-bitters awaited the dejected tronk voli; | their secluded abodes, to renew their attacks when 
mi, to cheer them up, they had not preceeded far) necessity shall again compel them.’—pp. 35,36. 
before they met with a brother of their tribe siding| ‘The boundary of the colony was now passed, and our 
post to fetch a surgeon for his master, a young Dutch | travellers were about to enter wilder scenes, which the 
bor, who had been fearfully claweil by a leopard. |Captain sketches with that strong (though sometimés 
Onthe morning of the 6th of Sept. they found the rather over-leaded) pencil which our readers must have 


vhole of the brooks frozen over with ice a quarter of an 
inch thick, and the manes of the horses and the suround- 
ing herbage glittered with icicles. The glass at seven 


begun to appreciate. 

* We had now fairly quitted civilization, and were en- 
tering upon a Steril, inhospitable region, sparingly 
inhabited, by Bushmen—the remnant of Hottentot 


1m. had sunk to 18°, yet the cold was neither in- hordes, and the wild aborigines of the country—who, 
aap nor disagreeable. Here they first saw large gradually receding before the encroachments of the Eu- 
tops of gnoos (Catoblepas Gnoo), three of which | ropean colonists, have long since sought refuge in the 
they killed, having hemmed a herd into a valley and | pathless desert. Unblessed amongst the nations of the 
toliged them to run the gauntlet. . Here is a lively! ¢arth, the hand of these wandering outcasts is against 
ieseription of these strange antelopes :— levery man, and every man’s hand is against them. Ex. 
“Of all quadrapeds, the gnoo is probably the most | isting precariously from day to day—heedless of futurity, 
wkwardand grotesque. Nature doubtless formed |and forgetful of the past,—without either laws, arts, or 
him in one of her freaks, and it is scarcely possible | religion—only a faint glimmering ray of instiact guides 
contemplate his ungainly figure without laughter. | their benighted path. Depending for subsistence upon 
sling and pacing in every direction, his shagg the produce of the chase or the spontaneous gifts of na- 
ad bearded head arched between his slender and | ture, they share the wilderness with beasts of prey, and 
mscular legs, and his long white tail stream- are but one grade higher in the scale of existence. : 
> ot ‘From this point until we reached Kuruman, a dis- 


tance of 300 miles, the number of our oxen became 


“in the wind, this ever-wary animal has at onec} 
tferocious 2 i S % = freee . 
us and ludicrous appearance uddenly | daily diminished by the effects of a drought which had 


in i Seiakaal ; 
“pping, showing an imposing front, and tossing | prevailed, and which had ‘so completely removed every 





tishead in mock defiance, his wild red sinister eyes 
fash fire, and his snort, resembling the roar of a lion, 
8 repeated with energy and effect. Then lashing 
iis sides with his floating tail, he plunges, bounds, 
up his heels with a fantastic flourish, and in a 
Moment is off at speed, making the dust fly behind 
as he sweeps across the plain.’—p. 34. 
On the 7th they reached Boks-fontein, and hav- 
tg despatched two Hottentots to seek for two horses 
hhad absconded, they continued their journey 
© the Seven Fountains, where ‘the face of the coun- 
'y was literally white with spring-bucks, myriads 
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vestige of vegetation, that they were frequently compelled 
to pass two days without tasting food or water. Exten- 
sive—to the eye boundless—yplains of arid land, with 
neither eminence nor hollow, were on all sides expanded 
to the view : of these the prevailing colour was brownish 
yellow, variegated with a few black and sickly shrubs. 
Scarcely an object met the straining eye but an ostrich 
sometimes ‘striding in the ‘distance, or a solitary vulture 
soaring in the sky. Over the wide desolation of the 


stony waste not a tree could be discerned, and the only 
impression on the mind was—that of utter and hopeless 





sterility. Occasionally, however, as we advanced, the 
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sameness of the scene was varied by a wide-stretching 
undulation. Our caravan was then the only object. in 
the landscape upon which the eye could repose. Wag- 
gon afier waggon slowly rising to. view, the van was to 
be seen advancing over the swell, whilst the cattle and 
sheep were yet hidden from the sight. The world before 
us was stilknought but earth and sky—not a green herb 
enticed the vision, not a bird winged through the air: 
the loud cracking of a whip, rolling in suppressed echo 
along the sun-baked ground, alone disturbed the silence 
of the sultry atmosphere, which gave to the azure vault 
of heaven the semblance of an unnatural elevation from 
the globe. 

‘ Whilst the days were oppressively hot, and the sky 
unveiled by a cloud, the nights were piercingly cold— 
our feelings during the latter indicating, as well as the 
thermometer, that the temperature was near the freezing 
point : and, to add to our discomfort, fuel was rarely 
procurable.- In the morning the ground was sometimes 
covered with hoar-frost ; but the absence either of vapour 
or cloud, to diminish the heat of the sun, soon dispelled 
the appearance, and rendered visible the nakedness of 
the land. ~ Mirage in these regions, flickering in the dis- 
tance, presents to thethirsty traveller an illusion as 
tempting as tantalizing blue and delusive Jakes, o 
which the surface seems — by a ripple, reeede as 
he advances—and, ultimately disappearing, “ leave nota 
wreck behind.” e 

‘We halted the first day on the borders of what ap- 
peared to be a body of water many miles in circumfer- 
ence—an oasis in the desert, towards which, after a 
sultry march of twenty miles, lured by the appearance of 
several waggons on its brink—both man and beast 
rushed with impetuosity. We ‘soon perceived to our 
disappointment that we had been deccived by a saline 
deposit of immense extent, at which a party of boors 
were engaged in obtaining salt for the use of the colo- 
nists: but it was long ere the broken hearted oxen dis- 


covered that what they had understood to be water was 
a mere mineral efflorescence in the desert. 

‘ The fourth day brought us to the magnificent Orange 
River—the only stream within many hundred miles that 


is entitled to the appcHlation. Emerging from desolation 
and sterility, the first glimpse that we cbtained of it 
realized those ideas of elegant and classic scenery which 
exist in the minds of pocts. The alluring fancies of a 
fairy fiction, or the fascinating imagery of a romance, 
were here brought into actual existence. The water of 
this majestic river, 300 yards in breadth, flowing in one 
unbroken expanse, resembled a smooth translucent lake; 
and as its gentle waves glided past on their way to join 
the restless ocean, bearing on their limpid bosom, as in 
a polished mirror, the image of their wood-clothed bor- 
ders, they seemed to kiss the shore before bidding it 





farewell. Drooping willows clad in their vest of verna 
freshness, leaned over the bank, and, dipping their slen-} 
der branches into the tide, which glistened with the last | 
rays ofthe setting san, scemed fain to follow : whilst at 
intervals the wrecks of stately trees, that had been torn 
from their roots by the violence of the torrent during 
some vast inundation, of which the traces on the shore 
gave evidence, reared their dilapidated heads in token of 
the then resistless fury of that flood which now appeared 
so smooth and tranquil. To those who may conceive 
this description overcharged, I will only remark, that 
the sight of water after days in the desert is probably 
one of the most delightfal sensations that a human being 
can experience.’ — pp. 40—44., 

This noblé river was crossed with the usual excite- 
ment and amusement. Elevated platforms for the bag- 
gage were made in the. waggons, while the followers, 
now wading, now swimming, though laden with the 
lighter baggage, urged on the loose horses and sheep. | 


| 
} 
| 
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Before the little expedition reacned the mission 
station of Campbelisdorp, our sporting friends had the 
pleasure of seeing a race not to be enjoyed at E 
Ascott, oc Newmarket. A large party of Corannas were 
engaged in an attempt to run down an ostrich on foot. 
The racing-dress of the unfeathered bipeds, who fre. 
quently had it hollow, was a cloak and cap of leather 
bedaubed, in common with their own skins, with an - 
guent of grease and red ochre ; but, alag for innovation! 
the missionaries, with an eye to propriety, no doubt, 
have encased these rivals of Archilles and Camilla ‘in 
leathern jackets ahd trousers of Dutch cut and dimen 
sions—an innovation much, we doubt not, to the advan- 
tage of the ostriches: 

At Kramer’s Fontein the Captain saw, he says, ‘s 
horrible spectacle’—and we respect him for the expression 
—a figure worthy of a place in the Inferno of Dante~g, 
emaciated old Bushwoiman, who had come down from 
her kraal, five miles ‘distant, to fill two ostrich egg-shells 
with water, and to whom Otway’s Witch was a Grisi, 

‘ It is no exaggeration to say that her attenuated form 
appeared a skeleton covered with a wet cloth. Those 
rounded proportions which are given to! the human fom 
divine had no existence in her. Her skin resembled 
wrinkled leather, and I can compare her legs and arms to 
nothing but straightened sticks, knobbed at the joints 
Her body was actually crawling with vermin, with which 
she was constantly feeding a little half-inanimate minis 
ture of herself in arms. 


“ Wither’d and wild in her attire, 
She looked not like a habitant of earth, 
And yet was on it.” 


We were glad to bribe her to depart by a present of 
tobacco, and the wretched creature’s countenance evinced 
thankfulness at our liberality. 

‘The pigmy race usually, reside in holes and crannies 
of rocks, and sometimes in wretched huts incapable of 
protecting them from the inclemency of the seasons. 
These, their constant fear of discovery induces them to 
erect in secluded spots at a great distance from water: 4 
precaution to which they are further prompted by a desire 
to leave the pools open for wild animals, which they 
occasionally shoot from an ambush with poisoned arrows, 
and devour on the spot. They possess neither flocks nor 
herds—are unacquainted with agriculture—and the most 
wealthy can boast of.no property beyond his weapons and 
his starving-deg. With no cares beyond the present 
moment, they live almost entirely upon bulbous roots, 
locusts, reptiles, and the larve of ants, by the habitations 
of which latter the country is in many places thickly 
strewed. Nota trace of their hovels.could be seen from 
the road, and a traveller might even pass through their 
country without seeing a human being, or suspecting that 
it was inhabited. Such is their general distrust of visitors, 
that the males would never willingly approach us, evincing 
great trepidation when forced to #0 so—no object being 
more unwelcome to their sight than a troop of horsemen 
on the plain. : 

‘The stature of both sexes is invariably below five fee. 
The males are usually meagre, bow-legged, and ill made: 
yet they display a singular ease of motion and flexibility 
of joint. The rapidity with which they drive off a herd 
of cattle is perfectly astonishing. Their complexion & 
sallow brown, darkened by dirt and grease: their 
dress a piece of leather round the waist, and their sole 
defence a diminutive bow, with poisoned arrows, 
resembling children’s toys than mortal weapons. 

‘The women, who were much less shy, and who nevér 
failed to follow the tracks of our waggons when they 
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to come upon them, with the hope of obtaining 











od yneco'in exchange for ostrich eggs, are of small and 
Epsom, 1 jdieste proportions, with hands and feet of truly Lillipu- 
8 were WB isn dimensions. Their foot-prints reminded -us of 
0 foot. ¥ Gulliver's adventures, and are not larger than those of a 
ho fre. # aij, When young they have a pleasing expression of 
eather, # gntenance, which they take care to render as captivating 
an un x pessible by bedaubing their flat noses and prominent 
vation! J isek-bones with a mixture of red ochre and fat. The 
doubt, ilets of many were made with scrupulous attention, the 
illa ‘in get of the paint being enhanced by necklaces composed 
dimen gf the fresh entrails of wild beasts—a few cowry-shells, 
advan- dd bones, and buttons, being also interwoven with their 
gatfed hair: but the life they lead, their frequent long 
ays, ‘8 Bt ginenice, and constant exposure to the wind and glare 
reamita flight in a dry open country, soon inducing the habit ef 
te—an jeping their naturally small eyes more than half closed, | 
n from tir. comeliness is very ephemeral, and never extends 
x shells beyond youth. The females possess much greater volu- 
rr tilty and animation of gesture than the men—but the 
4 form gunds they utter are a succession of claps of the tongue) 
Thow by forcing that unruly member against different 
n form parts of the teeth and palate: and, whilst the enunciation | 
canblel sthus rendered troublesome and full of impediment, it} 
ums to @ embles rather the chattering of monkeys than the 
aan inguage of human beings.—pp, 45-48. 
‘Which And this is human nature! 
mms @ \.F. Cuvier has faithfully represented the female form 
df this variety, simplea munditiis, in the vaward of her 
youth, at the head of his excellent work on Mammiferes ; 
ad no one, philosopher or no philosopher; can look at the 
weurate representation, without being satisfied that the 
wildeveloped Bushwoman had no need of that bustling | 
ent of wistance which has been but too prevalent among our 


tir countrywomen, who might pass for Houris, as we 
ace heard the most agreeable and intelligent of Pachas 
ay, if they would but leave nature alone. 

Those who know how kindred spirits mingle will 
wierstand Captain Harris’s ‘unexpected pleasure’ at 
ueting Captain Sutton of the 75th foot, ‘a mighty 
Nimrod’ and a man after his own heart, who was 
ruming to the colony from a successful expedition 
inst the elephants, but who gave the party the first 
ntlligeace that Moselekatse was embroiled with the 
migrant farmers; a turn-up which, though it may not 
cete interest in our Great Babel, was of no small 
sequence to the population of the Cape. 

On entering Kuruman, or New Litakoo, which 
Cuptain Harris describes as a lovely oasis in the desert, by 
Thich it was completely environed, he received a cordial 

from.a missionary of the London Society, Mr. 
loft, who had devoted his life to the cause of Chris- 
imity;—and to him and his wife, says the good 
in,—a true sportsman is always right at heart—‘ we 
vee indebted, during our stay at Kuruman, for hospitality 
wikindness which we shall never be enabled to repay.’ 

The Moffats confirmed the reports respecting Mosele- 
ite, the ruler of a powerful tribe called Abaka Zooloo 
*Matabili;, and, after bidding adieu to the excellent 





















fet. |e, they set forth towards Masega, this Moselekatse’s 
made: @ M4 Their hot march was over immense plains, 
‘bility ‘tefly of red sand, and bounded for the most part only by 
shed § Ydistant horizon; the fading blue summit of the Kam- 
ion is ‘uni mountains, near the Kuruman, only slightly break- 
- only §% the evenness of the line from which they were 
r sole : at intervals, long coarse dry grass abounded 
rather “deluded the. travellers with the appearance of ripe 





“elds. On leaving the Matluarin, they found the 
“ming air piercing cold, and, during the early part of 
® following day, their road continued across an ocean- 
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like expanse, unbroken, save by ant-hills, or here and 
there dwarf bushes, among which troops of ostriches were 
grazing. As they proceeded, they passed through 
extensive areas of waving grass, and the country gradually 
became adorned with larger shrubs, profuse of yellow 
blossoms, and stragglitig clumps of mimosas, from ten to 
fifteen feet high. ‘They were welcomed at Motito, which 
they had indistinctly seen for some hours through the 
‘distant glare, by a French missionary and his agreeable 
| wife, the eldest of the couple not appearing to be more 
|than twenty-two years of age. 

We shall now let out author describe the dress and 
appearance of the Bechuana tribes—an adventure with 
Mahura and some other bullying savages, which shows 
the wholesume effects of a little firmness—a change of 
scenery—and the despair of a constitutional coward, who 
was one of the . 

‘Of the habiliments of the Bechuana men little need be 
said, as they have generally adopted a rude imitation of 
the European costume. The females, however, almost 
invariably retain the garb of their ancestors.. The appear- 
ance of these ladies is masculine, and far from attractive. 
Fat and grease of all kinds form their delight: their 
bodies and skin cloaks being also plentifully anointed 
with sibilo, a grey iron-ore sparkling like mica, procured 
from mines in the neighbourhood, which are visited from 
all parts of the country. Their naturally woolly hair is 
twisted into small cords, and matted with this substance 
into appatently metallic pendules, which, being of équal 
length, assume the appearance of a skull-cap or inverted 
bowl of steel. Tobacco having undergone considerable 
depreciation by the introduction of the plant—beads are 
the medium through which exchanges are usually effected 
amongst the Bechuana. The more wealthy of their 
women are adorned with a profusion of these, hung in 
cumbrous coils round the waist and neck, along with 
ivory tooth-picks and gourd snufl-boxes: but even the, 
indigent are not. altogether without them. An. apron of 
leather, cut into thin strips, and clotted with an accumu- 
lation of grease and filth, reaches to the ankles—and, with a 
rude skin cloak, completes the costume. 

‘We were subjected to continual interruptions from 
the visits and curiosity of crowds of these ladies, who 
appeared to have rie domestic concerns to attend to: and, 
although the assertion may subject me to the accusation 
of want of gallantry, I am compelled to state that the 
effluvia arising from their persons, which are not always 
free from vermin, was far from agreeable. Their language, 
termed Sichuana, is exceedingly melodious. Few sylla- 
bles end with a consonant, and the remarkable abundance 
of vowels and liquids gives it a smoothness of sound to 
which both sexes do ample justice by the gentle tones of 
their voice. 

‘Early the following day our waggons were surrounded 
by natives with skins and carosses for sale. Foremost in 
the motley group was Mahura, the Batlapi Chief— 
brother of Motibe, king of that tribe—a portly personage 
of exceedingly forbidding manners and unprepossessing 
exterior. He was habited in a threadbare braided jacket 
and leathern .trousers, with a broad-brimmed white hat 
which obscured a large portion of his sinister physiognomy. 
His A. D. C., another prominent figure, had induced his 
shrivelled frame into a surtout and military chaco, being 
withal the least martial character I ever beheld. We 
made them propitiatory offerings, and handed round the 
8nuff-box: but, far from meeting our advances, they 
seemed disposed to quarrel, more especially when they 
discovered that we knew exactly how many yards of 
brass wire were esteemed an equivalent for a caross. At 
length, finding it impossible to come to terms, we closed 
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our little shop, and were preparing to depart—when, on 
a sign made by Mahura, a tall gaunf savage pounced 
upon a drisking-cup, and declared his intention of retain- 
ing it in compensation for alleged injury to the fence of 
his field. Deaf to our remonstrances, he was moving off 
with his prize, when Richardson seized it from him, and 
threw it to the right owner. In the mean time another 
obtrusive savage deliberately seated himself on the pole of! 
the waggon, from which he refused to move, although 
civilly requested to make way for the oxen. In this 
posture of affairs I found it necessary to resort to personal 
violence, which so exasperated him that he sprung at me, 
brandishing his weapons, and exclaiming that I had 
kicked him on his own premises. ‘Ihe clamour now 
became fast and furious, and the threatening attitudes of 
our assailants obliged us to protrude the muzzles of two 
or three fowling-pieces from the waggons, so as to bear 
upon their masses—when they instantly dispersed, leaving 
us to pursue our journey. 

*Mahura and Mosele atse are bitter foes. Shortly 
after Dr. Smith’s expedition artived at Kuruman, the 
former, who had carried off several head of cattle from the 
Matabili, expressed his determination of opposing the 
Doctor's advance—a threat which he did not, however, 
carry into execution. From that period, until within a| 
few days of our arrival at Motito, this’ boaster, dreading 
the vengeance of Moselckatse, had ignominiously con-| 
cealed himself—now, for the first time, venturing from | 
his hiding-place. Before we had proceeded many miles, | 
a savage, breathless with haste, met us, as if by accident, 
and implored the waggon-drivers to turn back—represent- | 
ing Moselekatse as highly incensed—and stating that that | 
prince had attacked a party of farmers with great slaughter, | 
and that the same fate awaited us if we advanced farther 
into his territory. He then decamped, leaving every face 
blank with dismay. We instantly suspected that the| 
whole was a plot of Mahura’s, and it had the effect he! 
desired of creating such a panic among the people, that 
they positively refused to advance another step. Andries) 
was the first to declare this determination, repeating the! 
eavage’s story with fifty exaggerations of his own, and| 
confidently predicting an attack, during the night. The) 
spirits of the bolder were damped by the gloomy forebod- 
ings of the more cowardly, nor would they have proceeded | 
if John April had not fortunately, though unwarrantably, 
presumed to broach the grog-cask during the night: 
getting so drunk himself, that we were obliged to leave! 
him to come on behind, whilst the rest became sufficiently | 
courageous to resume the journey in the dark—not,| 
however, until they had broken the pole of the waggon,| 
which we soon replaced, 

*As the morning’s dawn slowly withdrew .the| 
eurtain from the landseape, we perceived the aspect, 
of the country completely changed. Instead of the! 
dreary waste over which we had lately passed, we 
might now imagine ourselves in an extensive park. 
A lawn, level as a billiard-table, was everywhere 
spread with a soft carpet of luxuriant green grass, 
spangled with flowers, and shaded by spreading 
mokaalas—a large species of acacia which forms the 
favourite food of the giraffe. The gaudy yellow 
blossoms with which these remarkable trees were 
covered yielded an aromatic and overpowering: per- 
fume—while small troops of striped quaggas or wild! 
asses, and of brindled gnoos, which were for the first 
time to be seen through the forest, enlivened the 
scene. After travelling four hours we.reached Lake 
Chooi, an extensive salt lake, surrounded by troops 
of ostriches and spring-bucks, attracted thither by the 
Juxuriant, yet crisp and sour grass, which our cattle 
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refused to eat—and by a small pond of intolerably 
alkaline water, which we found it impossible to purify, 

*Several armed natives of the Barolong and Bat. 
laroe tribes, branches of the Bechuana, visited ug for | 
the purpose of begging muchuco, or tobacco, causing 
great consternation by their approach. Poor Richard | 
ia. particular, who till yesterday had considered him. 
self a perfect Bayard, * sans peur et sans reproche,” 
had been rapidly sinking since the affair of the flying 
savage, and now félt conviaced that the threatened 
attack was athand. Enveloped in a great coat, with 
a red nighteap on his raven pate, he sat on the box 
of the baggage-wagon looking the very picture of 
despair—and, as he thorght of his wife and helpless 
family, with the improbability of his eyer seeing them 
again, his feelings quite overpowered him, and he 
weptaloud. Never was the heart of a hen-partridge 
concealed beneath so bushy and so black a beard, 
We dubbed him Caur-de-Lion, and he bore the sur 
name ever ufterwards.’—pp, 55—60. 

‘The captain remarks that the true zebra ( Equus 
Zebra) is confined to mountainous regions, from 
which it rarely ever descends; while the extensive 
plains of Southern Afiica abound with two distinet 
species. of the same genus, the quagga ( Equs 
Quagga ), and the striped quagga, or Burchell’s ze- 
bra( Equus Burchellit ). ‘The gnoo and the quagga, 
delighting in the saine situatioos, not unfrequently 
herd together, but he seldom saw Burchell’s zebras 
unaccompanied by troops of the brindled gnoo ( ( 
toblepas Gorgon ), with its black mane and tail, ele 
vated withers, and comparatively clumsy action, As 
he was preparing to leave Chooi, a party of Griquas 
arrived in three waggons. 

‘They had been haunting giraffes on the Molopo, 
and, having expended their ammunition, were retur- 
ing to Daniel’s Kuil with the spoils. Their horses 
and oxen were perfect skeletons, and their waggous 
literally tumbling to pieces. ‘Tireless wheels were 
lashed together with strips of raw hide, and festoons 
of sun-dried meat, termed billong, occupied the place 
of the awning; whilst a number of filthy women and 
children were stowed away with an odoriferous me 
lange of garbage and fat. . These people had ape 
proached to the western limit of Moselekatse’s tert 
tory without molestation—a circumstance whieh 
seemed to inspire our timid followers with confi 
dence. Large parties are annually formedfor the 
purpose of hunting the cameleopard and gland—the 
flesh of these animais being held in great estimation, 
and the skins applied to the manufacture of shoes 
a variety of uses. We would gladly have purchased 
some of the miserable horses, but the owners declined 
receiving anything in exchange but gunpowder, 
which we could not have given without incurring the 
risk of twelve months’ imprisonment on our retui 
to the colony.’—p. 62. 

After crossing the Saltpan, 
was passed: 

‘Upwards of sixty of these were dug close toge 
ther ina treble line; a high thorn-fence extending 
the form of a crescent a mile on either side, 10 a 
a manner that gnoos, quaggas, and other animals, 
might easily be driven into them. _ They are care 
fully concealed with grass, and their cireumsen 
dimensions render eseape almost impossible. =< 4 
of whitened bones bore ample testimony to 
struction they had occasioned.’—pp. 62, 63. 
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The travellers now entered upon the nearly flat-and | unwilling to lose so valuable an ally, 1 turned loose 
entirely treeless Chooi desert, all suffering, the poor my: steed to graze, and: retraced my steps several 
oxen especially, from want of water. During the miles without success, the prints of my horse’s hoofs 
ight the hyenas, attracted by the smell of their mut-:being at length lost in those of the countless herds 
ton, devoured a spring-buck within the very limits of which had crossed the plain, Completely absorbed 
theircamp. As they advanced, the tame became in the chase, f had retained but an imperiect idea of 
hourly more abundant, though very wild. |my locality, but, returning to my horse, I led himein 
‘Groups of hartebeests (.Jeronotus Caama, ) quag-| what I believed to be a north-easterly direction, 
s, and brindled gnoos, were everywhere to be seen. knowing, from a sketch of the country which had 
A’short chase was sufficient to seal the fate of three been given me by our excellent friend Mr. Moffat, 
uaggas—all males, averaging thirteen hands high, |and which, together with drawing materials, I ear- 
uring the run I had not seen a human being, and ried about me, that that course would eventually 
faneied myself alone; but I had scarcely dismounted bring me to the Meritsane. After dragging my 
tosecure my game, when a woolly kead protruded) weary horse nearly the whole of the day under a 
iself from every bush, and in an-instant I was sur- burning sun, my flagging spirits were at length re- 
rounded by thirty Baralongs, who, having by signs vived by the appearance of several villages. Under 
expressed their approbation of my performanee, pro-, Other circumstances, 1 should have avoided inter- 
ceeded to devour tae carcase with the greatest avidi- course with their inhospitable inmates, but, dying 
y—greedily drinking the blood, rubbing the fat with thirst, I eagerly entered each in succession, and 
upon their bodies, and not. leaving so much even as to my. inexpressible disappointment, found them de- 
the entrails for the birds of prey.’—pp. 63, 64. \serted. ‘The same evidence existing of their having 
On they went among the broken remnants of vari-|been recently inhabited, 1 shot a hartebeest, in the 
ws Bechuana tribes conquered by Moselekatse, and hope that the smell of meat would as usual, attract 
now destitute of cattle, and depending entirely for)some straggler to the spot. But no. The keen- 
subsistence on locusts and the produce of their pit-|sighted vultures, that were my only attendants, de- 
fills. These desolate wretches hovered round the/scended in multitudes, but no woolly-headed negro 
captain’s little band to divide a portion of the spoi!l|appeared to dispute the prey. In many of the trees 
with the vultures, hyenas, and jackals, The winged|I observed large thatched housés resembling hay- 
seavengers wheeling in circles above their heads,/stacks: and, under the impression that these had 
‘were ever ready to pounce upon game that had been been erected in so singular a position by the natives 
shot, or upon the careases of ‘oxen that perished on as a measure of security against the lions, whose re- 
the road—devouring the largest bodies with a promp-/cent tracks I distinguished in every direction, I as- 
tiude truly surprising.’ cended more than one in the hope ot at least finding 
The Chooi desert was now passed, and before some vessel containing water. Alas, they proved to 
waching the Siklagole River they journeyed by be the habitations of large communities of social 
many ruined though recently inhabited villages. g7osbeaks, those winged republicans of whose archi- 
Two days had now elapsed since they had seen a tecture and. magnificent edifices I had till now enter- 
human being not of their own party, and whien, on | tained a very inadequate conception. Faint and be- 
the morning of the 9th of October, the waggons had wildered, my prospects began to brighten as the sha- 
started for the Meritsane River, the captain, led by dows of evening lengthened. Large troops of os- 
the love of sport, made a deviation that had nearly triches running in one direction plainly indicated that 
terminated his career, and wanted but little of leav--1 was approaching water; and immediately after- 
ing his bones to bleach on the arid sands :— wards I struck into a path impressed with the foot- 
|marks of women and children—soon arriving at a 
‘The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, jnearly dry river, which running east and west, I at 

The earth with age was wan; once concluded to be that of which I was in search. 
The skeletons of nations were | ‘Those only who have suffered, as I did during 
Around that Jonely man.’ this day, from prolonged thirst, can form a competent 
idea of the delight, and, I may add, energy, afforded 

Surely this little episode is given with admirable me by the first draught of the putrid waters of the 

: Meritsane. ‘They equally invigorated my exhausted 


ease, simplicity, and energy. 
‘] turned off the road in pursuit of a troop of brin- steed, whom I mounted immediately, and. cantered 


dled gnoos, and presently came upon another, which UP the bank of the river, in order, if possible, to 


r—then by a vast reach the waggons before dark. The banks are pre- 
herd of zebras, and again by more gnoos, with sas- Cipitous—the channel deep, broken, and rocky—clus- 
saybys and hartebeests, pouring down from every ters of reeds and long grass indicating those spots 
quarter, until the landscape literally presented the which retain the water during the hot months. It 
appearance of a moving mass of game. Their incre- WS with no small difficulty, after crossing the river, 
dible numbers so impeded their progress, that I had that I forced my way through the broad belt of tan- 
nodifficulty in closing with them, dismounting as gled bushes which margined the edge. ‘The moon- 
opportunity offered, firing both barrels of my rifle less night wee Ee oe _— and my weary 
into the retreating.phalanx, and leaving the ground horse again began to TOO. ‘he lions, commencing 
stewed with the slain. Still unsatisfied, I could not their nightly prowl, were roaring in all directions, 
esist the temptation of mixing with the fugitives, and no triendly fire or beacon pooseneeng itself to my 
loading and firing, until my jaded horse suddenly VleWs the only alternative was to bivouae where I 
ethibited smptems of distress, ard shortly afterwards | WSs and to renew my search in the morning. Kind- 
was unable to move. At this moment I discovered ling a fire, I formed a thick bush into a pretty secure 


that I had dropped my pocket-compass, and, being hut, by cutting away the middle, and closing the en- 


was joined by a third still large 
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trance with thorns; and, having knee-haltered my) ostriches were also to be seen, towering above the 
horse to prevent his straying, I proceeded to dine| heads of their less gigantic neighbours, and sailj 
upon a guinea-fowl that I had killed, comforting my-/ past with astonishing rapidity. Groups of purple 
self with another draught of aqua pura. The mon-}sassaybys [.Jcronotus Lunata], and brilliant red and 
arehs of the forest roared incessantly, and so alarmed | yellow hartebcests, likewise lent their aid to com: 
my horse, that I was obliged repeatedly to fire my|pletethe picture, which must have been seen to be 
rifle to give him confidence. It was piercingly cold, | properly understood, and which beggars all attempt 
and, all my fuel being expended, I suffered as much | at description. The savages keptin our wake rs 
from chill as I had during the day from the scorch-/terously despatching the wounded gnoos by a touch on 
ing heat. About three o’clock, completely overcome | the spine with the point of an assagai, and instantly 
by fatigue, I could keep my eyes open no longer,/covering up the carcases, with bushes, to secure 
and, commending myself to the protecting care of them from the voracity of the Vultures, which hune 
Providence, fell into a profound sleep. |about us like specks in the firmament, and descended 
‘On "Wane my eyes my first thought was of my! with the velocity of lightning, as each discharte of 
horse. I started from my heathy bed in the hope of our artillery gave token of prey. As we proceeded 
findiag him where [ had last seen him, but his place/two strange figures were perceived standing under 
was empty. I roamed everywhere in search of him,/the shade of a tree; these we instantly knew tobe 
and ascended trees which offered a good look-out,! elands [ Boselaphus Oreas,|, the savages at the same 
but he was nowhere to beseen. It was more than! moment exclaiming with evident delight, Impoofe, 
probable he had been eaten by lions, and I had al! Fmpoofo, and, pressing our horses to the utmost 
most given up the search in despair, when I at length) speed, we found ourselves, for the first time, at the 
found his foot-make, and traced him to a deep hollow | heels of the largest and most beautiful species of the 
near the river, where he was quietly grazing. ‘The antelope tribe. Notwithstanding the unwieldy sha 
night’s rest, if so it could be called, had restored him| of these animals, they had at‘first greatly the speed 
to strength, and I pursued my journey along the| of our jaded horses, but being pushed, they soon sep. 
bank of the river, which I now recrossed opposite to/ arated ; their sleek coats turned first blae and then 
the site of some former scene of strife, marked by| white with froth; the foam fell from their mouths 
numerous hunan skeletons, bleached by exposure./and nostrils, and the’ perspiration from their sides. — 
A little further on } disturbed a large lion, which) Their pace gradually slackened, and, with their 
walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and look-/full brilliant eyes turned imploringly towards us, 
ing over his shoulder, as he deliberately ascended the |at the end of a mile, each was laid low by a single 
opposite bank. In the course of half an hour I reach-/|ball. They were young bulls, measuring upwards 
ed the end of the dense jungle, and immediately dis-|of seventeen hands at the shoulder. 
covered the waggon-road, bat, as I could detect no} +1 was engaged in making a sketch of the one | 
recent traces upon it, [ turned to the southward, and,|/had shot, when the savages came up, and, in spite 
after riding seven or eight milesin the direction of|of all my remonstrances, proceeded with cold-blood- 
Silklagole, had the unspeakable satisfaction of per-|ed ferocity to stab the unfortunate animal, stirring up 
ceiving the waggons drawn up under a large treé in| the blood, and shouting with barbarous exultation as 
the middle of the plain. The discharge of my rifle|itissued from each newly-inflicted wound, regardless 
at alittle distance had relieved thé anxiety of my lof the eloquent and piteous appeal, expressed in the 
companion and followers, who during the night had | beautiful clear black eye of the mild and inoffensive 
entertained the most gloomy forebodings on my ac-|eland. In size and shape the body of the male eland 
count, being convinced that I had either been torn|resembles that of a well-conditioned Guzerat ox, not 
piecemeal by lions, or speared by the assagais of the unfrequently attaining the height of nineteen hands, 
eannibals! A cup of coffee was immediately offered| and weighing 2000 pounds. ‘The head is strictly 
me, which, as I had scarcely tasted nourishment fer) that of the antelope, light, graceful, and bony, witha 
thirty hours, proved highly grateful.’"—pp. 67-73. _| pair of magnificent straight horns, about two feet in 
Nothing daunted, however, we find our sportsman, | length, spirally ringed, and pointed backwards. A 
soon after passing the river, leaving the waggons| broad and deep dewlap fringed with brown hair, 
again—with a companion, however. Sallying|reaches tothe knee. The colour varies considerably 
through a magnificent park of Kamee/ doorn trees—) with the age, being dun in some—in others an ashy 














many of which were groaning under the huge nests 
of thé social grosbeak, whilst others were decorated 
with green clusters of misletoe with bright scarlet 
berries—they soon came upon large herds of quag- 

s and brindled gnoos, which continued a each 
other until the whole plain seemed alive. e quote 
another masterly piece of writing: — 

‘The clatter of their hoofs was perfectly astounding 
and I could compare it to nothing but to the din of a 
tremendous chargé of cavalry, or the rushing of a 
mighty tempest. [ could not estimate the accumu- 
lated numbers at less than 15,000; a great extent of 
country being actually chequered black and white 
with their congregated masses. As the panic caused 


by the report of our rifles extended, clouds of dust 
hovered over them ;- and the long necks of troops of 





blue with a tinge of ochre—in many sandy grey ap- 
proaching to white. 

‘The flesh is esteemed by all classes in Africa 
above that of any other animal; in grain and colour 
it resembles beef, but is better tasted and more deli- 
cate, possessing a pure game flavour; and the quat- 
tity of fat with which it is interlarded is surprising, 
greatly exceeding that of any other game —— 
with which Iam acquainted. ‘The female is smaller 
and of slighter form, with less ponderous horns. 
The stoutest of our savage attendants could with 
difficulty transport the head of the eland to the wag- 
gons, where one of the Hottentots had just arrived 
with the carease of a sassayby that he had dragged 
considerable distance, assisted by upwards of twenty 
savages. ‘These men were no sooner made acquaint 
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ed with the occurrences of the morning than they set 
off at speed upon the tracks of our horses, and were 

ntly out of sight. Abont sunset the party re- 
wmed, gorged to the throats, and groaning under an 
eiternal load of flesh, which having been unable to 
consume, they had hung round their necks.’—pp. 
477. 

We strongly suspect that Captain Harris could not 
have written as he has done about ¢his ‘quadruped game,’ 
had he’ever tasted the Duke of Hamilton’s or Lord Tan- 
jerville’s wild beef. But this is conjecture. ° After their 
hard day’s sport, however, ‘our amiable party did not 
‘Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking.’ 

‘About midnight an unusual commotion caused us to 
sart from our sleep. The whole of the cattle had burst 
through the thorn-fence by which they were surrounded, 
uid, panic stricken, were blindly charging, they knew 
potwhither ; oxen, horses, and sheep, tumbling head- 
long over the waggon-poles, and over each other, in in- 
desctibable confusion. The night was intensely dark, 
and.all the fires‘had gone out: Caur-de-Lion had 
chambered on to the top of the baggage-waggon, and 
was screaming like a woman, whilst each Hottentct was 
discharging his gun, loaded with ball, in any direction 
that the muzzle might happen to have assumed. The 
horses ‘were the least alarmed, and, after floundering 
about in the dark for some time, we succeeded in recov- 
ering all but one ; but, every endeavour to reclaim the 
oxen and ‘sheep proving abortive, we retired again to 
rest, having first ascertained by the light ofa candle that 
the consternation had been occasioned by three lions that 
had entered the fold and slain two of the sheep.’—p. 78. 

When they had crossed the sedgy Mimori, and had 
weended to a higher level, they were presently met by'| 
hie Excellency the deputy-governor. 

‘A tall athletic savage of commanding appearance, 
blind of the left eye. His attire was of the nature already 
described, and, saying that- he was unarmed, differed | 
mno respect from that of his attendants. A genérab 
greeting and hand-shaking ensued—the snuff-box circu- 
ted briskly, and we all became capital friends.’-—p. 89. 

We onee heard a highly-gifted friend, whose noble 
handiwork is known and valued in every part of the 
tivilized world, undertake a.defence of snuff-taking, 
which he wound up by asking his antagonist ‘ of 
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worthy of notice. One-half of the powder having 
been transferred to the palm of the hand, by means 
of a small ivory spoon, which is usually hung round 
the neck, the recipient leisurely seats himself under 
a convenient bush, drawing every grain into his nos- 
trils at once, with an eagerness which, although fol- 
lowed by a copious flood of tears, proves the extent 
of the enjoyment afforded.- Worse than barbarian 
would that man be esteemed who should wantonly 
interrupt a social party so employed.’—p. 89. 

Indeed, so precious is the herb, that it is always 
adulterated by these worthies with sand, &c., and it 
decides the lover’s fate; for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a snuff-box by the beauty to whom itis offered 
seems to be a decision from which there is no appeal. 

Pursuing their course, our travellers entered a pass 
which conducted them between two ranges of the 
Kurrichane hills, and here our strenuous Gaptain met 
with a serious accident :— 

‘The ground was broken and stony, and in parts 
sbeunied with deep holes. In the act of killing a 
sassayby, my horse’put his feet into one of these, 
and came down with frightful violence, cutting my 
knees and elbows to the bone, breaking his own 
nose, and, what was a far greater misfortune, and 
one that I had Jong anticipated, fracturing the stock 
of my only and especially ‘favourite rifle. I could 
have wept if the doing so would have availed any- 
thing. A strip of the sassayby’s hide rectified the 
damage for the present at least; and, having packed 
the flesh in the waggon, we continued winding among 
the hills, constantly assured by the guides that the 
kraal at which they had resolved we should pass the 
night was close at hand, but still not reaching it un- 
til we had travelled full thirty miles from Mosega, 
by which time it was fairly dark. At last we per- 
ceived fires in the valley beneath us, and soon drew 
up under the fence of a little village.’"—pp. 99, 100. 

Soon afterwards appeared one of hing Mosele- 
katse’s heralds, whose bearing upon occasions: of ce- 
remony we beg to recommend to the notice of Garter, 
Clarencieux, and their august brethren. 

‘We were preparing to start, when a herald, called 





what use isa nose except to take a pinch?’ ‘The 
Matibili seem to be of our friend’s way of thinking, | 
and indeed they appear to value it too highly to waste | 
‘grain on any other part of their persons, however, 
much they may require the application, unlike that, 
worthy monkey Don Pedro, 


‘In the gardens of zoology,’ 


who, grasping a handful from your box, rubs his 


in the Matibili language Jmbonga—. e. a proclaimer 
of the king’s title—suddenly made his appearance 
outside the,kraal to.give us a little insight into his 
majesty’s biography. Advancing slowly towards the 
waggons he opened the exhibition by roaring and 
charging, in frantic imitation of the king of beasts— 
then, placing his arm before his mouth and swinging 
it rapidly in pantomimic representation of the ele- 
phant, he threw his trunk above his head and shrilly 
trumpeted. He next ran on tiptoe imitating the os- 


Whole body most pertinaciously with it, using not|trich, and lastly, humbling himself in the dust, wept 


oily his hands, but also his tail, which he converts 
into a strigil for the nonce, that no lurking parasite, 
Slutatory or ambulatory, may escape the purification. 
No: the Matabili would consider this a sad abuse of 
heaven's gifts, and carefully inhales, 


‘to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 


‘Smoking is not a fashionable vice amongst the 
Matabili, but all classes are passionately addicted to 
‘uffing—indeed the sharing the conténts of your 

X with a stranger is the greatest: compliment that 
‘at be paid him. The mode of. taking it is not un- 





like an infant. At each interval of the scene, he re- 
counted the matchless prowess and mighty conquests 
of his illustrious monarch, and made the hills re-echo 
with his praise. He was a brawny athletic savage, 
upwards of six feet in height, naked as he was horn. 
Frenzied by his energetic gesticulations, the perspi- 
ration trickled from his greasy brow, and white foam 
descended in flakes from his distorted mouth, whilst 
his eyes glared with excitement.’—pp. 101, 2. 

The road became almost impracticable, but our 
sportsman was now for the first time to be gratified 
by a sight of the spoor or track of the cameleopard, 
which he thus describes: — 

‘It was different from everything I had seen or 
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imagined it would resemble. The largest impression] forth from the kraal bearing the congratulations of his 
was eleven inches in -length, of parallelogramatic| Majesty. He, too, was unencumbered with raiment 
form, tapered at the toe, and rounded at the heel. 1) of any sort; but wore a red feather from the lop 
felt singular satisfaction in finding myself at length tailed finch in his hair, which, unlike that of the 
treading on ground imprinted with the recent foot-| rest, was unshorn, and destitute of the issigoko, The 
steps of that extraordinary animal.’ | dimensions of his mouth were calculated to exeite the 
As they advanced, | astonishment of every beholder; that feature literally 
*A contumacious rhinoceros [Jthinoceros .ifrica-| extending from ear to ear. An inspection of our pto- 
nus] was standing directly in our path, and, although) perty: then took place. Not a word. was spoken; 
hailed repeatedly, refused to make way. . There was) neither did any of the party betray the smallest sym ‘ 
just light sufficient to admit of thy discharging both) tom either of surffise or even of gratification, Ap 
barrels of my rifle into his unwieldy sides. Sneez-|imperturbable gravity pervaded the countenance of 
ing violently and wheezing, he ran off in the direc-| every one, and as soon as they had sufficiently seru- 
tion we were taking, and presently subsided in the tinized they retifed to report to the chieftain the re 
path. We approached him with caution, but he was) sult of their observations. 
dead. At the same moment a discharge of musque-| ‘It was some hours before we could obtain any 
try, and a bright beacon fire bursting forth, direeted breakfast, the nearest water being three miles from 
our benighted steps to the encampment: It was at the kraal. We felt quite,certain that the King most 
the termination of the forest, and not more than two’ be dying with impatience to obtain possession of the 
hours’ journey from the residence of the king.’—/ various presents we had brought for him, but he 
. 103. | thought it dignified to affect indifference, and proses 
The following description of the approach of the| cuted his ideas of propriety so rigorously, that his 
travellers to the royal residence, the court of Mose-|non-appearance became at length alarming. We 
lekatse, and their gracious reception, will be read) therefore despatched Baba to say that everything was 
with due respect :— | prepared for his reception, and that we were extreme- 
‘Piet and the Parsee now guided the waggons:| ly anxious to pay our respects. In the course of a 
Ceur-de-Lion, not wisliing to find himself in the| few minutes, loud shouting and yelling announced 
front of the battle, volunteered to drive the cattle in| his approach. He was attended by the spies that 
the rear, and the other six Hottentots proceeded in| had accompanied us from Mosega, several of his 
advance with solemn step, saluting the King with re-| chiefs, and most of the warriors who were not absent 
peated discharges of musquetry, as a complimentary | on the expedition I have alluded to, armed with 
mode of announcing our arrival. Several of the sub-| shields and assagais. As he advanced others rushed 
ordinate chieftains, who were standing near the gate-| up with a shout, brandishing their sticks. A number 
way of the kraal, then advanced, and, as the wag-| of women followed with calabashes of beer on theit 
gons ascended the acclivity, took the hand of each) heads; and two pursuivants cleared the way, by roar 
of our party in succession, repeating the word, fele| ing, charging, prancing, and caricoling as already de- 
low ! fellow ! fellow! several times. The principal of| scribed, flourishing their short sticks in a most fari- 
these men was Um’ Nombate, a peer of the realm.) ous manner, and proclaiming the royal titles ina 
He was an elderly man of slight figure, benevolent| string of unbroken sentences. As we advanced to 
aspect, and mild but dignified demeanour. Hé wore} meet hira, several of the crowd exclaimed “ Haiyah! 
the usual tails, consisting of a few strips of wild cat) Haiyah!” a shout of congratulation and triumph. 
and monkey skin dangling in front, and some larger} Having shaken hands, we led him into the tent, and 





and more widely apart behind. ‘The elliptical ring, 
or issigoko, was surmounted by the inflated gall- 
bladder ofa sheep. Andries, Piet, and April, were 
old acquaintances, and he appeared glad tp see them. 
In reply to our inquiries respecting the health of the 
King, and whether it was the royal pleasure that we 
should visit him, he observed that his Majesty was 
very glad we had arrived, and would come to the 
waggons anon, at the same time directing them to be 
drawn up outside the gate. The next in rank was a 
chief of mean and contemptible exterior, whose re- 
pulsive manners were but too exactly indicated by his 
scowling profile. He was deeply scarred with small- 


pox; and, excepting a necklace of lion’s claws, three) rits by which he is surrounded. 


inflated gall-bladders on his pate, and a ,goodly.coat 
of grease upon his hide, was perfectly naked. I saw 
nothing remarkable about any of the others. ‘They 
all carried snuff-boxes stuck in their ears; a collec- 
tion of skin streamers, like the tails of a lady’s-boa, 
attached to a-thin waist-cord, being the nearest ap- 
roach to an habiliment amongst them. All their 
Reeds were shaven, sufficient hair only being left to 
attach the isstgoko, which is composed of sinews 
sewn to the hair and blackened with grease. 
‘Shortly after the oxen were unyoked, and the 
tent erected, Mohanycom, the King’s page, came 








seated him on a chair; the courtiers and great men 
squatting themselves on their hams on the ground in 
semicircular order on either side. He was particu- 
larly glad to see Andries, and shook him by the hand 
several times. 

‘The expression of the despot’s features, though 
singularly cunning, wily, and suspicious, is, not al- 
‘together disagreeable. His figure is rather tall, well 
turned and active, but leaning to corpulency. Of 
dignified and reserved manners, the searching quick- 
ness of his eye, the point of his questions, and the 
extreme caution of his replies, stamp him at once as 
aman capable of ruling the wild and sanguinary spl- 
He appeared about 
forty years of age, but, being totally beardless, it was 
difficult to form a correct estimate of the years he had 
numbered. ‘The elliptical ring on his closely-shor 
scalp was decorated with three green feathers from 
the tail of the paroquet, placed horizontally, two be- 
hind and one in front. A single string of small blue 
beads encircled his neck; a bunch of twisted sinews 
encompassed his left ankle, and the usual girdle, 
dangling before and behind with leopards’ tails, com- 
pleted his:costume. 4 

‘ The interpreters, three in number, were ranged in 
front. Aftera long interval of silence, during which 
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te chieftain’s-eyes were far from inactive, he opened 
je conversation by saying he rejoiced we had come 
pbring him news from his friends the white people. 
Yohanyeom put this speech into Bechuana, Baba 
maslated it into Dutch, and Andries endeavoured to 
mder the meaning intelligible in English. To this 
re teplied, that, having heard of the King’s fame in 
jdistant land, we had come three moons across the 
water to see him, and had brought for his ac- 
a few trifles from our country, which we 
t would prove agreeable.. He smiled conde- 
mang and. the Parsee ey placed at his 
eet the duffel great-coat which | have already 
jacribed as being lined and trimmed with scarlet 
xialloon; a coil of brass wire weighing fifty pounds; 
iniror, two feet square ; two pounds of Irish black- 
snuff, and fifty pound’s weight of blood-red 
yads. Hitherto the King had considered it beneath 
his dignity to evince the slightest symptom of aston- 
idment—his manner had been particularly guarded 
wisedate—but the sight of so many fine things at 
aeethrew his decorum off the balance, and caused 
him for a moment to forget what he qwed to himself 
inthe presence of solargeanassembly. Putting his 
thumb between his teeth, and opening his eyes to 
teir utmost limits, he grinned like a school-boy at 
tesight of ginger-bread, patting his breast, and ex- 
caiming repeatedly, ** Monanti, monanti, monanti ; 
nla, tanta, tania!”’* Having particularly brought 
whis notice that the device of an uplifted arm grasp- 
ig a javelin, on the clasp of the great-coat, referred 
whis extensive conquests, of which all the world had 
heard, we placed before him a suit of tartan sent by 
Mrs. Moffat, with a note that he requested me to 
rad; and, hearing his own name, coupled with that 
Ma Mary, as he termed that lady, and the word 
tunerisho (compliments), he grinned again, clapped 
we familiarly on the back, and exclaiming as before 
“tanta, tania, tania!’ He now rose abruptly, big 
with some great conception, and made signs to the 
Parsee to approach and assist him on with the coat; 
habited in which, he strutted several times up and 
down, viewing his grotesque figure in the glass with 
ewident self-applause. He then desired Mohanycom 
put it on and turn about, that he might see if it 
fited behind; and this: knotty point settled to his un- 
qulified satisfaction, he suddenly cast off his tails, 
nd, appearing in puris [?] neturalibus, commanded 
il hands to assist in the difficult undertaking of 
taking him into the tartan trousers. It was indeed 
weasy work to perform—but, once accomplished, 
bis Majesty cut a noble figure. 

‘The Parsee wore a pair of red silk braces, which 
bepresently demanded, observing that they would 
wpply the place of those that Mrs. Moffat had fur- 
gutento send. Shortly after this, he directed an at- 
tndant, who was crouching at his feet, to take every- 
thing to his kraal; and, resuming his solemnity and 
bis seat, tea was brought in. A number of gourds 
filed with outchualla, or beer, were placed by the 
King’s orders before the assembly, who, passing 

ftom one to the other, emptied them on the 
Hot. Richardson and myself drank tea out of two 
plated goblets, whilst the King’s mess was 

trved in a flowered China bowl, as being a more at- 
tactive vessel, and less likély to retain the heat; but, 


EE 





** Good, good, good; bravo, bravo, bravo.’ 
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having eyed the different drinking-cups for some 
time suspiciously, he handed his own to his’ attend- 
ants, and then, extending his arm, abruptly seized 
upon my goblet, and greedily drained the contents, 
It is well known that savages, however debased they 
may be in the scale of humanity, are keenly suscep- 
tible of indignity; and he either considered himself 
slighted, or had prudently determined, until we 
should become better acquainted, to taste nothing of 
what we had not in the first instance partaken our- 
selves.’ 

Permission to hunt elephants was now asked and 
granted, and, the conversation becoming general, 
Moselekatse inquired after the health of the British 
Sovereign, whom he, with frank condescension, de- 
clared to be, next to himself, the greatest monarch in 
the universe ;‘adding, however, as a further saving 
clause, that the white king’s nation was undoubtedly 
second to his own in power. On another occasion he 
conducted himself with that charming familiarity 
which sits go amiably on a monarch, joking, laugh- 
ing, and pulling the luxuriant beards of the Captain 
and his friends, whilst he frequently inquired how 
many wives they had, and whether those wives had 
beards also. Always on the look-out for presents, he 
repeatedly desired the interpreters to impress upon 
the party that ‘he liked all and everything,’ and, in- 
deed, his Majesty appears te have acted upon this 
principle, for he never returned from the waggons 
empty-handed. 

The Captain was as impatient to depart as we are 
to accompany him, but we cannot pass by the follow- 
ing account of the royal residence, and the drawing- 
room dresses of the ladies belonging to the court of 
this perfect autocrat, who carries his despotism so 
far, that to be fat is the greatest of all crimes, no per- 
son being allowed that privilege but the King, who 
indeed is the only god worshipped by his subjects: 

‘The plan of the enclosure was circular, a thick 
and high thorn fence surrounding an area which was 
strewed with the skulls, paws, and tails of lions, 
some of them quite fresh, others bleached by long ex- 
posure to the sun. Below the waggon I observed a 
file of old muskets, prebably some that had been ta- 
ken on the defeat of Barend’s Griquas in 1831. The 
royal lodge, and the apartments of the ladies, were 
shut off by a rough irregular palisade ; and a portion 
of this enclosure was surrounded by a very closely- 
woven wattle fence, having only one. aperture of 
barely sufficient dimensions to admit the King’s port- 
ly person upon all fours. The space was smeared 
with a mixture of mud and cow-dung, résembling 
that used in all parts of India for similar purposes. 
In the centre stood a circular plum-pudding shaped 
hut, about twelve feet in diameter, and perhaps four 
in length, substantially thatched with rush matting. 
A low step led up to the entrance, which was very 
confined and provided with a sliding wicket. The 
floor was sunk to the depth of three feet below the 
surface of the ground, and two more steps led down 
to it. The furniture consisted exclusively of cala- 
bashes of beer ranged round tlie wall. 

‘ Thirty ladies only of the imperial seraglio were 
present on this eventful occasion, and they remained 
standing round the King, who was seated in the open 
air. 'I'hey were generally swarthy and somewhat en 
bon point. Many were even obese, with enormous pen- 
dant bosoms, and their heads were-shaved, a small 
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tuft of hair only being left on the crown, which was 
decorated with feathers. Their dress consisted of 
short black kilts of leather, the fur worn inside, and 
the outside rubbed with some hard substance and 
charcoal, until it had acquired the appearance of 
black clotted wool. ‘These were studded with brass 
ornaments and a profusion of beads of divers colours; 
they had besides a vast accumulation of these orna- 
ments upon their bodies. Some wore blue from top 
to toe, others were enveloped in one mass of red; the 
endless variety of pattern in which they were dis- 

osed having doubtless emanated from the inventive 
Coote and prolific fancy of his Majesty, a large por- 
tion of whose valuable time is passed in devising 
and superintending the construction of ornaments for 
the harem. 

¢ Amongst the ladies, I observed a captive Griqua, 
called Truey. This is the familiar name for Ger- 
trude. She is the unfortunate daughter of Peter 
Davids, chief of the Bechuana Bastards, and suc- 
cessor to Barend, Barends. This chieftiad, about 
three years before, undertaken a hunting expedition 
to the Vaal river, and in the natural course of events 
was attacked by a party of Moselekatse’s warriors, 
who were scouring the country in that direction; he 
narrowly escaped with his life, but the whgle of his 
property was carried off, and his nephew and daugh- 
ter were taken prisoners. 

‘ When the tent was nearly. pitched, the King sud- 
denly changed his mind, and resolved to have it im- 
mediately in front of the palace-door. In order to 
accomplish this, it became necessary to remove a 

ortion of the wattle fence—a work of considerable 
foun, in the progress of which outchualla was lib- 
erally elreulated to the perspiring Hottentots. It 
was about three o’clock, and the pavilion had reared 
its head a second time. A bright thought then sud- 
denly crossed the royal mind. Investing himself 
with the duffel great-coat, placing a red night-cap on 
his head, and commanding two wax candles to be 
lighted and placed before him, he seated himself with 
a dignified deportment upon an inverted ealabash, the 
eontents of which he had previously swallowed, and 
became totally absorbed in the contemplation of his 
surpassing importance. Itwas with difficulty that 
I preserved my gravity, and, having hastily compli- 
mented the King on his accession of property, and 
reminded him of our wish to leave the following 
day, I left him to his domestic enjoyments. 

‘In the evening Truey brought a dish of stewed 
beef fromthe King. Despite of our assertions to the 
contrary, he could not help suspecting that we still 
had beads in odr possession, and thought that the 
Griqua maid might find means of inducing us to part 
with some more before we departed. The poor girl 
shed tears when she heard spoken the language of 
her tribe, and begged us to convey to her father, 
should we see him, the intelligence of her safety 
and that of her cousin Wilhelm, who had been sent to 
a distant kraal, the day before our arrival, in charge of 
a waggon containing two Dutch girls, prisonersof war, 
of whose, presence the King was anxious that we 
should if possible be kept in ignorance; she had herself 
resided for some time at the kraal in question with the 
King, who is in the habit of passing several months of 
year there, with one hundred of his wives, all of 
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at his command ; his subjects not having it in their 
power to call even their wives theirown. The Kj 
alone is rich—his subjects are all equally poor, ~ 
can - — to — nothing in the shape of 
erty beyond the skins with which nature 
them.’—pp. 131-134. —— 

At last they were fairly off, and their arrival at 
the Moriqua was marked by a prize i 
tude :— . Aptudatiracsy, 

_“ The approach to this small but beautiful river is 
picturesque in the highest degree. Emerging. sud. 
denly from an extensive wood of magnificent thor. 
trees, we passed a village surrounded by green com 
fieids, and then descended by a winding path intoa 
lawn covered with a thick and verdant carpet of the 
richest grass, bounded by a deep and shady belt of 
the many-stemmed acacia, which margined the river 
on either hand far as the view extended—and clothed 
with a vest of golden blossoms, diffusing a delicious 
and grateful odour around. Single mokaalas, and 
detached clumps of slender mimosas, hung with fes. 
toons of flowering creepers, heightened the effect, 
sereening with their soft and feathery foliage con- 
siderable portions of the refreshing sward, across 
which troops of querulous pintadoes and herds of 
graceful pallahs [.antilope Melampus)] were to be seen 
hurrying from our approach. 

‘ As we threaded the mazes of the parasol-topped 
acacias, which completely excluded the sun's rays, a 
peep of the river itself was unexpectedly obtained, 
A deep and shaded channel, about twenty yards in 
breadth with precipitous banks overgrown with 
reeds, was lined with an unbroken tier of willows, 
These extended their drooping branches so as nearly 
to entwine, had they not been forbidden by the force 
of the crystal current, which swayed them with it 
as it foamed and bubbled over the pebbly bottom. A 
plain on the opposite side, bounded by a low range of 
blue hills, was dotted over with mokaala trees, be- 
neath which troops of gnoos, sassabys, and ‘harte- 
beests were reposing. 

‘We drew up the waggons on a verdant spot on the 
river-bank, at a convenient distance from an extensive 
kraal constructed on the slope. Although the sun shone, 
the cold occasioned by a dry cutting wind was scarcely 
to be endured even with the assistance of a great-coat; 
and the inhabitants being clamorous for food, I readily 
placed myself under the guidance of their chief with ten 
of his men, and, diving into the heart of the- extensive 
groves, soon furnished them with the carcase of a black 
rhinoceros, upon which to whet their appetites. This 
huge beast crossed the river twice after being mortally 
wounded at duelling distance; and I was compelled, cold 
as it was, to wade after him, through water reaching to my 
middle—following his trail by the blood, until, from 
single drops, the traces became splashes of frothy crimson. 
Struggling to force his tottering frame through the tangled 
cover, the wounded monster at length sank upon his 
knees ; another bullet from the grooved bore ending his 
giant struggles, while he was yet tearing up the 
with his ponderous horn.’—pp. 141, 142. 

Our sportsman was now to be gratified with the sight 
of game as unlike the heavy mass of life which he bed 
lately extinguished as can well be imagined. He had 
crossed the river in search of elands, and had passed over 
a great extent of country without sport: but he can speak 
for himself. 





whom are decorated with bead-dresses of the nature I 
have described. Every female, married or single, is 





‘ Beginning to despair of success, I had shot a hare 
beest for the savages, when an object which had repeatedly 
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gtracted my eye, but which I had as often persuaded 

was nothing more than the branchless stump of 
sme withered tree, suddenly shifted its position, and the 
next moment I distinctly perceived that singular form, of 
which the apparition had oft-times visited my slumbers— 
but upon whose reality I now gazed for the first time. It 

rapidly among tie trees, above the topmost branches 
ofmany of which its graceful head nodded like some lofty 
pine—it Was the stately, the long-sought giraffe. Putting 

to my horse, and directing the Hottentots to follow, 
| presently found myself half choked with excitement, 
nitling at the heels of the tallest of all the Mammiferes, 
whom thus to meet, free on his native plains, has fallen 
to the lot.of few of the votaries of the chase. Sailing 
before me with increditable velocity, his long swan-like 
neck keeping time to the eccentric motion of his stilt-like 
legs—his ample black tail curled above his back, and 
whisking in ludicrous concert with the rocking of his 
disproportioned frame, he glided gallantly along “like 
wmetall ship upon the ocean’s bosom,” and seemed to 
lave whole leagues behind him at each stride. The 
ground was of the most treacherous description ; a rotten 
black soil overgrown with long coarse grass, which 
concealed from view innumerable cracks and fissures that 
nomentarily threatened to throw down my horse. For 
the five minutes I rather lost than gained ground, and 
despairing, over such a country, of ever diminishing the 
distance, or improving my acquaintance with this ogre in 
sven-league boots, I dismounted, and had the satisfaction 
ofhearing two balls tell roundly upon his plank-like stern. 
But I might as well have fired at a wall: he neither 
swerved from his eourse nor slackened his pace, and had 
pushed on so far ahead during the time I was reloading, 
that, after remounting, I had some difficulty in even 
keeping sight of him amongst the trees. Closing again, 
however, I repeated the dose on the other quarter, and 
spurred along my horse, ever and anon sinking to his 
flock; the giraffe now flagging at each stride, until, as 
Iwas coming up hand over hand, and success seemed 
certain, down I came headlong—my horse having fallen 
into a pit, and lodged me close to an ostrich’s nest, in 
which the old birds were sitting. 

‘There were no bones broken, but the violence of the 
thock had caused the lashings of my rifle to give way, 
ind had doubled it in half—the barrels only now hanging 
tothe stock by the trigger guard. Nothing dismayed by 
this heavy calamity, I remounted my jaded beast, and one 
more effort brought me ahead of my wearied victim, 
which stood still and allowed me to approach. In vain I 
attempted to"bind my fractured rifle with a pocket hand- 
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eome*to the conclusion that “Sir could not catch the 
camel,” for which reason they did not think it worth 
while to follow as 1 had directed. 

‘ My defeat did not cause me to lose sight of the flesh- 
pots. Any change from the monotony of an unvaried 
bread and’ meat diet being highly agreeable, I went back to 
the nest of the ostrich with a view of obtaining the eggs. So 
alarmed were the old birds by my unceremonious intrusion 
in the morning, that they had not returned. ‘Twenty-three 
gigantic eggs were laid on the bare ground, without either 
bush or grass to conceal them, or any attempt at a nest 
bevond a shatlow concavity which had been scraped out 
with the feet. Having broken one, to ascertain if they 
were worth carrying home, a Hottentot took off his 
trousers, in which (the legs being first tied at the lower 


end) the eggs were securely packed, and placed on the 


saddle. Although each of these enormous eggs are 


equivalent to twenty-four of the domestic fowl’s, many of 
our followers could devour two at a single meal, first 


mixing the contents, and then broiling them in the shell. 
When dressed in a more orthodox manner, we found them 


a highly palatable omelette.’—pp. 143-147. 


Richardson, who had kept to the right while Harris had 
advanced on the left, had been engaged in close ‘conflict 
with a rhinoceros, which, infuriated by being aroused from 


a comfortable siesta by the smart of a gun-shot wound, 
attacked his unceremonious flapper so closely that it 
became necessary to discharge the second barrel into his 
mouth, ‘an operation by which the stock was much 
disfigured.’ The captain employed the rest of the day in 
repairing his own rifie with an iron clamp from‘a box, and 
a strip of green hide from an eland’s carcase. 


Shortly after they had crossed the Mariqua they had 


some pleasant light shooting at sassaybys and quaggas, 
which were charged by the captain so close that one of 
the latter fell at each discharge of his patched-up rifle; but 
the savages who had followed in hopes of dried meat 
looked down upon such trifles, although delighted at the 
performance: presently, however, the gallant captain 
crept within thirty yards of a white rhinoceros (Rhinoce- 
ros simus,) and, after putting in six two-ounce bullets 
behind his shoulder, whilst ‘the unwieldy victim made 
frequent charges, with his snout almost touching the 
ground, but in so clumsy a manner that it was only 
necessary to step on one side to be perfectly safe, made 
him bite the dust. 
out this pretty piece of game, standing stupidly under the 
shade of a spreading acacia, whilst, in eulogy of the 
expected dainty, they smacked their thick lips, and patted 
their stomachs, repeatedly exclaiming ‘ chicore ! chicore /” 


His friends, the savages, had pointed 


erchief, in order to admit of my administering the coup the native name for the huge beast. 


& grace—it was so bent that the hammer could not by 
wy means be brought down upon the nipple. 
hoked around for a stone, and sought in every pocket for 
ny knife, with which to strike the copper cap, and bring 
thout ignition, or hamstring the colossal but harmless 
mimal, by whose side I appeared the veriest pigmy in 
the creation—alas, I had lent it to the Hottentots to cut 
ifthe head of the hartebeest. Vainly did I wait for the 
tardy and rebellious villains to come to my assistance, 
making the air ring, and my throat tingle, with reiterated 

a soul appeared—and, in a few minutes, the 
finffe, having recovered his wind, and being only slightly 
Wounded in the hind quarters, shuffled his long legs— 
twisted his tail over his back—walked a few steps—then 
tke into a gallop, and, diving into the mazes of the 
forest, disappeared from my sight. Disappointed and 


@ndyed, I returned towards the waggons, now eight 
niles distant, and on my way overtook the Hottentots, 
who, smoking their pipes, were leisurely returning, having 





On the 29th the party took the field, accompanied by 


In vain I'the whole of the male inhabitants of three kraals, in 
addition to those that had accompanied them from the 
Mariqua river. 


‘The country here is generally undulating, extensive 


mimosa-groves occupying all the valleys, as well as the 
banks of the Tolaan river, which winds amongst them on 
its way to join the Mariqua. We had not proceeded 
many hundred yards before our progress was opposed by 
a rhinoceros, who looked defiance, but took the hints we 
gave him to get out of the way. Two fat elands had 
been pointed out at the edge of the grove the moment 
before, one of which Richardson disposed of with little 
difficulty, but the other led me through all the intricacies 
of the grove to a wide plain on the opposite side, imme- 
diately on emerging upon which the fugitive was prostrate 
at my feet in the middle of a troop of giraffes, who stooped 
their long necks, astounded at the intrusion, and in 
another moment were sailing away at their utmost speed. 
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To have followed them upon my jaded horse would have 
been absurd, and I was afterwards unable to find them. 
Returning to the camp after killing several elands-and 
rhinoceroses, besides other game, which the savages 
quickly took charge of, I was furiously charged by a herd 
of horned cattle, and my horse being much exhausted, I 
had. no small difficulty in escaping their persecution. 
Objecting, I presume, to my garb or complexion, they 
pertinaciously pursued me through thickets and over 
ravines, regardless of the loud whistle of the herdsman, to 
which they are usually very obedient. During the night, 
our camp was thrown into disorder by the mtrusion of a 
rhinoceros, which actually stood some time between the 
waggons. rs 

‘Several hours diligent search the next day brought us 
upon a herd.of twelve camelopards. We pursued them a 
considerable distance, and repeatedly wounded the largest, 
a gigantic male, probably cighteen feet in height; but our 
famished horses falling repeatedly into the numerous 
holes with which the ground was covered, we at length 
became convinced of the impossibility of humbling the 
loity head of the girafle, until our steeds should have 
improved in condition upon the fine pasturage which now 
abounded. T'he day was sultry and the glare distressing. 
To the north-eastward the distant prospect was bounded 
by a range of blue mountains which we visited some 
weeks afterwards; the whole of the extensive plain being 
sprinkled with huge mokaala-trees, mat rushes, and 
thistles. Large herds of elands were grazing amongst 
these, the host. of savages by which we were attended 
quickly clearing away the carcases of those we slew, and 
then quarrelling for the entrails. I hope my reader has 
understood that these barbarians generally devour the 
meat raw, although when at leisure they do not object to 
its being cooked. Tuey usually seize a piece of the flesh 
by the teeth, cutting a large mouthful of it with the 
assegai close to the lips before masticating it, which they 
do with a loud sputter and noise. The meal being finished, 
they never fail to wipe their hands on their bodies, and 
then being generally gorged they lay themselves down to 
repose, previously relaxing their leathern girdles, which 
are so contrived as to be readily expanded according to 
their girth. As the sun was setting, our friend the 
thinoceros imprudently appeared upon the bank of the 
river within pistol shot. Five balls were immediately 
lodged in his body, with which he retreated, and was 
picked up the following morning...... Late in the 
afternoon we haited on the banks of the Simalakate, a 
deep and tranquil stream, margined by reeds and rushes, 
affording a ready covert for lions, whose fresh marks were 
everywhere visible in the neighbourhood, The day had 
been very sultry, and our two dogs, nearly blind from 
thirst, ran down the steep bank to the water’s edge into 
the very jaws of an enormous alligator. One of them 
returned immediately in a state of great alarm. Suddenly 
a'splash was heard, and bubbles of blood, rising a minute 
after, too truly told what had been the fate of his unfortu 
nate companion. Not content with depriving us of our 
valued four-footed companion, the alligators quitted their 


watery homes during the night, and eat up a portion of 


the leather of the waggon furniture, besides the shoes of 
our followers. These scaly monsters are very common 
in many of the African rivers, and this was not the only 
occasion on which we suffered from their ravages. We 
frequently killed some of an immense size. 

* About sunset an unwieldy white rhinoceros ap- 
proached the waggons evidently with hostile inten- 
tions. There being neither bush nor hollow to 
conceal my advance, I crawled towards him amongst 
the grass, and within forty yards fired two balls into 
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him. He started, looked around for some object on 
which to wreak his vengeance, and actually cha 

up with his eye flashing fire to within an arm's |e 

of me. Crouching low, however, I fortunately clad 
his vengeance, and he soon after dropped down dead,’ 
—pp. 157-163. 

The variety of game which now surrounded the 
party agreeably filled up the time of men panting to 
come to close quarters with elephants and giraffes, 
The conclusion of the following paragraph is a strong 
picture of the unsophisticated animal man in a state 
of savage indulgence. 

¢On the 5th November we followed the traces of 
elephants along the side of the mountains for miles, 
through stapendous forests, all the Hottentots ex. 
cepting Piet dropping in the rear in succession, either 
to solace themselves with a pipe or to expend their 
ammunition upon ignoble game. Time not per. 
hitting us to continue the seareh, we descended into 
a valley, bent upon the destruction of a roan antelope, 
a large herd of which rare animals were quietly 
grazing. A pair of white rhinoceroses opposed our 
descent, and being anwilling to fire at them, we had 
some trouble in freeing ourselves from their com- 
pany. A large herd of wild swine, or, as Indians 
term it, a sounder of hog, earrying their long whip- 
like tails erect, then passed in order of review, and 
immediately afterwards two bull buffaloes were ob- 
served. within pistol-shot. It was a pefect panorama 
of game; I had with great difficuly restrained Piet 
from, firing, and was almost within reach of the bucks, 
when a Hottentot suddenly discharging his gua put 
everything to flight. The buffaloes passed me 
quite close on their way to thehills. I fractured the 
hind leg of the largest, and, mounting my horse, 
closed with hii immediately, and, alter two gallant 
charges performed upon three legs, he fell never to 
tise again. This was a noble specimen of the Afi- 
can buffalo, standing sixteen hands and a half a 
the shoulder. His ponderous horns measured four 
feet from tip to tip, and like a mass of rock, over 
shadowing his small siuister grey eyes, imparted to 
his countenance the most cunning, gloomy, and vit- 
dictive expression. The savages instantly set to 
work upon the carease with their teeth and assegais, 
Piet providing himself with portions of the hide for 
shoe-soles, and of the flesh, which, though coarse, is 
a tolerable imitation of beef. 

‘From the summit of a hill which commanded an 


jextensive prospect over a straggling forest, I short- 


ly afterwards perceived a large herd of buffaloes, 
quietly chewing the cud beneath an umbrageous tree. 
Creeping close upon them I killed a bull with a sin 
gle ball, but the confused echo, reverberating among 
ithe mountains, alarming the survivors, about fifty in 
number, they dashed panic-stricken froin their con 
cealment, ignorant whence the sound pt 

and, everything yielding to their giant strength, | 
narrowly escaped being trampled underfoot in theit 
progress. We moved five miles to the eastward ia 
the afternoon, stopping to take up the head of the 
buffalo, which Andries could with difficulty lift upoa 
the waggon. Myriads of vultures, and the clouds¢ 
sm: ke which arose from the fires of the giant and his 
associates, directed us to the spot. In commeme 
ration, I presume, of the exploit of Guy Fawkes, 
they had kindled a bonfire, which bid fair to destroy 





all the grass in the country, the flames fanned by the 
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wind already beginning toascend the hills. Nothing 
canbe conceived more horribly disgusting than the 

nce presented by the savages, who gorged 
io the throat and besmeared with blood, grease, and 
filth from the entrails, sat nodding torpidly round the 
remains of a carcase, sucking marrow from the bones, 
whilst their lean famished curs were regaling them- 
selves upon the garbage.. Every bush was garnished 
with flaps of meat, and every man had turned beef- 
butcher, whilst swollen vultures were perched upon 
the adjacent trees, and others yet ungorged were in- 
haling the odours that arose.’—pp.183-186. 

The meritorious perseverance of these Nimrods 
was now about to be rewarded, for we shall presently 
nod them in the very midst of an elephant-preserve:— 

‘Leaving the waggons to proceed to a spot agreed 
upon, we again took the field about ten o’clock, and 


pursued the track indefatigably for eight miles, over, 
acountry presenting every variety of feature. At 


me time we crossed bare stony ridges, at another 
threaded the intricacies of the forests ; now struggled 
tough high fields of waving grass, and again 
emerged into open downs. At length we arrived 
amongst extensive groups of grassy hilloeks, covered 
with loose stones, interspersed with streams and 
wcasional patches of forest, in which the recent rava- 
ges of elephants were surprising. Here to our in- 
expressible gratification we descried a large herd of 
those long-sought animals, lazily browsing at the 
head of a distant valley, our attention having been 
frst. directed to it by the strong and not-to-be-mis- 
taken effluvia with which the wind was impregnated. 
Never having before seen the noble elephant in his 
mative jungles, we gazed on the sight before us with 
intense and indescribable interest. Our feelings on the 
weasion even extended to our followers. As for 
Andties he became so agitated that he could scarcely 
utienlate. With open eyes and quivering lips he at 
length stuttered forth, ** Dar stand de oliphant.”— 
Mohanycom and Lingap were immediately despatch- 
ed to drive the herd back into the valley, up which 
we rode slowly and without noise, against the wind; 
and arriving within one hundred and fifty yards un- 
perceived, we made our horses fast and took up a 
emmanding position in an old stone kraal. The 
shouting of the savages, who now appeared on the 
height rating their shields, eaused the huge ani- 
mals to move unsuspicious!y towards us, and even 
within ten yards of our ambush. The group consisted 
nine, all females, with large tusks. We selected the 
finest, and with perfect deliberation fired a volley of 
five balls into her. She stumbled, but, recovering 
herself, uttered a shril] note of lameutation, when the 
‘Whole party threw their trunks above their heads. 
tad instantly clambered up the adjacent hill with in- 
tedible celerity, their huge fan-like ears flapping in 
the ratio of their speed. We instantly mounted our 
horses, and the sharp loose stones not suiting the feet 
ofthe wounded lady, soon closed with her. Stream- 
ing with blood, and infuriated with rage she turned 
on us with uplifted trunk, and it was not until 
tier repeated discharges that a ball took effect in 
het brain, and threw her lifeless on the earth, which 
msouided with the fall. 

‘Turning our attention from the exciting scene I have 
decribed, we found that a second valley had opened 
oa ue, surrounded by bare stuny hills, and traversed 
by athinly-wooded ravine. Here a grand and magniti- 
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cent panorama was before us. The whole face of the 
landscape was actually covered with wild elephants. 
‘There could not have been fewer than three hundred 
within the scope of our vision. Every height and green 
knoll was dotted over with groups of them, whilst the 
bottom of the glen exhibited a dense and sable living 
mass, their colossal forms being at one moment partially 
concealed by the trees,which they were disfiguiing with 
giant strength, and at others seen majestically emerging 
into the open glades, bearing in their trunks the branches 
of trees, with which they indolently protected themselves 
from the flies. The back-ground was filled by a limited 
peep of the blue mountainous range, which here assumed 
a remarkably precipitous character, and completed.a 
picture at once soul-stirring and sublime. 

* Our approach, being still against the wind, was un- 
ovserved, and created little alarm, until the herd we had 
left behind suddenly showed itself, recklessly thundering 
down the side of the hill to join the main body, and pas- 
sing so close to us that we Could not refrain from firing 
a broadside into one of them, which, however, bravely 
withstood it. We secured our horses on the summit.of 
a stony ridge, and then, stationing ourselves at an oppore. 
tune place on a ledge overlooking the wooded defile, sent 
Andries to maneeuvre, so that as many of the elephants 
as possible should pass before us in order of review, that 
we might ascertain, by a close inspection, whether there 
was nota male amongst them. Filing sluggishly along, 
they occasionally halted ,beneath an umbrageous tree 
within fifieen yards of vs, lazily fanning themselves with 
their ample ears, blowing away the flies with their 
trunks, and uttering the feeble and peculiar cry so fa- 
miliar to Indians. They all proved to be ladies, and 
most of them mothers; followed by their little old-fashioned 
calves, each trudging close to the heels of her dam, and 
mimicking all her actions. Thus situated, we might 
have killed any number we pleased, their heads being 
frequently turned towards us in such a position, and so 
close, that a single ball in the brain would have sufficed 
for each ; but, whilst we were yet hesitating, a bullet 
suddenly whizzed past Richardson’s ear, and put the 
whole herd to immediate flight. We had barely time to 
recede behind a tree before a party of about twenty, with 
several little ones in their wake, were upon us, striding 
at their utmost speed, and trumpeting loudly with uplift- 
ed heads, I rested my rifle against the tree, and, firing 
behind the shoulder of the leader, she dropped instantly. 
Another large detachment appearing close behind us at 
the same moment, we were compelled to retreat, dodg- 
ing from tree to tree,. stumbling amongst sharp stones, 
and ever coming upon fresh parties of the enemy.’—pp. 
192—195. 

Our author remarks that much has been said of the 
attachment of ‘elephants to their young, but that on no 
occasion did he perceive that these animals evinced the 
smallest concern for the safety of their unwieldy infants; 
on the contrary, they left them to shift for themselves, 
That the converse of the proposition, however, does not 
hold, we have the captain’s own evidence ; nor do we 
think the worse of him for the compunction which the 
distressing conduct of the wretched little orphan elephant 
that followed its mother’s murderers awakened :— P 

* Not an elephant was to be seen on the ground that 
was yesterday teeming with them ; but, on reaching the 
glen which had been the scene of our exploits during the 
early part of the action, a calf about three and a halffeet 
high walked forth from a bush, and saluted us with 
mournful piping notes. We had observed the unhappy 
little wretch hovering about its mother after she fell, and 
having probably been unable to overtake the herd, it had 
passed a dreary night in the wood. Entwining its little 
proboscis about our legs, the sagacious creature, after de- 
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monstrating its delight at our arrival by a thousand un- 
gainly antics, accompanied the party to the body of its 
dam, which, swollen tu an enormous size, was surrounded 
by an inquest of vultures. Seated in gaunt array, with 
their shoulders shrugged, these,lonesome fowls werc 
awaiting its decomposition with forced resignation ; the 
tough hide having defied all the efforts of their beuks, 
with whieh the eyes and softer parts had been vigour- 
ously assailed. The conduct of the quaint little calf now 
became quite affecting, and elicited the sympathy of 
every one. It ran round its mother’s corpse with touch- 
ing demonstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, and 
vainly attempted to raise her with its tiny trank. I con- 
fess that I had’ felt compunctions in committing the 
murder the day before, and now half resolved never to 
assist in another ; for, in addition to the moving beha- 
viour of the young elephant, I had been unable to divest 
myself of the idea that I was firing at my old favourite 
Mowla-Bukhsh, from whose gallant back I had van- 
quished so many of my feline foes in Guzerat, an 
impression, whieh however ridiculous it must appear, 
detracted considerably from the satisfaction I experi. 
enced. 

* The operation of hewing out three pair of tusks oc. 
cupied several hours, their roots, embedded in massy 
sockets, spreading over the greater portion of the face 
My Indian friends will marvel when they hear of tusks 
being extracted from the jaws of a female elephant; but, 
with very few exceptions, all that we saw had these| 
accessories, measuring from three to four feet in length. 
I have already stated my belief that the maximum height 
of the African male is twelve feet: that of the female 
averages eight and a half: the enormous magnitude of 
the ears, which not only cover the whole of the shoulder, 
bat overlap each other on the neck, to the complete ex- 
clusion of the mahout or driver, cqnstituting another 
striking feature of difference between the two species. 
The forehead is remarkably. large and prominent, and 
consists of two walls or tables, between which, a wide 
cellular space intervening, a ball, hardened with tin or 
quicksilver, readily penetrates to the brain, and proves 
instantaneously fital. 

* The barbarous tribes that people Southern Africa 
have never dreamt of the possibility of rendering this 
lordly quadruped serviceable in a domestic capacity ; 
and even amongst the colonists there exists an unac- 
countable superstition that his subjugation is not to 
be accomplished. His captufte, however, might 
readily be achieved ; and, as he appears to possess 
all the aptitude of his Asiatic relative, the only diffi- 
culty, that presents itself is the general absence, 
within our territories, of sufficient food for his sup- 
port. Were he once domesticated, and arrayed 
against the beasts of the forest, Africa would realise 
the very beau ideal of magnificent sport. It is also 
worthy of remark that no attempt has ever been made 
on the part of the colonists to naturalise another most 
useful animal, the camel, although soil, climate, and 
productions appear alike to favour its introduction. 

* We succeeded, after considerable labour, in ex- 
tracting the ball which Andries pretended to have 
fired yesterday; and, the grooves of my rifle being 
conspicuous upon it, that worthy but unabashed 
squire was constrained not only to relinquish his 
claim to the merit of having slain the elephant, but 
also to forego his fancied right to the ivory. The 
miniature elephant, finding that its mother heeded 
not its caresses, voluntarily followed our party to the 
waggons, where it was received with shouts of wel- 
come from the people, and a band of all sorts of 
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of every care, in the course of a few days ; as did two 
others, much older, that we subsequently captured,’ 
pp. 199-201. 

But the rifle had yet to be tried upon a full-grown 
bull elephant, and an opportunity soon presented 
itself: 

‘ Although the ground was very heavy, we resolved 
upon shifling the camp a few miles to the eastward, 
in order to be within reach of the elephants. All the 
mountain-rills were full, but they were not of suff. 
cient magnitude to obstruct the waggons. As we 
proceeded, several elephants were observed clamber. 
ing with the agility of chamois to the very summit 
of the chain, Shortly after we had halted, I went 
out alone, and, ascending by a narrow path trodden 
by wild animals, entered a strip of forest occupying 
an extensive ravine. On the outside of this stood a 
mighty bull elephant, his trunk entwined around his 
tusk, and, but for the flapping of his huge ears, 
motionless as a statue. Securing oe mare to a tree, 
I crept behind a block of stone, and levelled my rifle 
at his ample forehead. The earth trembled under the 
weight of the enormous brute as he dropped heavily, 
uttering one deep groan and expiring without a 
struggle. His height at the shoulder was eleven feet 
and a half, and his tusks measured more than seven 
in length. The echo of the shot reverberating through 
hill and dale caused the mare to break her tether and 
abscond, and brought large tribes of pig-faced 
baboons* from their sylvan haunts, to afford me 
anything but sympathy. ‘Their ridiculous grimaces, 
however, could not fail to elicit my mirth, whatever 
might have been my humour. It was long before! 
recovered my horse, and I did not regain the wag- 
gons until after nightfall. The new moon brought, 
if possible, a more abundant supply of rain that 
usual ; nor did the lions fail to take advantage of the 
nocturnal tempest, having twice endeavoured to effect 
an entrance into the cattle-fold.’ It continued, until 
nine o’clock the next morning, to pour with such 





* Cynocephalus porcarius. Upon another occasi“a 
the captain fell in with a party of these animals while 
he was sitting at breakfast by a refeshing mountain 
rill, in their territory ; and we must confess that we 
wish he had missed his mark for once :— 

‘A large colony of pig-faced baboons shortly made 
their appearance above us, some slowly advancing 
with an inquisitive look, others deliberately seating 
themselves on the rocks, as though debating: on the 
propriety of our unceremonious trespass on their do 
mains. ‘Their inhospitable treatment at length 
obliging us to make an example, we fired two shots 
among them. Numbers assembled round the spot 
where the first had struck, scraping the lead with 
their nails, and scrutinizing it with ludicrous gestures 
and grimace. The second, however, knocking over 
one of their elders, an enormous fellow who was 
strutting about erect, laying down the Jaw, and W 
judging from his venerable appearance, must have 
been at I@ast a great-grandsire. ‘This natioval calaml 
ty caused incredible consternation, and many affecting 
domestic scenes. The party dispersed in all dire 
tions, mothers snatching up their infants, and bearing 
them in their arms out of the reach of danger 
an impulse and action perfectly human,’—pp- 17% 
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yiolence, that’ we were unable to open the canvass 
curtains of the waggon, Peeping out, however, to 
sscertain if there was any prospect of its clearing up, 
we perceived three lions squatted within an hundred 
yards in the open plain, atientively watching the 
oxen. Our rifles were hastily seized, but the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere prevented their exploding. 
One after another, too, the Hottentots sprang out to 
the pack-waggon, and snapped their guns at the un- 
welcome intruders, as they trotted sulkily away, and 
took up their position on a stony eminence at no great 
distance. Fresh caps and priming were applied, and 
and a broadside was followed by the instantaneous 
demise of the largest, whose cranium was perforated 
by two bullets at the same instant. Swinging their 
ils over their, backs, the survivors took warning by 
the fate of their companion, and dashed into the 
thicket with aroar. In another half-hour the voice 
of Leo was again heard at the foot of the mountains, 
about a quarter of a mile from the camp; and from 
the waggon-top we could perceive a savage monster 
rampant, with his tail hoisted and whirling in acircle, 
charging furiously along the base of the range, and 
iu desperate wrath makiag towards John April, who 
was tending the sheep. Every one instinctively 

ped his weapon and rushed to the rescue, calling 
fay to warn the expected victim of his danger. 
Without taking the smallest notice of him, however, 


the infuriated monster dashed past, roaring and lash- | 


ing his sides until concealed in the mist. ‘Those who 
have seen the monareh of the forest in crippling cap- 
tivity alone, immured in a cage barely double his 
own length, with his sinews relaxed by confinement, 
have seen but the shadow of that animal, which 
«clears the desert with his rolling eye.” ’—pp. 202- 
204. 

Captain Harris somewhat summarily disposes of 
Captain Walter Smee’s ‘ maneless lion of Guzerat,’ 

and described in the learned memoir by the 

latter, in the first volume of the Zoological Transac- 
tins: ‘It is,’ says Captain Harris, ‘nothing more 
than a young lion whose mane has not shot forth ; and 
Igive this opinion with less hesitation, having slain 
the king of beasts in every stage from whelphood to 
imbecility.” To say nothing of Captain Smee’s own 
secount of the existence of this variety, we beg to 
refer Captain Harris to the narrative of Oliver,* who 
saw in the menagerie of the Pacha of Bagdad five 
individuals of this race, three males and two females; 
they had been there for five years, and had been ta- 
ken young in the neighbourhood of Bassora. The 
males were rather larger than the females, and all 
noch resembled the African lion, excepting that they 
were smaller, and had no mane. Oliver was further 
wsured that these lions never had any, and that no 
lion of those countries was so ornamented. Captain 
Harris has himself made no mean addition to the Af- 
titan Fauna, in describing for the first time anew 
utelope belonging to the subgenus -figocerus, and 
we think that he ought to leave Captain Smee in 
quiet possession of his maneless variety of lion, if he 
cannot disturb the tenure upon stronger grounds than 
bis own dictum, 

But our captain has yet giraffes to slay, and Afri- 
fn lions to roll in the dust, and we can afford no 
mere than a glimpse of hippopotainus shooting. 





* Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, &c., tome iv. 
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‘Our next movement brought us to the source of 
the Oori or Limpopo—the Gareep of Moselekatse’s 
dominions. Fed by many fine streams from the 
,Cashan range, this enchanting river springs into ex- 
istence as if by magic; and, rolling its deep and tran- 
quil waters between tiers of weeping willows, through 
a passage in the mountain barrier, takes its course to 
the northward. Here we enjoyed the novel diversion 
of hippopotamus shooting—that animal abounding in 
the Limpopo, and dividing the empiré with its am- 
phibious neighbour the crocodile. ‘Fhroughout the 
night, the unwieldy monsters might be heard snort- 
ing and blowing during their aquatic gambels, and 
we not unfsequently detected them in the act of sally- 
ing from their reed-grown coverts to graze by the se- 
rene light of the moon; never, however, venturing to 
any distance from the river, the strong-hold to which 
they betake themselves on the smallest alarm. Oc- 
casionally during the dey they were to be seen bask- 
ing on the shore amid ooze and mud; but shots were 
more constantly to. be had at their uncouth heads, 
when protruded from the water to draw breath, and, 
if killed, the body rose to the surface. ‘ Vulnerable 
only behind the ear, however, or in the eye, which is 
placed in a prominence, so as to resemble the garret- 
window of a Duteh-house, they require the perfection 
of rifle practice, and after a few shots become exceed- 
ingly shy, exhibiting the snout only, and as instantly 
withdrawing it. The flesh is delicious, resembling 
pork in flavour, and abounding in fat, which in the 
colony is deservedly esteemed the greatest of delica- 
cies. The hide is upwards of an inch and a half in 
thickness, and, being scarcely flexible, may be drag- 
ged from the ribs in strips like the plenks from a 
ship’s side. Of these are manufactured a superior 
description of sjambok, the elastic whip- already no- 
ticed as being an indispensable piece of furniture to 
every boor proceeding on a journey. Our followers 
encumbered the waggons with a large investment of 
them, and of the canine teeth, the ivory of which is 
extremely profitable. 

‘Of all the mammalia, whose portraits, drawn 
from ill-stuffed specimens, have been foisted upon the 
world, behemoth has perhaps been the most ludierous- 
ly misrepresented. I sought in vain for that colossal 
head—for those cavern-like jaws, garnished with 
elephantine tusks—or those ponderous feet with 
which “the formidable and ferocious quadruped”’ is 
wont ‘to trample down whole fields of corn during 
a single night!” Defenceless and inoffensive, his 
shapeless carcase is but feebly supported upon short 
and disproportioned legs, and his belly almost trailing 
upon the ground, he may not inaptly be likened to an 
overgrown pig. The colour is pinkish brown, cloud- 
ed and freckled with a darker tint. Of many that we 
shot, the largest measured less than five feet at the 
shoulc er; and the reality falling so lamentably short 
of the monstrous conception I had formed, the “ ri- 
ver-horse,”’ or “* sea-cow,”’ was the first, and indeed 
the only South African quadruped in which I felt 
disappointed.’—pp. 208-210. 

Dr. Andrew Smith’s beautiful and accurate figures 
of a female hippopotamus and her young one in his 
‘Illustrations,’ —form a striking contrast to the mon- 
strosities of former draughtsmen, and fully bear out 
Capt. Harris in these observations. ! 

The latter was now ina country presenting literal- 





ly, as he says, the appearance of a menagerie,— 
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‘The hosts of rhinoeceroses that daily exhibited 
themselves almost. exceeding belief. Whilst the 
camp was being formed, an ugly head might be seen 
protruded from every bush, and the possession of the 

round was often stoutly disputed. Inthe field 
these animals lost no opportunity of rendering them- 
se!ves obnoxious, frequently charging at my elbdw, 
when in the act of drawing the trigger at some other 
object—and pursuing our horses with indefatigable 
and ludicrous industry, carrying their noses close to 
the ground, and uttering a sound between a grunt 
and a smothered whistle, Jrascible beyond all other 
quadrupeds, the African rhinoeeros appears subject 
even to unprovoked paroxysms of reckless fury; but 
the sphere of vision is so exceedingly limited, that 
his attacks, although sudden and impetuous, are ea- 
sily eluded, and a shot behind the shoulder, dis- 
charged from a distance of twenty or thirty yards, 
generally proves fatal.’ 

After sport even to satiety, and, we should think, 
with a collection of rhinoceros-horns exceeding that 
of the mother of Vathek, the party retired, ina most 
blessed state of independence, to feast upon the game. 

* We returned to our — on the fourteenth, laden| 
with spoils, having also fully established the possi- 
bility of dispensing, even to cooking apparatus, with | 
every article of baggage. Carrying nothing but the 
raiment on our backs, the saddle served for a pillow, 
and the horse-rug for a blanket. Our tent was the 
starry canopy of heaven; we drank of the waters of 
the chrystal stream, and our viands were the produce 
of our trusty rifles. It is said that the epicures of 
Rome esteemed the trunk of an elephant an extraor- 
dinary luxury; and, descending to more modern 
times, we find our brother traveller, Le Vaillant, 
feasting upon the foot with extraorditiary relish. To 
the attention of the city aldermen, however, I must 
be allowed to recommend the slice round the eye, 
which appears to have been hitherto overlooked by 
bon vivans. Upon this dainty morsel, roasted upona 
stick before a blazing fire, or singed among the em- 
bers, so as to come under the Hottentot denomination 
of carbonaadtje, or devilled-grill, we frequently feast- 
ed; and I can aver, without the smallest fear of con- 
tradiction, that the dish rather resembled the frag- 
ment of a shoe, picked up after a conflagration, than 
meat which could boast of having been subjected to 
a culinary process.’—pp. 219, 220. 

After this hint about the ‘ eye-slice,’ we hope that 
the Council of the Zoological Society will direct a 
sharp look out to be kept after their elephants; there 
is no knowing what a ‘ giant appetite’ might suggest; 
more especially as we strongly suspect that the fail- 
ure of the cerbonaadtje was owing to a falling off in 
the culinary art since the days of Le Vaillant. 

* We kindled,’ writes that traveller, ‘a number of 
fires ; and, as our provisions ran short, my people cut 
a few steaks from the elephant, and prepared for me 
some slices of the trunk. This was the first time I 
had ever tasted such food ; and I firmly resolved that 
it should not be the last, for I found it most delicious. 

jaas assured me that, when I tasted the feet, I 
should soon forget the trunk; and, in order to con- 
vince me, he promised me a most luscious breakfast, 
which he instantly ordered to be prepared. ‘The four 
feet of the animal were then cut off: a hole about 
three or four feet square was made in the earth, and 
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vered with dry wood, a ro a fire was kept up in it 
during the greater part of the night. When the hole 
was sufficiently heated, everything was taken from 
it. Klaas placed in it the four feet of the animal, 
covering them with hot ashes; afterwards with 

and some small pieces of wood; and this fire was 
suffered to remain till daylight. At breakfast m 
people brought me one of the elephant’s feet, which 
had swelled so much by its being baked, that I could 
searcely distinguish its form; it however, looked 
well, and exhaled so sweet a smell, that I was 

to taste it. I indeed found that it was food fit for a 
king. I had often heard the feet of bears boasted of, 
bat I could not conceive how an animal so heavy and 
coarse as the elephant could produce such tender and 
delicate flesh. * Never,” said I to myself, * never 
can our modern Luculli display upon their tables a 
dish like that which I now enjoy. In vain with their 
riches do they change and reverse the seasons. in 
vain do they boast of laying all nations under eontii- 
bution ; their luxury has never yet attained to this 
gratification ; bounds are prescribed to their sensu 
ality.’’’ 

The time had now arrived when the towering gi 
raffe was to be laid low; and we confess that fe 
pleasure with which we read the Captain’s account 
of this sport is not without alloy, from the bearing of 
these splendid and harmless animals under the dead- 
ly persecution. 

* To the sportsman,’ says the Captain, ‘the most 
thrilling passage in my adventures is now to be 
counted. In my own breast, itawakens a renewalof 
past impressions, more lively than any written de 
seription can render intelligible ; and far abler pens 
than mine, dipped in more glowing tints, would still 
fall short of the reality, and leave much to be supplied 
by the imagination. Three hundred gigantic ele- 
phants, browsing in majestic tranquility amidst the 
wild magnificence of an African landscape, and a 
wide-stretching plain, darkened as far as the eye can 
reach with a moving phalanx of gnoos and quaggas, 
whose numbers literally baffle computation, ae 
sights but rarely to be witnessed; but who amongst 
our brother Nimrods shall hear of riding familiarly 
by the side ofa troop of colossal giraffes, and not feel 
his spirit stirred within him? He that would behold 
so marvellous a sight must leave the haunts of man, 
and dive, as we did, into pathless wilds, tra 
only by the brate creation, into wide wastes wher 
the grim/‘lion prowls, monarch of all he surveys, and 
where the gaunt hyena and wild dog fearlessly pur 
sue their prey. 

‘Many days had now elapsed sinee we had even 
seen the cametopard, and then only in small numbers, 
and under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
blood coursed through my veins like quicksilver, 
therefore, as on the morning of the 19th, from the 
back of Breslar, my most trusty steed, with a firm 
wooden plain before me, I counted thirty-two of these 
animals, industriously stretching their peacock neck 
to crop the tiny leaves which fluttered above their 
heads, in a mimosa-grove that beautified the scenery. 
They were within a hundred yards of me, but, -_ 
previously determined to the boarding system, 
reserved my fire. AlthoughI had taken the field ex 

ressly to look for giraffes, and had put four of the 
ottentots on horseback, all excepti 





filled with burning coals; and, the whole being co- 


Piet had 8 
usual, slipped off unperceived in me of a troop of 
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yoodoos ( Strepsiceros Koodoo.) Our stealthy ap- 
proach was soon opposed by an ill-tempered rhino- 
ceros, Which, with her ugly calf, stood directly in 
the path ; and the twinkling of her bright little eyes, 
accompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving 
gamest of her intention to charge, I directed Piet to 
salute her with a broadside, at the same moment put- 
ting spurs to my horse. At the report of the gun 
and the sudden clattering of hoofs, away bounded the 
giraffes in grotesque confusion, clearing the ground 
a succession of frog-like hops, and soon ‘leaving 
we far ip the rear. ‘Twice were their towering forms 
concealed from view by a park of trees, which we en- 
red almost at the same instant; and twice, on 
emerging from the labyrinth, did I perceive them 
tilting over an eminence immeasurably in advance, 
Awhite turban, that I wore round my hunting-cap, 
being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instant- 
lycharged by three rhinoceroses; and, looking over 
my shoulder, I could see them long afterwards, fag- 
ging themselves to overtake me. In the course of 
five minutes the fugitives arrived at a small river, the 
treacherous sands of which receiving their long legs, 
their fight was greatly retarded ; and, after flounder- 
ing to the opposite side and scrambling to the “P of 
the bank, I perceived that their race was run. at- 
ting the steaming neck of my good steed, [ urged him 
in to his utmost, and instantly found myself by 
the side of the herd. ‘The stately bull, being readily 
distinguishable from the rest by his dark chesnut 
wbe and superior stature, I applied the muzzle of my 
rifle behind his dappled shoulder, with the right hand, 
and drew both triggers, but he still continued to shuf- 
fealong, and being afraid of losing him, should I 
dismount among the extensive mimosa groves with 
which the landscape was now obscured, | sat in my 
saddle, loading and firing behind the elbow, and then 
placing myself across his path, until, the tears trick- 
ling from his full brilliant eye, his lofty frame began 
totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from the 
deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful head from 
he skies, his proud form was. prostrate in the dust. 
Never shall I forget the tingling excitement of that 
moment! Alone, in the wild wood, | hurried with 
barsting exultation, and unsaddling my steed, sank 
athausted beside the noble prize | had won. 
‘When I had leisurely contemplated the massive frame 
me, seeming as though it had been cast in a mould 
of brass, and protected by a hide of an inch and a half in 
thickness, it was no longer matter of astonishment that a 
ballet, discharged from a distance of eighty or ninety 
jars, should have been attended with little effect upon 
sich amazing strength. The extreme height from the 
own of the elegantly-moulded head to the hoof of this 
magnificent animal, was eighteen feet; the whole being 
equally divided into neck, body, and leg. Two hours 
Were passed in completing a drawing; and Piet still not 
making his appearance, I cut off the tail, which exceeded 
five feet in length, and was measurelessly the most 
tstimable trophy I had gained; but proceeding to saddle 
ny horse, which I had left quietly grazing by the side of 
trunning brook, my chagrin may be conceived, when I 
discovered that he had taken advantage of my occupation 
free himself from his halter and abscond. Being ten 
niles from the waggons, and in a perfectly strange 
country, T felt-convinced that the only chance of recovering 
my pet was by following the trail, whil8t doing which 
with infinite difficulty, the ground scarcely deigning to 
teceive a foot-print, [ had the satisfaction of meeting Piet 
VOL. XXXVI.—-JULY, 1839. 45 
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and Mohanycom, who had fortunately seen and r 

the truant, Returning to the. giraffe, we all feasted 
heartily upon the flesh, which, although highly scented 
at this season, with the rank Mokaala blossoms, was far 
from despicable ; and, after losing our way in consequence 
of the twin-like resemblance of two scarped hills, we 
regained the waggons after sunset. 

‘The spell was now broken, and the secret of camelo- 
pard hunting discovered. ‘The next day Richardson and 
myself killed three; one a female, slipping upon muddy 
ground, and falling with great violence, before she had 
been wounded, a shot in the head despatching her as she 
lay. From this time we could reckon confidently upon 
two out of each troop that we were fortunate enough to 
find; always approaching as near as possible, in order to 
ensure a good start, galloping into the middle of them, 
bvarding the largest, and riding with him until he fell. 
The rapidity with which these awkwardly-formed animals 
can move is beyond all things surprising, our best horses 
being unable to close with them under two miles. Their 
gallop is a succession of jumping strides, the fore and 
hind leg on the same side moving together instead of 
diagonally, as in most other quadrupeds, the former being 
kept close together, and the latter so wide apart, that in 
riding by the animal’s side, the hoof may be seen striking 
on the outside of the horse, momentarily threatening to 
overthrow him. Its motion altogether reminded me 
rather of the pitching of a ship, or rolling of a rocking- 
horse, than of anything living; and tae remarkable gait is 
rendered still more automaton-like by the switching, at 
regular intervals, of the long black tail, which is invariably 
curled above the back, and by the corresponding action of 
the neck, swinging as it does like a pendulum, and literally 
imparting to the animal the appearance of a piece of 
machinery in motion. Naturally gentle, timid, and 
peaceable, the unfortunate giraffe has no means of protect- 
ing itself but with its heels; but even when hemmed into 
a corner, it seldom resorted to this mode of defence. I 
have before noticed the courage evinced by our horses, in 
the pursuit of game. Even when brought into actual 
contact with these almost unearthly quadrupeds, they 
evinced no symptom of alarm, a circumstance which may 
possibly be traced to their meagre diet.’—pp. 227, 232. 

We are not quite satisfied with what Captain Harris 
here says as to the motions ef the giraffe. We think his 
observations must have been too hastily made—they 
certainly do not coincide with our own upon the specimens 
now in the Regent’s Park. But as these animals have a 
play-ground which admits, any sunny day, the full and 
easy display of their natural whims and propensities, our 
readers may, if they please, decide between the differing 
doctors. Again, the Captain states that the giraffe utters 
no cry whatever—and such may be the rule; but there 
certainly is an exception, for our male Nubian giraffe has 
been heard to utter a cry, somewhat resembling that of a 
deer, at the season of love. The beautiful mechanism by 
which the tongue becomes a prehensible organ capable of 
considerable extension, and the apparatus for closing the 
nostrils, most probably to exclude the suffocating sands of 
the desert when blown about by the winds, or anything 
that may fall from above when they are browsing on trees, 
with other admirable adaptations, will be found in 
Professor Owen’s interesting paper ‘On the anatomy of 
the Nubian Giraffe,’ in the transactions ofthe Zoological 
Society of London, a work which increases in value with 
every new part that is published. 

The following is a striking instance of the compact 
power of the carnivora when exerted even on this enor- 
mous frame :— 


‘On the 22nd, being encamped on the banks of 2 small 
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stream, a camelopard was killed by a lion, whilst in the complete somerset, subsided amid a cloud of dust.’ —pp, 
act of drinking at no great distance from the waggons, | 252, 255. 

Tt was a noisy affair, but an inspection of the scene on} We must here take our leave of Captain Harris's mo 
which it occurred proved that the giant strength of the|amusing narrative. The whole of it will be read with 
victim had been paralysed in an instant. Authors have|great pleasure and profit, and we look forward to te 
asserted that the king of beasts is sometimes carried|promised publication of his great work, ‘The Africa, 
fifteen or twenty miles, “ riding proudly” on the back of| Views,’ with figures of animals, with the more earnes. 
the giraffe; but notwithstanding the amazing power of| ness, in consequence of the meagre illustrations which do 


this superb animal, I ‘am disposed to question his ability 
to maintain a raee under such merciless jockeyship !—pp. 
234, 235. 

One tussle with the king of beasts, and we have done: 


not adorn the present volume, and which are entirely 
unworthy of it. Indeed, the Captain apologises for then 
in his ‘Introduction,’ and attributes their defects to the 
natives, to whom the lithographic drawings were unavoid- 


‘Scarcely a day passed without our seeing two or three |ably frusted.* The zoologist will find in this book many 
lions, but like the rest of the animal creation, they | valuable accounts of the habits of animals of the greate: 
uniformly retreated when disturbed by the approach of|rarity, and the sportsman will read of scenes of the mos 
man. However troublesome we found the intrusions of stirring description, and of shots which leave nothing 
the feline race during the night, they seldom at any other| more to be wished from ‘ eye, hand, lead, and gunpowder’ 


time showed the least disposition to molest us, unless we 
commenced hostilities; and this, owing to the badness of 
the horses, we rarely felt disposed to do. Returning one 
afternoon to a Koodoo that I had shot, in order to take 
up the head, which I had concealed in a bush, I was 
Surprised to find an enormous lion feasting upon the 
¢arcase ; an odious assemblage of eager vultures, as usual, 
gatrisoning the trees, and awaiting their turn when the 
gorged monarch should make way for them. Immediately 
upon my appearance, he walked heavily off, expressing 
by a stifled growl his displeasure at being thus uncere- 
moniously disturbed at dinner. It was not destined, 
however, that our acquaintance should cease here ; for 
passing the scene of this introductory interview the 
following morning, Richardson and myself were suddenly 
made aware of the monster's presence by perceiving a pair 
of gooseberry eyes glaring upon us from beneath a shady 
bush ; and instantly, upon reining up our horses, the grim 
savage bolted out with a roar, like thunder, and bounded 
across the plain with the agility of a greyhound. The 
luxuriant beauty of his shaggy black mane, which almost 
swept the ground, tempted us, contrary to established 
rule, to give him battle with the design of obtaining 
possession of his spoils; and he no sooner found himself 
hotly pursued than he faced about, and stood at bay in a 
mimosa grove, measuring the strength of his assailants 
with a port the most noble and imposing. Disliking our 
appearance, ; however, and not relishing the smell of 
gunpowder, he soon abandoned the grove, and took up 
his position on the summit of an adjacent stony hill, the 
base of which being thickly clothed with thorn trees, we 
could only obtain a view of him from the distance of three 
hundred yards. Crouched on this fortified pinnacle, like 
the sculptured figure at the entrance of a nobleman’s 
park, the enemy disdainfully surveyed us for several 
minutes, daring us to approach, with an air of conscious 
power and pride, which well beseemed his grizzled form. 
As the rifle-balls struck the ground neater and nearer at 
each discharge, his wrath, as indicated by his glistening 
eyes, increased roar, and impatient switching of the tail, 


was clearly getting the mastery over his prudence.) 
Presently a shot broke his leg. Down he came upon the | 


other three, with reckless impetuosity, his tail straight out 
and whirling on its axis, his mane bristling on end, and 
his eye-balls flashing rage and vengeance. Unable, 
however, to overtake our horses, he shortly retreated under 
a heavy fire, limping and discomfited, to his strong hold. 
Again we bombarded him, and again exasperated he 
rushed into the plain with headleng fury—the blood now 
streaming from his open jaws, and dying his mane with 
ctimson. It was a gallant charge, but it was to be his 
last. A well-directed shot arrested him in full career: he 
pitched with violence upon his skull, and, throwing a 
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A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institution, 
By Captain Marryat, C. B., Author of Peter Sip. 
ple, &e. &ec. ’ 


From the Spectator. 


Ir not the most philosophical or pretending work 
on America which has yet appeared, Captain Mar 
ryat’s isthe most readable and one of the most 
valuable. In the descriptive parts, it is pointed ix 
composition, as tinged with humour, and, allowing 
for the absence of story, as amusing as one of bis 
novels: in the grave and more general views, it er 
hibits much sound sense and shrewdness ; a good 
deal of knowledge upon subjects where the sailor 
and the novelist might have been supposed deficien; 
as well as an unbiassed judgment upon men, mar- 
ners, and institutions, and a total absence of sore 
ness, which after the affronts he is said to hav 
received in the States, is more than might have bees 
looked for. 

Although the book is complete in itself,” the 
subject is not finished; the author having been w- 
able to press all his matter into three volumes, ani 
his observations on American society and government 
being therefore postponed. So far as it goes, his 
work consists of three divisions—1. An introduction, 


giving a brief view of the general conclusions he has | 
come to, with such explanations as he deems needfal. J 
2. Extracts from his diary, describing incidents o 
travel, the appearance of places and landscapes, the 
impression they produced upon his mind, and such 
other subjects as form the usual material of books of 
travel, where the writerlimits himself to personal & 


currences and remarks upon them. 3. An examine 
tion and general view of language, credit, peniter 
tiaries, &e., the army, the marine, slavery, religion, 
societies and associations, law, Lynch law, climat, 
and education, as observed by himself, painted by 
American writers, or developed by statistical returis. 





* A Loxvow Edition of Captain Harris’s book, o 
rected by the euthor, is announced as being now in 
press, in which more sujtable and numerous ill 
are promised. 
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The extent of his travel, or the order of his route,| hundreds of beings trusting themselves to such fra- 
does not positively appear; for the parts of his diary|gile conveyances in a heavy gale and running sea; 
ae taken without regard to connected order, passing | but, the harder it blew the faster we went; and at 
fom one place to another by jamps. So far as may last to my satisfaction, we found ourselves in smooth 
te gathered from his extracts, however, he landed at) water again, alongside of the landing wharf at 
New York, and visited,the principal towns and places; Mackinaw. I had had some wish to see a fresh water 
ig the Northern seaboard provinces from Wash-|gale of wind? butina birch canoe I never wish to 
iggton to Boston. He steamed up the Hudson; /try the experiment again. | 

along the Lakes as high as the last vestiges/ All is done here that the writer seems to have pro- 

of settlement and civilization, at the Sault St. Marie;| posed,—his own risk, the character and capability of 
ad took ashort sail on Lake Superior, but was|his own cra‘t, the specific contrast between the Indian 
jriven back by a gathering storm,as a ‘birch canoe, | fleet and his own canoe: but the gale itself, the 
ina gale of wind on Lake Superior, would not be a|commotion of the waters on that.inland sea, the com- 
insurable risk.”” Returning, he passed through! mingling of the.angry elements, and the appearance 

the Canadas to Montreal, and accompanied the army | of the shore, when the shore was visible, are left to 
uder Sik Jonn Corsorne in its march against the|the imagination of the reader. In his fiction, where 
rebels at St. Eustache; having, on his return to/all is created by the writer, this peculiarity is rarely 
New York, to make an explanatory speech to the| fel, whilst the clearness and compactness it produces 
“majority” at St. Alban’s for having said they had|contribute to give the readableness which dis- 
“resolutions” of sympathy with the rebels,|tinguishes Marryat. In a description of reality the 

in“ total ignorance” of the whole affair. He subse-| deficiency is sometimes more obvious. When before 
wently visited several of the Ainerican outposts|the grander scenes of naturé, although he conveys a 
sattered along the Western frontier; descended the| distinct idea, yet there seems to bea poetry beyond 
Wisconsin, in a difficult, if not a perilous manner ;/him, which he has either omitted or not seen. In the 
seamed down the Mississippi to its junction with| exposition of a subject, nearly all he says is sensi- 
the Ohio; which he ascended to a place called Guy-|ble; with much of it the reader feels inclined to 
adotte; whence he set off for the Cheltenham of the|agree; and though the writer may be dealing with 
Alleghanies ; eventually reaching Baltimore by|dry topics, nothing is drily treated—we get along as 
cach. Further South he may have travelled, but it| rapidly as in the most superficial “article.” But the 
does not appear ; thongh he speaks decidedly of New/reader perceives that the subject has not been ex- 
Orleans and the Southern States. hausted for him, if it has even been mastered by the 
If the composition of the work be closely looked |expositor—that something more has to be told, and 
a,it may be said to furnish a key to its aathor’s| perhaps learned. Of course this does not apply to 
lading literary qualities, The first of these con-|every thing, but merely to those loftier scenes or 
iiss in seizing the characteristic of any thing pre-| large subjects which require an extensive comprehen- 


.f ented to his notice, especially if -hamourous or/sion to grasp. 


tidieulous; the second, in rejecting every thing which| In endeavouring to present an idea of the hook, we 
vould militate against the particular effect he would| will begin with the Diary. What first greeted the 
produce upon the reader. , In the very highest class| author on his arrival was 

of intellect, this faculty of rejection gives rise to A CRISIS AT NEW YORK. 


comptession ; in Marryart it sometimes causes omis- ? 
‘ino, ‘ : ; ' : Two hundred and sixty houses have alread 
7 Ror cemengely whet te meant Oy eotucing failed, and no one knows where itis to end. “es 
cion, fear, and misfortune have taken possession ef 
the city. .Had I not been aware of the cause, I 
GALE ON LAKE HURON. should have imagined that the plague was raging, 
The next morning it blew hard, and as we opened and I hed the description of Detbe batten ap, 
won Lake H 8 mx yl 2 h P Not a smile on one countenance among the crowd 
oe e Huron, we had to encounter a heavy Sea, ! who pass and repass; hurried steps, care-worn faces, 
unately the wind was fair for peal gape of = rapid exchanges of salutation, or hasty communica- 
ie pee might have neg ore vAar he. tion of anticipated ruin hefore the sun goes down.— 
, hae oe Se wees os ‘sation ve one dark.” 'Ti,o| Here two or three are gathered on one side, whisper- 
le fty-six ig to ven 30 ee hte th * *4€| ing and watching that they are not overheard; therea 
} whe sengragert ut yaa aye wird 5 be an bet solitary, with his arms folded and his hat slouched, 
a ay Le : Subyripe » Re pptow ae? Dut! brooding over departed affluence, Mechanics, thrown 
a ores rye to br rn in — hv ene out of employment, are pacing up and down with the 
idbetiatel ~ . ca * Fy “. . gga pte ‘ |air-of famished wolves. ‘The violent shock has been 
oh , e . bl . Ae my Ne communicated, like that of electricity, through the 
a neevy sens; bat ine Sine pers “hi My °™ | country to a distance of hundreds of miles. Canals, 
rigg-tes gave us the ag f th ” ia r We! railroads, and all public works have been disconti- 
ha i od * ore we My me of Ir ai Aone ta: ith nued, and the Irish emigrant leans against his shanty, 
; ‘ity + y Anpabe pig Bs cove agro Mayen with his spade idle in his hand, and starves, as his 
? 7 i 
Fb at for Makinaw, being on their return from thoughts wander beck to, his evn Emerald Iate, 
aniton Island, where they had congtegated to s 
tvive presents from the Gouseer of Upper Cana- THE GATE OF S DARERT: AMAR. 
Their Canoes were smaller than ours, which} Nobody refuses to take the’ paper of the New York 
lad been built for speed, but they were much higher] banks, although they virtually have stopped pay- 
the gunnel. It was interesting to behold so many| ment; they never refuse anything in New York ; bat 
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nobody will give specie in change, and great dis- 
tress is occasioned by this want of a circulating 
medium. Some of the shopkeepers told me that 
they had been obliged to turn away a hundred dollars 
a day, and many a Southerner, who has come up with 
a large supply of southern notes, has found himself 
a eo and has been indebted to a friend for a few 
dollars in specie to gethome again. * * * 

The distress for change has produced a curious 
remedy. Evvery man is now his own banker. Go to 
the theatres and places of public amusement, and in- 
stead of change, you receive an I. O. U. from the 
treasury. At the hotels and oyster-cellars it is the 
same thing. Call for a glass’ of brandy and water, 
and the change is fifteen tickets, each * good for one 
glass of brandy and water.” Atan oySster-shop, eat 
a plate of oysters, and you have in return seven tick- 
ets, good for one plate of oysters each. It is the 
same everywhere. The barbers give you tickets, 
good for so many shaves; and were there beggars in 
the streets, 1 presume they would give you tickets in 
change, ad for so much philanthropy. Dealers, 
in general, give out their own bank-notes, or, as they 
are called here, shin plasters, which are good for 
one dollar, and from that down to two and a half 
cents, all of which are redeemable, and redeemable 
only upon a general return to cash payments. 

ass on to Boston, where they are 


MORE ENGLISH THAN THE ENGLISH. 


Massachusetts is certainly very English in its see- 
nery, and Boston essentially English as a city. The 
Bostonians assert that they are more English than 
we are; that is, that they have strictly adhered to the 
old English customs and manners, as handed down 
to them previous tothe Revolution. That of sitting 
a very long while at their wine after dinner, is one 
which they certainly adhere to, and which, I think, 
would be more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance; but theirhospitality is unbounded, and you 
do, as an Englishman, feel at home with them. I 
agree with the Bostonians so far, that they certainly 
appear to have made no change in their manners and 


customs for these Jast hundred years. You meet here | 


with frequent specimens of the Old English Gentle- 
man, descendants of the best old English families 
who settled here long before the Revolution, and are 
now living on their incomes, with a town house and 
@ country seat to retire to during the summer season. 
The society of Boston is very delightful; it wins 
upon you every day, and thatis the greatest compli- 
ment that can be paid to it. 

Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are 
the most sensitive to any illiberal remarks made apon 
the country, for they consider themselves as being 
peculiarly English; while on the contrary, the majori- 
ty of the Americans deny that they are English.— 
There certainly is less intermixture of foreign blood 
in this city than in any other in America. It will 
appear strange, but so wedded are they to the old 
customs, even to John Bullism, that it is not more 
than seven or eight years that the French wines have 
been put on the Boston tables, and become in 

neral use in this city, 

This feeling, however is wearing away—self- 
interestis destroying sentimentality. The Northern 
States manufacture as well as England. 








CAPTAIN MARRYAT AND THE LADIES SCHOOLS, 


Here again is a rivalry between Albany and Troy 
each of them glorying in possessing the largest semi- 
nary for the education of young ladies, who are sent 
from every State of the Union, to be finished off at 
one or the other of them. Here and indeed in many 
other establishments, the young ladies upon quitting 
it have diplomas given to them, if they pass their 
examination satisfactorily,. They are educated upon 
a system which would satisfy even Miss Martineay 
and prepared to exercise the rights of which she com- 
plains that woman have been so unjustly deprived, 
Conceive three hundred modern Portias, who regu. 
larly take their degrees,and emerge from the portico 
of the seminary full of algebra, equality, and the 
theory of the constitution! ‘The quantity and Variety 
crammed inio them is beyond all calculation, The 
examination takes place yearly, to prove to the 
parents that the preceptors have done their duty, and 
isip itself very innocent, as it only causes the young 
ladies to blush a little. 

This afternoon they were examined in algebra, and 
their performance was very creditable. Under a 
certain age girls are certainly much quicker than 
boys, and I presume would retain what they leamt 
if it were not for their subsequent duties in making 
puddingsand nursing babies. Yet these are affairs 
whic» must be performed by one sex or the other, 
and of what use can algebra or other abstruse matters 
be to a woman in her present state of domestic 
thraldom. 

The theory of the American constitution was the 
next subject on which they were examined; by their 
replies, this appeared to be to them more abstruse 
than algebra ; but the factis, women are born Tories, 
and admit no other than petticoat government as |e- 
gitimate. 

The next day we again repaired to the hall, and 
French was the language in which they were to be 
examined; and the examination afforded us mach 
amusement. 

The young ladies sat down in rows on one side of 
the room. In the centre, towards the end, was an 
easel, on which was placed a large blackboard, on 
which they worked with chalk the questions in al- 
gebra, &c,—a towel hanging to it, that they might 
wipe out and correct. The French preceptor, aa 
old Emigre Count, sat down with the examiners 
before the board, the visitors (chiefly composed of 
anxious papas and mammas) being seated on benches 
behind them. As it happened, I had taken my seat 
close to the examining board, and at some little dis- 
tance from the other persons who were deputed or 
invited to attend. I don’t know how I came there. 
I believe I had come in too late; but there I was, 
within three feet of every young lady who came up 
to the board. 

** Now, messieurs, have the kindness to ask any 
question you please,” said the old Count. “ Made- 
moiselle, you will have the goodness to step forward.” 
A question was proposed in English, which the young 
lady had to write in French. The very first weat 
wrong: I perceived it, and without looking at her, 
pronounced the right word, so that she could hear it 
She caught it, rubbed out the wrong word with 
the towel, and rectified it. This was carried 
through the whole sentence, and then she retreated 




















fom the board, that her work might be examined. 
«Very well, very well, indeed, Miss; e’est parfaite 
gent bien ;”” and the young lady sat down blushing. 
Thus were they all called up, and one after another 
pronpted by me: and the old Count was delighted 
atthe siecess of his pupils. 

Now, what amused me in this was the little bit of 
homan nature ; the éact displayed by the sex, which 

rs to be innate, and which never deserts them. 
Had I prompted a boy, he would most likely have 
tuned his head round towards me, and thus have re- 
yaled what I was about; but not one of the whole 
cass was guilty of such indiscretion. ‘They heard 
ne, rabbed out, corrected, waited for the word when 

did not know it, but never by any look or sign 
made it appear that there was any understanding bhe- 
tween us. Their eyes were constantly fixed on the 
hoard, and they appeared not to know that I was in 
theroom. It was really beautiful. When. the ex- 
amination was over, I received a look from them all, 
half comic, half serious, which amply repaid me for 
my assistance. 

As young ladies are assembled here from every 
State of the Union, it was a fair criterion of Ameri- 
can beauty ; and it must be acknowledged that the 
American women are the prettiest in the whole world. 


BUFFALO AND PROGRESSION. 


Buffalo is one of the wonders of America. It is 
hardly to be credited that such a beautiful city could 
have risen up in a wilderness in so short a. period. 
Inthe year 1814 it was burnt down, being then only 
avillage ; only one house was left standing, and now 
itis a city with twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
The Americans are very judicious in planning their 
new towns : the streets.are laid out so wide that there 
will never be any occasion to pull down to widen and 
improve, as we doin England. ‘The city of Buffalo 
isremarkably well-built; all the houses in the prin- 
cipal streets are lofty and substantial, and are either 
of brick or granite. The main street is wider, and 
the stores handsomer, than the majority of those in 
New York. It has five or six very fine churches, a 
handsome theatre, town-hall, and market, and three 
tt four hotels, one of which is superior to most others 
in America ; and to these we must add a fine stone 
pier, with a light-house, and a harbour full of ship- 
ping and magnificent steam-boats. It is almost in- 
comprehensible that all this should have been ac- 
complished since the year 1814. And what has 
weasioned this springing up of acity in so short a 
ime as to remind you of Alladin’s magie palace ? the 
Brie Canal, which here joins the Hudson River with 
the Lake, passing through the centre of the most 
populous and fertile states. 


COMMERCE OF THE LAKES. 


How little are they aware, in Europe, of the vast- 
tess and extent of commerce carried on in these in- 
and seas, whose coasts are now lined with flourish- 
ing towns and cities, and whose waters are ploughed 
by magnificent steam-boats and hundreds of vessels 

with merchandise. Even the Americans them- 
tlves are not fully aware of the rising importance of 
lakes as connected with the West. Since the 


completion of the Ohio Canal, which enters the Lake 
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rapidly as Buffalo. 
about six yéars back thatit may be said to have com- 
menced its start, and it now contains more than ten 
thousand inhabitants. 
same scale as those of Buffalo ; and it is conjectured, 
with good reason, that it will become even a larger 
city than the other, as the ice breaks up here and the 
navigation is open in the spring six weeks sooner 
than it is at Buffalo; abreast of which town the ice 
is driven down and collected previous to its forcing 
its passage over the falls. 
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Erie at Cleveland, that town has risen almost as 
It is beautifally situated. It is 


The buildings are upon the 


. MR. VAN BUREN, 


Is a very gentleman-like, intelligent man: very 


proud of talking over his visit to England, and the 
English with whom he was acqnainted. 
markable, that although at the head of the democratic 
party, Mr. Van Buren has taken a step striking at the 
very roots of their boasted equality, and one on which 
General Jackson did not venture ; ¢. e. he has prevent- 
ed the mobocracy from intruding themselves at his 
levees. 
to prevent the intrusion of any improper person. A 
few years ago, a fellow would drive his cart, or 
hackney-coach, up to the door, walk into the saloon 
in all his dirt, and force his way to the President, that 
he might shake hii by the one hand, while he flour- 
ished his whip in the other. 
which took place when refreshments were handed 
tound, the injury done to the furniture, and the dis- 
gust of the ladies, may be well imagined. 
Buren deserves great credit for this step, for it was a 
bold one; but I must not praise him too much, or he 
may lose his next election. 


It is re- 


The police are now stationed at the door, 


The revolting scenes 


Mr. Van 


SMUGGLING ON THE BORDER. 


At Windsor, which is directly opposite to Detroit, 


where the river is about half a mile across, are stores 
of English goods, sent there entirely for the supply 
of the Americans, by smuggle's. 
row of tailors’ shops, fur cloth is a very dear article 
in America, and costs nearly double the price it does 
in the English provinces. 
there, and are measured for a suit of clothes; which, 
when ready, they put on, and cross back to Detroit 
with their old clothes in a bundle. The smuggling 
is already very extensive, and will, of course, increase 
as the Western country becomes more populous. 


There is also a 


The Americans go over 


Before leaving the more misce]]aneous part of the 


book, we may note a few points. Captain Marryar 
denies Miss Marringavu’s assertion 
rica has solved the great problem that a republic can 
exist for fifty years :” on the contrary, he says the 
government has changed greatly since 
death—changed, in fact, from a republic ¢v a demo- 
eracy. With no particular admiration of the political 
institutions or the character of the government, he 
admits it is the best government for the present con- 
dition of the country. Of the soil of upper Canada 
he speaks highly, and thinks its climate the best in 
America; but marks the want of enterprise in the 
Canadians, and the foolish manner in which money 
has been wasted for the present on public works— 
strongly contrasting with the judicious liberality on 
the other side of the frontier. Though quickly ex- 


“that Ame- 


ASHINGTON’S 
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citable, he pronounces the Americans to be a very 
good-tempered people; and from the locomotive and 
emigrating habits of the race, intelligent and pleasant 
persons may be met with everywhere, even in the 
Principle, he says, is not much 


most remote parts. 
in demand at Washington—we wonder if it is at any 


place where professional politicians congregate? Of 
the rapidity with which fortunes are made, (by spe- 


culation.) and of the extraordinary advance in the 
value of property, many instances are given; of which 
this is the most startling perhaps. 


AN UNLUCKY SWAP. 


I was told a singular fact, which wilt prove how rapid- 
ly the value of land rises in this country as it becomes 
peopled. Fifty-six years ago, the major part of the land 
upon which the city of Cincinnati stands, and which is 
now worth many millions of dollars, was swapped away 
by the owner of it fora pony! The man who made 
this unfortunate bargain is now alive, and living in or 
near Cincinnati. 

The definite subjects, treated by the author, under 
separate heads, may be followed by us in a kindred man- 
ner ; regard being had to their importance and our 
space. And first, 


THE MARINE. 


This chapter deserves an attentive perusal, not only 
for its exposition of the American part of the subject, but 
for its suggestion as regards the British mercantile ma- 
rine. These are some of the leading points. The pay 
of the American officers is on the whole very much more 
than double that of ours: and, by a fiction, they have 
frequently full pay even when unemployed—not out of 
any liberal feeling in the Democracy, but from simple 
compulsion, There are so many ways of making money, 
that ifthe remuneration were not high the navy would 
go without officers, Few, if any native Americans, are 
brought up as apprentices for foremast-men ; they are 
bound with a view of becoming mates on the expiration 
of their indentures, and then masters; by which meansa 
class of officers is formed much superior to those in British 
trading-vessels, ‘The marine, both national and mercan- 
tile, is prineipally manned by British seamen, attracted 
by higher wages ; and this was also the case during the 
war,—a fact we have heard from other sources. The 
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erful in proportion to their ratings, most of them carr 
long guns. Although flush vessels, they are littl. 
inferior to a 36-gun frigate in scantling, and are much 
too powerful for any that we have in our service under 
the same denomination of rating. All the line-of-battle 
ships are named aftcr the several States, the frigates after 
the principal rivers, and the sloops,of war after the towns 
or cities, and the names are decided by lot. 

Of the naval officers he speaks well. 

During my sojourn in the United States I became ac 
quainted with a large portion of the senior officers of the 
American navy, and I found them gifted, gentleman 
like, and liberal. With them I could converse freely 
upon ‘all points relative to the last war, and always found 
them ready to admit all that could be expected. The 
American waval officers certainly form a strong contrast 
to the majority of their countrymen, and prove, by their 
enlightened and liberal ideas, how much the Americans 
in general would be improved if they enjoyed the same 
means of comparison with other countries which the na- 
val officers, by their profession, have cbtained. The 
partial successes during the late war were often the 
theme of discourse, which was conducted with candour 
and frankness on both sides. No unpleasant feeling 
was ever excited by any argument with them on the sub 
ject, whilst the question, raised amongst their ‘ free and 
enlightened’ brother citizens, who knew nothing of the 
matter, was certain to bring down upon me such a tor- 
rent of bombast, falsehood, and ignorance, as required all 
my philusophy to submit to with apparent indifference. 











.THE ARMY. 


Is not a favourite service in America, and is ill treated. 
The pay is much lower than in the navy, and half-pay 
is not allowed. The officers are banished to frontier 
forts, and capriciously shifted about from one to another, 
sometimes before they have had time to settle themselves. 
The total number of the army, including the medical 
and general staff, is 7,834 men, of which 5,652 are pri- 
vates ; a force too small for the duties it has to discharge. 
The bulk of these app~ar to be foreigners, mostly English 
or Irish, eked out by American “bad subjects :” and 
discipline. of course, is with difficulty maintained, The 
English are chiefly deserters from Canada ; and Captain 
Marryat thinks, if a pardon were offered, “a good ef 
fective regiment” might easily be formed, which would 
be valuable on the frontiers, and still more valuable by 





American merchant-vessels carry fewer hands than ours, 
but the higher wages stimulate harder work, and pro- 
care picked men. ‘The seeret of the greater profits of 
the American ships, despite of heavier wages, is resolved 
by their doing more work. From their superior build, 
they make three voyages to our two; their masters ure 
more active ; and they will carry any thing, and go any 
where, instead of being restricted to particular trades. 
The caase of their better architecture, or rather of our 
worse, Captain Marrrart ascribes to injudicious taxation, 
through which vessels were built to evade the tonnage- 
duties. “In every class” of the ships of war, says 
Marryat, “ you cannot but admire the superiority of the 
models, and the workmanship.” Upon a subject which 
is disputed to this day, Captain Marryat shall speak for 
himself. 


RATING OF AMERICAN SHIPS. 


The ratings of these veseels will, however, very much 
mislead people as to the real strength of the armament. 
The 74’s and 80’s are in weight of broadside equal to 
most three-decked ships ; -the first-class frigates are 
double-banked of the scantling, and carrying the comple- 
The sloops are equally pow- 


ment of men of our 74’s. 


checking further desertion by exposing the real charac. 
ter of the service. Of the officers he speaks highly. 
This is his account of— 


AMERICAN MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


Corporal punishment has been abandoned in the 
American army, except for desertion ; and if ever there 
was a proof of the hecessity of punishment to enforce 
discipline, it is the many substitutes in lieu of it to whieh 
the officers are compelled to resort: all of them more 
severe than flogging, the most common is that of load- 
ing a man with thirty-six pounds of shot in his knapsack 
and making him walk three hours out of four, day and 
night, without intermission, with this weight on his 
shoulders, for six days and six nights ; that is, he i 
compelled to walk three hours with the weight, and then 
is suffered to sit down one. Towards the elose this 
punishment becomes very severe ; the feet of the men 
are so sore and swelled that they cannot move for some 
days afterwards. I inquired what would be the conse 
quence if a man were to throw down his knapsack and 
refuse to walk. The commanding officer of one of the 
forts replied, that he would be hung up by his thumbs 
till he fainted—a variety of piquetting. Surely these 
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ishments savour quite as much of severity and are 
quite as degrading as flogging. 

The pay of an American private is good—fourteen 
dollars a month, out of which his rations and regimentals 
take eight dollars, leaving him six dollars a month for 

re: Deserters are punished by being made to drag 
a heavy bal! and chain after them, which is never removed 
day or night. If discharged, they are flogged, their heads 
shaved, and they are drummed out at the point of the bay- 


onet. 
SLAVERY 


Isdiscussed sensibly, by a man who, though averse to its 
existence, is aware that wishes and fierce words are not 
sufficient to produce extensive and beneficial changes in a 
social system. Dividing the Slave States into two classes, 
which he calls the Eastern and Western, Captain 
Marzrat thinks that in the Eastern States (Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, and Tenes- 
se,) the slaves are well treated; the work being light, 
from the nature of the soil, or the pastoral character of the 
employment, which suits the Negro—in short, the slaves 
work separately, not in gangs. In the Western States, 
comprehending Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and perhaps Georgia and Alabama, the Negroes are worse 
of than they were in the West India Islands. The 
majority of the Whites are of the very worst class, 
“reckless in their habits, intemperate, unprincipled, and 
lawless ;” many of them having fled from the Eastern 
States for their crimes—* miscreants defying the climate, 
s that they can defy the laws.” In addition to such 
masters; the climate is extremely hot and unhealthy ; the 
til exhausting on virgin soils, whose miasma is always 
more pernicious; and carried on in gangs, where the slave 
isat once under the eye of the driver and exposed to his 
sudden caprice. 

To the proceedings of the Abolitionists Captain 
Manryat is opposed. They cannot legally effect any 
thing, for the Congress has not the power to abolish 
savery; it must emanate from each particular Slave- 
holding State. As yet, all that their violence and 
tathusiasm have done, is mischief. They have roused 
the slave-owners to corresponding violence, set them 
ainst all improvement of the Negroes, and, so far as 
they have influence, prevented all public discussion of 
their claims. 

As regards the natural abolition or termination of 


savery, Captain Marryar thinks, that free will supersede |° 


save labour in the Eastern States in twenty or thirty years, 
ifthe Abolitionists will let the subject alone. The arable 
wil being in a measure .exhausted, the staple growth is 
com, hemp, and tobacco; upon the pasture lands stock is 
nised; the climate permits the Whites to work in tbe 
felds; the Negroes are more numerous than the demand 
fr their labour requires ; and the planters are anxious to 
gt rid of slavery. Of the Western States he cannot 
tempt to prophecy. The yet unoccupied lands would 
tmploy three times the number of existing slaves; and as 
lng at the increasing demand for cotton goes on, so long 
vill slavery continue to exist and increase. The only 
thance he sees to check it, is for Great Britain to recognize 
Texas, on condition of their not establishing slavery ; and, 
&, from the prevalence of the sea breezes, Whites can 
lbour there, her fertile soil would beat the other States 
wt of the market. This suggestion, however, is too 
"mote and impracticable to build upon—too much like 
ttcheme: we had better endeavour to increase the cotton 
— India. In the. mean time, we suspect that the 
, of slavery in the Eastern entirely depends upon 
Weheck in the Western States. Till ‘hat take place, it 
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will be maintained in the one as an officina gentium for 
the other. It may be true, as Captain Manryar says, 
that few breed slaves, or even sell them to the West; that 
many support their Negroes in idleness, rather than have 
recourse to the practice ; and that some have been known 
to emigrate with their slaves, rather than sell them. But 
circumstances, should the demand increase, will be too 
strong for them: the more scrupulous will, as we have 
seen, emigrate to the West themselves; the others will be 
tempted into slave-breeders. 

Any forcible result is not anticipated: the slaves in the 
Eastern Sta’es do not contemplate an insurrection, which 
indeed would be difficult, if not impossible to eflect 
successfully: and as for a separation of the Union, the 
interests of the North are too closely concerned to render 
that likely. 

We must briefly dismiss the remainder. The Language 
of America, Captain Marnyat considers more uniform 
than at home, but not so good. The peculiarities, . 
however, are less, from new coinings, than from words 
used in a new sense, or obsolete words. Of the former 
class, he gives many curious instancés; but omits a 
singular though comprehensive term, which ought to have 
impressed itself on him, when the American broke into 
his bedroom on his fatiguing journey to Baltimore, with 
y Captain of all the Aumans, you are the one I most wish 
to see.” 

In Law, the author is scarcely at home. But he finds 
fault with the popular election of district judges, the low 
rate of their remuneration, and their indecorous, scarcely 
decent behaviour, on the bench; though of the profession 
generally he speaks well. They, with the officers of the 
army and navy, form the aristocracy of America. Lynch- 
law is sensibly treated in its origin; and really, in its 
present practice, subs/antial justice seems to be obtained, 
where any other justice is not to be had. 

Of the Penitentiaries, the system of Philadelphia, where 
separate confinement with work is practised, Captain 
Marryat considers the best and most effectual; but 
there, as elsewhere, the dismissed criminal cannot live 
honestly. He has learned a trade ; he may have reformed ; 
but no one will employ him. The aversion of the 
Americans to capital punishments frequently facilitates the 
escape of the most atrocious criminals; yet, strange 
contradiction, they kill one another wholesale in duels; 
and at Augusta, in Georgia, fifty-nine assassinations took 
place in a year. 

The Climate, Captain Marryat considers far from 
good,—going some way with the philosophers of the last 
century, who maintained that all animals degenerated in 
America. The extremes of heat and cold everywhere, the 
rapid changes in some places and the prevalence of 
miasma in others, undermine the general health, and 
induce various diseases—consumption, ague, bilious and 
other fevers, according to the exciting causes. Not 
alluding to Burron’s theory, he asserts that the Ameri- 
cans are physically inferior to the English, their stature 
becoming lankiness, and the best of them being narrow- 
chested. He also thinks it an exciting climate—he found 
he could not take so much wine or spirits as in England ; 
and has no doubt that many’ new comers die from not 
attending to this circumstance. (We suspect, however, 

that all considerable change of air is exciting, more or 

less; it is a modus curandi.) As regards the South; the 

Americans hold the same opinion: a ‘cautious, prudent 

Yankee, who emigrates Southwards, becomes as reckless 
and regardless of consequence as the people he lives 

among. But may not example have as much to do with 

this as atmosphere ? 

The remaining subjects, Education, Religion, and 
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Societies and Associations, we must pass for the present. 
Perhaps they will more aptly be touched upon in con- 
junction with the future volume on Government and 


Society. 


From the Literary Examiner. 


We prepared ourselves for as stupid a book as 
Captain Marryat could write. We were agreeably 
disappointed, as we venture to think other readers, 
who have sufficient faith to go on in spite of this intro- 
duction will also be. We found very little philoso- 
phical deduction, it is true, but there was no lack of 
Shrewd observation. The “analysis of human na- 
ture’ was devidedly deficient,,but we were satisfied 
with a more than ordinary share of good sense, a 
plain and forcible style, here and there an interesting 
discussion, many sagacious remarks, and no small 
amount of general liveliness, picturesqueness, and 
pleasantry. We think, therefore, that Captain Mar- 
ryat has written the most agreeable book we have 


more cordially than Captain Marryat, if we refrain 
from any remark on the shallow references (so plep- 


tifully scattered about) to the tendencies of republi-’ 


can institutions; or on the wonderful discovery, which 
the Captain thinks he has made, that Ameriea js in 
reality not a republic now, but a very impure demo- 
eracy, and that consequently the great experiment of 
Washington and his immortal associates has, pro 
tanto, failed. 

The best answer to all such remarks—and at once 
an interesting and a lively answer—the pages of 
Captain Maryat himself may supply. 

“Ten years in America is almost equal toa cen- 
tury in the old continent. Now, you may pass 
through a wild forest, where the elk browses and the 
panther howls. In ten years that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disappeared, and 
in their place you will find towns with thousands of 
inhabitants; with arts, manufactures, and machinery, 
all in full activity.’ 

We have always thought it unfair, while a great 


yet had on the subject of America, while we can by/coontry vouched its political greatness (even ina bad 


no means think it the wisest or most philosophical. 


state of social transition) by such facts as these,— 


And though we are sorry to have to add that many of} that the same rule of criticism should be applied toit 


its remarks, thrown off with acasual and not uncan- 


in all nice points of usage, of literature, of customs 


did air, take a sly and insidious direction—yet it is|or laws, as may perhaps be fairly applied when the 
not a book of which the Americans can have any! passage of two hundred years shall have given her 
reason to complain. If it is true, and Captain Mar-| people some rest, some firm and stable possession of 
ryat’s public statement can scarcely be founded on an} her conquered soil, some room for intellectual reflee- 
erroneous impression, that the writer was personally |tion and repose—but surely not with justice until 
insulted and annoyed “from one end of the Union to| then. 


the other,” and that generally he received from the 





Some of the minor difficulties in the way of a cor- 


Americans **much more of insult and outrage than| rect appreciation of American habits and mannersare 
of kindness,” we can only admire, what they no| well touched by Captain Marryat. A jealousy, for 
doubt will wonder at still more, the general amount example, between the inhabitants of the different 
of temperate fairness it exhibits,in the midst of many) states and cities is thus described. 


not unreasonable sneers, and much natural discon- 


‘“* The easterm states pronounce the southerners to 


tent. We must observe, at the same time, in justice| be choleric, reckless, regardless of law, and indiffer- 
to the Americans as well as to Captain Marryat, that} ent as to religion: while the southerners designate the 
if the impression conveyed by the work is on the/eastern states as a nursery of over-reaching pedlars, 
whole decidedly unfavourable to the New World and | selling clocks and wooden nutmegs. ‘This running 
its citizens,—it yet contains a note which, though| into extremes is produced from the clashing of their 
we do not arrive at it till we have arrived at the last| interests as producers and manufacturers. Again, 


page of the last volume, is charitably designed to 


Boston turns up her erudite nose ‘at New York. 


suspend the working of any impression—whether| Philadelphia, in her pride, looks down upon both 


against the book or its subjéct—that may have been 
in any way conveyed. ‘My task,” says Captain 


New York and Boston; while New York, chinking 
her dollars, swears the Bostonians are a parcel of 


Marryat in a piece of very imperfect English, “ is/ puritanical prigs, and the Philadelphians a would-be 
still far from its termination. The most important| aristocracy. A western man from Kentucky, when 
paris of it—an examination into the American society | at Tremont House in Boston, begged me particularly 
and their government, and the conclusions to be/not to pay attention to what they said of his state in 
drawn from the observations already made upon se-/that quarter. Both a Virginian and Tennessean, when 
veral subjects; in short, the working out of the pro-|I was at New York, did the same. At Boston, | 
blem, as it were—is still to be executed,—I must,| was drinking champagne at a supper. ‘Are you 
therefore, claim for myself the indulgence of the pub-| drinking champagne ?’ said a young Bostonian. 


lic, and request that, in justice to the Americans, they 


‘That’s New York—take claret; or, if you will drink 


will not decide until they have perused the second | champagne, pour it into a green glass, and they will 
portion, with which I shall as speedily as I can wind | think it hock; champagne’s not right.” How are we 
up my observations upon the United States and their| to distinguish between right and wrong in this queer 


institutions.” 


world? At New York, they do drink a great deal of 


Conceding this indulgence—which we have not|champagne; it is the small beer of the inner-table. 
thought due to an introduction expressly placed be-| Champagne becomes associated with New York, 
fore this first portion of the work, and a de-| therefore is not right, I will dogthe New Yorkers 


signed for it exclusively—we shall 
extracts as may serve to convey that kind of p 


e only such | the justice to say, that as far as drinks are conce 
mar they are above prejudice; all’s right with them, pf 


and agreeable, and by no means profound or philo-| vided there is enough of it.” 


sophical effect, which the volumes before us are cal- 


This subject receives further illustration in 8 I 


culated to produce. The reader will thank us still] mark on Mrs. Trollope and her American fortunet— 
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« A lady, who had Jong resided at Cincinnati, told 
me that they were not angry with Mrs. Trollope for 
having described the society which she saw, but for 
having asserted, that that was the ‘best society: and 
she further remarked,— It is fair to us that it should 
be understood that when Mrs. Trollope came here, 
she was quite unknown, except inasmuch as that she 
was a married woman, travelling without her hus- 
pand.- In a small society, as ours was, it was not 
sirprising, therefore, that we should be cautious about 
receiving a lady who, in our opinion, was offending 

inst’ /es bienseances. Observe, we do, not accuse 
tis. Trollope of any impropriety; but you must be 
aware how necessary it is, in this country, to be re- 
ful of appearances, and how afraid every one is 
of their neighbour. Mrs. Trollope then took acottage 
m the hill, and used to come down to the city to 
market, and to attend to the erection of her bazaar. 
Ihave now told you all that we know about her, and 
the reason why she did not receive those attentions, 
the omission of which caused her indignation,” I think 
ithut fair that the lady’s explanation should be given, 
« Mrs. Trollope is considered to have been very 
severe and very unjust by the inhabitants of Cincin- 
nati. The fact is, that Mrs. Trollope’s representa- 
tion of the manners and customs of Cincinnati, at the 
period when she wrote, was probably more correct 
than the present inhabitants of the city will allow: that 
it would be a libel upon the Cincinnatians of the present 
day is certain; whether it was one at the time she wrote, 
and the city was, comparatively speaking, in its infan- 
wy, is quite another affair. owerer, one thing is 
certain, which is, that the Americans have quite for- 
res rs. Trollope, and if she were again to cross 
water, 1 think she would be well received.. Her 
book made them laugh, though at their own expense; 
ud the Americans, althou gh appearances are certain- 
ly very much against it, are really, at the bottom, a 
atk good tempered people.” 4 
eare not at all surprised, we must confess, at 
the following. It is the natural result of an English 
practice, which has been fashionable almost ever 
since the Declaration of Independence until now. 

“Thad not been three weeks in the country before 
Idecided upon accepting no more invitations, even 
charily as they were made. I found that, although 
invited, my presence was a restraint upon the com- 
pany; every one appeared afraid to speak ; and when 
awything ludicrous occurred, the cry would be—*‘ Oh, 
now, Captain Marryat, don’t put that into your book.’ 
lore than once, when I happened to be in large par- 
les, a question such as follows would be put to me 
by some ‘free and enlightened individual:’ * Now, 
Captain M., I ask you before this company, and I 
tust you will give me a categorical answer, Are you, 
or are you not, about to write a book upon this coun- 


Ty? I hardly need observe to the English reader, 


it, under such circumstances, the restraint became 
mutual ; I declined all further invitations, and adher- 
tdto this determination, as far as I could, without 
cause of offence, during my whole tour through the 
United States.” 
Another incident described by Captain Marryat in 

Subsequent rambles, exhibits still more striking- 

‘the evil results of that ungenerous practice to which 
We have referred. We do not wonder at this Ame- 
Mean, and we can scarcely blame him. It may be 
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truth and then make it matter of blame thatthe truth 
is ‘not found out. But we must recollect that the 
countries have been unwisely placed—and chiefly, 
we regret to say, by our own countrymen—in a hos- 
tile and antagonistic position ; and that it is not usual 
to give enemies in whom we have reason to suspect 
an ungenerous purpose—credit for an honest desire 
to ascertain the truth for any honest purpose. ‘This 
Amerfican thought he had revealed his weakness to 
one who would take unfair advantage of it. In that 
ease he had indeed ““spoken too freely.” 

“As we tracked above the Oswego river, I féll 
into eonversation.with a very agreeable person, who 
had joined us at Syracuse. We conversed the whole 
day, and I obtained much valuable information from 
him about the country; when we parted, he express- 
ed a wish that we should meet again. He gave me 
his name and address, and when I gave my card in 
return, he looked at it, and then said, ‘1. am most 
happy to make your acquaintanee, sir; but I will con- 
fess that had I known with whom I had been con- 
versing, I should not have spoken so freely upon cer- 
tain points connected with the government and insti- 
tutions of this country.” 

Captain Marryat does not differ from other'travel- 
lers in his estimate of the American propensity to 
“ go a-head.” . 

* ¢ Go a-head’ is the real motto of the country; and 
every man does push on, to gain in advance of his 
neighbour. The American lives twice as long as 
others; for he does twice the work during the tinie 
that he lives. He begins life sooner: at fifteen he is 
considered a man, plunges into the stream of enter- 
prize, floats and struggles with his fellows. In every 
trifle an American shows the value he puts upon 
time. He rises early, eats his meals with the rapid- 
ity of a wolf, and is the whole day at his business. 
If he be a merchant, his money, whatever it may 
amount to, is seldom invested ; it is all floating—his 
accumulations remain active; and when he dies, his 
wealth has to be collected from the four quarters of 
the globe.” 

Another characteristic afterwards set down is the 
nataral result of what we have just quoted. 

“There is no part of the world, perhaps, where 
you have more difficulty in obtaining permission to 
be alone, and indulge in a reverie, than in America. 
The Americans are as gregarious as school-boys, and 
think it an incivility to leave you by yourself. 
Everything is done in crowds, and among a crowd. 
They even prefer a double bed to a single one, and I 
have often had the offer to sleep with me made out 
of real kindness. You must go ‘ east of sun-rise’ {or 
west of sun-set) if you would have solitude.” 

The opinions promulgated in this work on the great 
question of slavery are not such as any conscientious 
and prudent friend of those who desire its abolition 
ought reasonably to object to. Some melancholy facts 
are stated— . . 

‘In Philadelphia the free coloured people are a 
very respectable class, and, in my opinion, quite as 
intelligent as the more humble of the free whites, I 
have been quite surprised to see them take out their 
pencils, write down and calculate with quickness and 
precision, and in every other. point show great intelli- 
gence and keenness. In this city they are both,nu- 
merous and wealthy. The most extravagant funeral 





uid, it is true, that it is most unjust to conceal the 
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Societies and Associations, we must pass for the present. 
Perhaps they will more aptly be touched upon in con- 
junction with the future volume on Government and 
Society. 


From the Literary Examiner. 


We prepared ourselves for as stupid a book as 
Captain Marryat could write. We were agreeably 
disappointed, as we venture to think other readers, 
who have sufficient faith to go on in spite of this intro- 
duction will also be. We found very little philoso- 
phical deduction, it is true, but there was no lack of 
shrewd observation, The “analysis of human na- 
ture’’ was decidedly deficient, but we were satisfied 
with a more than ordinary share of good sense, a 
plain and forcible style, here and there an interesting 
discussion, many sagacious remarks, and no small 
amount of general liveliness, picturesqueness, and 
pleasantry. We think, therefore, that Captain Mar- 
ryat has written the most agreeable book we have 
yet had on the subject of America, while we can by 
no means think it the wisest or most philosophical. 
And though we are sorry to have to add that many of 
its remarks, thrown off with a casual and not uncan- 


more cordially than Captain Marryat, if we refrain 
from any remark on the shallow references (so plen- 


can institutions; or on the wonderful discovery, which 
the Captain thinks he has made, that Ameriea jis jn 
reality not a republic now, but a very impure demo. 
cracy, and that consequently the great experiment of 
Washington and his immortal associates has, pro 
tanto, failed. 

The best answer to all such remarks—and at once 
an interesting and a lively answer—the pages of 
Captain Maryat himself may supply. 

“Ten years in America is almost equal toa cen- 
tury in the old continent. Now, you may pass 
through a wild forest, where the elk browses and the 
panther howls. In ten years that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disappeared, and 
in their place you will find towns with thousands of 
inhabitants; with arts, manufactures, and machinery, 
all in full activity.’ 

We have always thought it unfair, while a great 
country vouched its political greatness (even ina bad 
state of social transition) by sucli facts as these— 
that the same rule of criticism should be applied toit 
in all nice points of usage, of literature, of customs 


did air, take a sly and insidious direction—yet it is|or laws, as may perhaps be fairly applied when the 


not a book of which the Americans can have any 
reason to complain. If it is true, and Captain Mar- 
ryat’s publie statement can scarcely be founded onan 


passage of two hundred years shall have given her 
people some rest, some firm and stable possession of 
her conquered soil, some room for intellectual reflec- 


erroneous impression, that the writer was personally|tion and repose—but surely not with justice uniil 
insulted and annoyed “from one end of the Union to| then. 





the other,” and that generally he received from the 


Some of the minor difficulties in the way of a cor- 


Americans **much more of insult and outrage than| rect appreciation of American habits and mannersare 


of kindness,”’ we can only admire, what they no 


well touched by Captain Marryat. A jealousy, for 


doubt will wonder at still more, the general amount|example, between the inhabitants of the different 
of temperate fairness it exhibits, in the midst of many} states and cities is thus described. 


not unreasonable sneers, and much natural discon- 
tent. We must observe, at the same time, in justice 
to the Americans as well as to Captain Marryat, that 
if the impression conveyed by the work is on the 
whole decidedly unfavourable to the New World and 
its citizens,—it yet contains a note which, though 
we do not arrive at it till we have arrived at the last 
page of the last volume, is charitably designed to 
suspend the working of any impression—whether 
against the book or its subjéct—that may have been 
in any way conveyed. “My task,” says Captain 


‘The eastern states pronounce the southerners to 
be choleric, reckless, regardless of law, and indiffer- 
ent as to religion: while the southerners designate the 
eastern states as a nursery of over-reaching pedlars, 


selling clocks and wooden nutmegs. This running © 


into extremes is produced from the clashing of their 
interests as producers and manufacturers. Again, 
Boston turns up her erudite nose ‘at New York. 
Philadelphia, in her pride, looks down upon both 
New York and Boston; while New York, chinking 
her dollars, swears the Bostonians are a parcel of 


Marryat in a piece of very imperfect English, “ is} puritanical prigs, and the Philadelphians a would-be 
still far from its termination. The most important] aristocracy. A western man from Kentucky, when 
paris of it—an examination into the American society |at Tremont House in Boston, begged me particularly 
and their government, and the conclusions to be/not to pay attention to what they said of his state in 
drawn from the observations already made upon se-| that quarter. Both a Virginian and Tennessean, when 
veral subjects; in short, the working out of the pro-|I was at New York, did the same. At Boston, | 


blem, as it were—is still to be executed,—I must,| was drinking, champagne at a supper. ‘Are you | 


therefore, claim for myself the indulgence of the pub-| drinking champagne ?’ said a young Bostonian. 


lic, and request that, in justice to the Americans, they 


‘That’s New York—take claret; or, if you will drink 


will not decide until they have perused the second | champagne, pour it into a green glass, and they will 


portion, with which I shall as speedily as I can wind | think it hock; champagne’s not right.” How are We © 


up my observations upon the United States and their| to distinguish between right and wrong in this queer 


institutions.” world? At New York, they do drink a great dealof 


Conceding this indulgence—which we have not|champagne; it is the small beer of the dinner-table. 
thought due to an introduction expressly placed be-| Champagne becomes associated with New York, and 
fore this first portion of the work, and ——— de-| therefore is not right, I will dogthe New Yorkers 


signed for it exclusively—we shall ta 


e only such/ the justice to say, that as far as drinks are concerned, 


extracts as may serve to convey that kind of pleasant/ they are above prejudice; all’s right with them, pro 
and agreeable, and by no means profound or philo-| vided there is enough of it.” 


sophical effect, which the volumes before us are cal- 


This subject receives further illustration in 2 


culated to produce. The reader will thank us still] mark on Mrs. Trollope and her American fortunet— 





tifully scattered about) to the tendencies of republi- 
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«A lady, who had long resided at Cincinnati, told 
me that they were not angry with Mrs. Trollope for 
javing described the society which she saw, but for 
javing asserted, that that was the ‘best society: and 
she farther remarkéd,—* It is fair to us that it should 
be understood that when Mrs. Trollope came here, 
she was quite unknown, except inasmuch as that she 
was 2 married woman, travelling without her hus- 
band.’ In a small society, as ours was, it was not 
sirprising, therefore, that we should be cautious about 
receiving a lady who, in our opinion, was offending 

inst’ les bienseances. Observe, we do, not accuse 
is. Trollope of any impropriety; but you must be 
aware how necessary it is, in this eountry, to be re- 

ful of appearances, and how afraid every one is 
oftheir neighbour. Mrs. Trollope then took acottage 
m the hill, and. used to come down to the city to 
market, and to attend to the erection of her bazaar. 
[have now told you all that we know about her, and 
the reason why she did not receive those attentions, 
the omission of which caused her indignation,’ 1 think 
ithut fair that the lady’s explanation should be given, 
« Mrs. Trollope is considered to have been very 
severe and very unjust by the inhabitants of Cincin- 
mii. The fact is, that Mrs. Trollope’s representa- 
tion of the manners and customs of Cincinnati, at the 
period when she wrote, was probably more correct 
than the present inhabitants of the city will allow: that 
itwould be a libel upon the Cincinnatians of the present 
day is certain; whether it was one at the time she wrote, 
ond the city was, comparatively speaking, in ils infan- 
ty, is quite another affair. Tewere one thing is 
certain, which is, that the Americans have quite for- 
given, Mrs. Trollope, and if she were again to cross 
the water, 1 think she would be well received.. Her 
book made them laugh, though at their own expense; 
and the Americans, although appearances are certain- 
ly very much against it, are really, at the bottom, a 
wy good tempered people.” 

eare not at all surprised, we must confess, at 
the following. It is the natural result of an English 
practice, which has been fashionable almost ever 
since the Declaration of Independence until now. 

“TI had not been three weeks in the country before 
Idecided upon accepting no more invitations, even 
tharily as they were made. I found that, although 
invited, my presence was a restraint upon the com- 
pany ; every one appeared afraid to speak ; and when 
aything ludicrous occurred, the cry would be—‘ Oh, 
wow, Captain Marryat, don’t put that into your book.’ 
More than once, when I happened to be in large par- 
les, a question such as follows would be put to me 
dan ‘free and enlightened individual:’ ‘* Now, 

ain M., I ask you before this company, and I 
tust yon will give me a categorical answer, Are you, 
or are you not, about to write a book upon this coun- 
ty? I hardly need observe to the English reader, 

it, under such circumstances, the restraint became 
mutual ; I declined all further invitations, and adher- 
tdto this determination, as far as I could, without 
cause of offence, during my whole tour through the 
United States.”? 
Another incident described by Captain Marryat in 

Subsequent rambles, exhibits still more striking- 
ly the evil results of that ungenerous practice to which 

We have referred. We do not wonder at this Ame- 
Mean, and we can scarcely blame him. It may be 
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truth and then make it matter of blame thatthe truth 
isnot found out. But we must recollect that the 
countries have been unwisely placed—and chiefly, 
we regret to say, by our own countrymen—in a hos- 
tile and antagonistic position ; and that it is not usual 
to give enemies in whom we have reason to suspect 
an ungenerous purpose—credit for an honest desire 
to ascertain the truth for any honest purpose. ‘This 
Ametican thought he had revealed his weakness to 
one who would take unfair advantage of it. In that 
case he had indeed “spoken too freely.” 

“As we tracked above the Oswego river, I féll 
into eonversation with a very agreeable person, who 
had joined us at Syracuse. We conversed the whole 
day, and I obtained much valuable information from 
him about the country; when we parted, he express- 
ed a wish that we should meet again. He gave me 
his name and address, and when I gave my card im 
return, he looked at it, and then said, ‘1. am most 
happy to make your acquaintance, sir; but I will con- 
fess that had I known with whom I had been con- 
versing, I should not have spoken so freely upon eer 
tain points connected with the government and insti- 
tutions of this country.” 

Captain Marryat does not differ from other'travel- 
lers in his estimate of the American propensity to 
“go a-head.” 

“ ¢ Go a-head’ is the real motto of the country; and 
every man does push on, to gain in advance of his 
neighbour. The American lives twice as long as 
others; for he does twice the work during the time 
that he lives. He begins life sooner: at fifteen he is 
considered a man, plunges into the stream of enter- 
prize, floats and struggles with his fellows. In every 
trifle an American shows the value he puts upon 
time. He rises early, eats his meals with the rapid- 
ity of a wolf, and is the whole day at his business. 
If he be: a merchant, his money, whatever it may 
amount to, is seldom invested ; it is all floating—his 
accumulations remain active; and when he dies, his 
wealth has to be collected from the four quarters of 
the globe.” 

Another characteristic afterwards set down is the 
natural result of what we have just quoted. 

“There is no part of the world, perhaps, where 
you have more difficulty in obtaining permission to 
be alone, and indulge in a reverie, than in America. 
The Americans are as gregarious as school-boys, and 
think it an incivility to leave you by yourself. 
Everything is done in crowds, and among a crowd. 
They even prefer a double bed to a single one, and I 
have often had the offer to sleep with me made out 
of real kindness. You must go ‘ east of sun-rise’ (or 
west of sun-set) if you would have solitude.” 

The opinions promulgated in this work on the great 
question of slavery are not such as any conscientious 
and prudent friend of those who desire its abolition 
ought reasonably to object to. Some meiancholy facts 
are stated— : 

‘In Philadelphia the free coloured people are a 
very respectable class, and, in my opinion, quite as 
intelligent as the more humble of the free whites, I 
have been quite surprised to see them take out their 
pencils, write down and calculate with quickness and 
precision, and in every other point show great intelli- 
gence and keenness. In this city they are both,nu- 
merous and wealthy.. The most extravagant funeral 
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coaches were very numerous, as well as the pedes- 
trians, who were all well dressed, and behaving with 
the utmost decorum. They were proceeded by a 
black clergyman, dressed in his full black silk ca- 
nonicals. He did look very odd, I must. confess. 
Singular is the degree of contempt and dislike in 
which the free blacks are held in all the free States 
of America. They are deprived of their rights as 
citizens; and the white pauper, who holds out his 
hand for charity (and there is no want of beggars in 
Philadelphia), will turn away from a negro, .or 
coloured man, with disdain. It is the same thing in 
the Eastern States, notwithstanding their religious 
professions. In fact, in the United States, a negro, 
from his colour, and I believe his colour alone, is a 
degraded being. Is not this extraordinary, in a land 
which professes universal liberty, equality, and the 
rights of man ?” 

The few various and pleasant extracts with which 
we close our notice, are at once illustrative of Ame- 
rican manners, and of Captain Marryat’s mode of 
treating them. 





ANECDOTES OF THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


‘* One of the officers who most distinguished him- 
self in the struggle was a General Starke; and the 
following is the speech he is reported to have made 
to his men previous to an engagement :—* Now, my 
men, you see them ere Belgians; every man of them 
bought by the king of England at 17s. 6d. a-head, and 
I’ve a notion he’s paid too dear for them. Now, m 
men, we either beats them this day, or Molly Starke’s 
a widow, by G—d.’_ He did beat them, and in his 
despatch to head-quarters he wrote—* We’ve had a 
dreadful hot day of it, General, and Iv’e lost my 
horse, saddle and bridle and all.’—In those times, 
losing a saddle and bridle was as bad as. losing a 
horse.—At the same affair, the captain commanding 
the outposts was very Jame, and he thought proper 
thus to address his men :—* Now, my lads, you see 
we're only an out-post, and we are not expected to 
beat the whole army in face of as. The duty of an 
outpost, when the enemy comes on, is to go in, freeing 
it, and keeping ourselves not exposed. Now, you 
have my orders; and as [ am a Atle lame, I'll go in 
first, and mind you do your duty and come in after 
me.’ ” 


AN AMERICAN RAILROAD, 


ss‘ The Utica railroad is one of the best in America; 
the eighty miles are performed in four hours and a 
half, stoppages for taking in water, passengers, and 
refreshments, included. ‘lhe locomotive was of great 
power, and as it snorted along witha train of carriages 
of half a mile long in tow, it threw out such showers 
of fire, that we were constantly in danger of confla- 
ion. The weather was too warm to admit of the 
windows being closed, and the ladies, assisted by the 
gentlemen, were constantly employed in putting out 
the sparks which settled on their clothes—the first 
time I ever heard ladies complain of having too many 
sparks about them. As the evening closed in we ac- 
tually were whirled along through a stream of fiery 
th eads—a beautiful, although humble imitation of 
the tail of a comet.” 
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Y | Father, Billy killed.’ 







RED JACKET DRUNK AND RED JACKET SOBgR, 


“ Red Jacket was a great chief anda great man 
but like most of the Indians, he could not resist the 
temptations of alcohol, and was, during the latter 
part of his life very intemperate. When Red Jacket 
was sober, he was the proudest chief that ever 
walked, and never would communicate even with the 
highest of the American authorities but through his 
interpreter; but when intoxicated, he would s 
English and French fluently, and then the met 
dian warrior, the most eloquent of his race, the last 
chief of the six nations, would demean himself by 
begging for a sixpence to buy more rum.” 


AMERICAN CANDOUR. 


«I was amused by a reply given me by an Ameri- 
can in office here. I asked him how much his office 
was worth, and his reply was six hundred dollars, 
besides stealings. This was, at all events, frank and 
honest; in England the word would have been soft- 
ened down to perquisites. I afterwards found that 
it was a common expression in the States to say 4 
place was worth so much besides cheatage.” 


INDIFFERENCE TO LIFE IN AMERICA. 


“TI witnessed, during my short stay here, that indif- 
ference to the destruction of life, so very remarkable in 
this country. The rail-car crushed the head of a child 
of about seven years old, as it was going into the engine- 
house ; the other children ran to the father, a blacksmith, 
who was at work at his forge close by, crying. ott, 
The man put down his hammer, 
walked leisurely to where the boy lay, in a pool of his 
own blood, took up the body, and returned with it under 
his arm to his house. In a short time the hammer tang 
upon the anvil as before.” 


THE ENGLISH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


If anything were required to make Washington a more 
agreeable place than it is at all times, the arrival and 
subsequent conduct of Mr. Fox as British Awbdssador 
would be sufficient. His marked attention to all the 
Americans of respectability ; his em ement in te 
turning the calls of English gentlemen who may happen 
to arrive: his open house; his munificent allowance, 
dedicated wholly to the giving of fétes and dinner par 
ties as his Sovereign's representative ; and, above all, his 
excessive urbanity, can never be forgotten by those who 
have ever visited the Capitol. 


INDIAN LOVE OF WHISKY. 


“If an Indian of one tribe is killed by an Indian of av- 
other, the murderer is demanded, and must either be 
given up, or his life must be taken by his own tribe; if 
not, a feud between the two nations would be the inev 
table result. It appeared that a young Menonomie, ins 
drunken fray, had killed a Winnebago, and the culprit 
was demanded by the head men of the Winnebago tribe 
A council was held; and instead of the Menonnomi, 
the chiefs of the tribe offered them whisky. The Winne 
bagos could not resist the temptation ; and. it was agreed 
that ten gallons of whisky should be produced by the 
Menonnomies, to be drank by all parties over the grave 
of the deceased. The squaws of the Menonnomie tribe 
had to dig the grave, as is the eustom,—a task of no lit 
tle labour, as the ground was frozen hard several feet 
below the surface. 





“ The body was laid in the grave ; the mother of tht 
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deceased, with the rest of the Winnebago squaws, howling 
wer it, and denouncing vengeance against the murderer: 
jwtin a short time the whisky made its appearance, and 
allsettoo to drink. In an hour they were all the 
jest friends in the world, and all very drunk. The old 
quaw-mother was hugging the murderer of her son : 
ad it was a scene of intoxication which, in the end, left 
the majority of the parties assembled, for a time, quite 
ysdead as the man in the grave. Such are the effects 
ofwhisky upon these people, who have been destroyed 
much more rapidly by spirituous liquors than by all the 
gars which they have engaged in against the whites.” 


AFFECTING TRAIT OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


“4 half-bred, of the name of Jack Frazer, came up 
with us in the steam-boat. He has been admitted into 
one of the bands of Sioux who live near the river, and is 
reckoned one of the bravest of their warriors. I counted 
twenty-eight notches on the handle of his tomahawk, 
every one denoting a scalp taken, and when dressed he 
wears eagle’s feathers to that amount. He was a fine 
intellectual-looking'man. I conversed with him through 
the interpreter, and he told me that the only man that 
hewished to kill was his father. On inquiring why, 
he replied that his father had broken his word with him; 
that he had promised to make a white man of him (that 
is,to have educated him, and brought him up in a civil- 
id manner), and that he had left him a Sioux.” 


CINCINNATI—THE PORK-SHOP OF THE UNION. 


“Almost all the hogs fed in the oak forests of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Western Virginia, are driven into 
his city, and some establishments kill as many as 
fifteen hundred a day ; at leastso IT am told. They 
we despatched in a way quite surprising ; and a pig 
iskilled upon the same principle as a pin is made, 
—by division, or more properly speaking, by com- 
bination of labour. The hogs confined in a large 
pen are driven into a smaller one: one man knocks 
them on the head with a sledge hammer, and then 
tats their throats ; two more pull away the carcase, 
when it is raised by two others ,who tumble it intoa 
ub of scalding water. His bristles are removed in 
thout a minute and a half by another party ; when 
the next duty is to fix a stretcher between his legs. 
kis then hoisted up by two other people, cut open, 
ud disembowelled ; and in three minutes and a half 
fom the time that the hog was grunting in his obesity, 
tehas only to get cold before he is again packed ap, 
aid reunited in a barrel, to travel all over the world.” 


A SCENE IN CONGRESS. 


“One of the members of Congress once said, 
‘What the honourable gentleman has just asserted 








leonsider as catamonnt to a denial.’ —(catamount is 

term given to a panther or lynx.) —‘ I presume,’ 
replied his opponent, + that the honourable gentleman 
means tantamount ..—* No, sir, I do not mean fanta- 
mount; I am not so ignorant of our language, not to 
teaware that cufamount and fantamount are dnony- 
Nous, 


A YANKEE DIALOGUE. 


“Well now, I'l} tell- you—you know Marble 
W Guess I do.”—* Well, then, you know 

Sally Hackett.” No, indeed.” — Not know Sally 
Hackett? ‘Why she lives at Marble Head.”— 
“Guess I don’t.”—* You don’t mean to say that ?” 
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“ Yes, indeed.” And you really don’t know Sally 
Hackett ?”"—« No, indeed.” —* I guess you’ve heard 
talk of her?”—** No, indeed.”—* Well, that’s con- 


siderable odd. Now, I'll tell yoo—Ephrim Bagg, 
he that has the farm three miles from Marble Head 
—just as—but now, are you sure you don’t know 
Sally Hackett ?”—* No, indeed.”—* Well, he’s a 
pretty substantial man, and no mistake. He has 
got a heart as big as an ox, and everything else in 
he papery I’ve a notion. He loves Sal, the worst 

ind; and if she gets up there, she’ll think she has 
got to Palestine (Paradise) ; arn't she a screamer? 
I were thinking of Sal mysel, for I feel lonesome, 
and when Iam thrown into my store promiscuous 
alone, I can tell you I have the blues, the worst 
kind, no mistake—I can tell you that. I always 
feel a kind o’ queer when I sees Sal, but when I 
meet any of the other gals I am as calm and cool as 
the milky way,” &c., &c. 


A GONE ’COON. 

“<JT’m a gone ’coon’ implies ‘I am distressed—or 
ruined—or lost.’ ‘1 once asked the origin of this exptes- 
sion, and was very gravely told as follows :— 

“There is a Captain Martin Scott in the United 
States army who is a remarkable shot with a rifle. He 
was raised, I believe, in Vermont. His fame was so 
considerable through the State, that even ‘the animal, 
were aware of it. He went out one morning with his 
rifle, and spying a Raccoon upon the upper branches of 
a high tree, brought his gun up to his shoulder; when 
the raccoon perceiving it, raised his paw up for a parley, 
‘T beg your pardon, mister,’ said the raccoon, very 
politely; ‘but may I ask you if your name is Seott ?” 
‘ Yes,’ replied the Captain.—* Martin Scott ? continued 
the raccoon—‘ Yes, replied the Captain.—' Captain 
Martin Scott ?’ + still continued the animal,—‘ Yes, re- 
plied the Captain, “Captain Martin Scott.” — ‘Oh! 
then,’ says the animal,‘ ] may just as well come down, 
for I’m a Gone Coon !”” 


YANKEE CRITICISM ON YANKEE QUACKERY. 


“Well, Abel, what d’ye think of our native genns, 
Mister Forrest ?”—* Well, I don’t go much to theatricals, 
that’s.a fact; but I do think he piled the agony up a 
little too high in that last-scene.” 





From the Atheneum. 


Weary of the Old World, the Captain resolved to be 
off to the New, that he might investigate human nature 
under novel combinations. His avowed object was, to 
examine and ascertain what were the effects of a demo- 
cratic form of government and climate upon a people 
which, with all its foreign admixture, may still be con- 
sidered as English: the result, however, is reserved for 
future publication. The present work consists of a Diary, 
in which the Captain appears but too happy to take the 
laughing side of the question, and to record every tale or 
anecdote, trait or incident, which may be made to bear on 
the commentaries subsequently offered in the form of 
Essays on Societies and Associations—Lynch Law— 
Education—Religion—Slavery—and other vexed ques- 
tions. These Essays are written with care and ability, 
and are worthy of attentive consideration on both sides 
the Atlantic; but, for the present, we shall confine our- 
selves to the Diary. It‘opens capitally—the embarkation 
is worthy of Peter Simple himself: but we’must proceed 
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at once to America, and skim lightly over the journal for| battery, with her two decks, the upper one screened with 
such matters as are likely to afford amusement, snow-white awnings—the gay dresses of the ladies—the 

The Captain arrived at New York during the mercan-| variety of colours—it reminded me of a floating garden 
tile crisis of 1837, when the banks had all, stopped | and 1 fancied that Isola Bella, on the Lake of Como, had 


payment in specie, and canals, railroads, and all public| get under weigh, and made the first steam voyage to 


works, were suspended. The state of anxiety which then | America.” 
prevailed is well known, and well described by the}! We do not find anything very novel in his account of 
Captain; but we shall concern ourselves only with the} this trip, except indeed a genuine Yankee anecdote :— 
illustrative anecdotes, which, though gleaned, we suspect,| “I was enquiring,” says the Captain, “if the Hudson 
from the public papers, and apocryphal of course, serve|was frozen up or not during the wiftter? This led to a 
their purpose just as well as if true—that is, they will|conversation as to the severity of the winter, when one 
raise a laugh :— man, by way of proving how cold it was, said— Why, I 
“The Americans delight in fhe hyperbole ; in fact, they | had a cow on my lot up the river, and last winter she got 
hardly have a metaphor without it. During this crash,|in among the ice, and was carried down three miles 
when every day fifteen or twenty merchants’ names| before we could get her out again. The consequence has 
appeared in the newspapers as bankrupts, one party, not| been. that she has milked nothing but ice-creams ever 
in a very good humour, was hastening down Broadway, | since.’ ”’ 
when he was run against by another, whose temper was} The Captain next proceeded to Boston, and performed 
equally unamiable. ‘his collision roused the choler of|the distance, 240 miles, by steam-boat and railroad, in 
both.—* What do you mean, sir?’ cried one; ‘Ive a great/ fifteen hours, He was startled, it appears, to find, that in 
mind to knock you into the middle of next week.’—This| one instance the sleepers of the railway were laid over the 
occurring on a Saturday, the wrath of the other was| sleepers in death; or, in other words, that the railroad had 
checked by the recollection of how very favourable such | been carried through a churchyard ; and he intimates, that 
a blow would be to his present circumstances. ‘ Will|no engineer would have dared to propose stch a litie in 
you! then pray do; it’s just the thing I want, for how| England! Indeed, then how came Duncannon Stréet in 
else I am to get over next Monday, and the acceptances I its present position?—how did we get a great leading 
must take up, is more than I can tell.” thoroughfare from Pall Mall East to the Strand !—for 
The Captain honestly forewarns the reader of his|most people remember when St. Martin’s churchyard 
political principles. Thus, he tells us at-starting, that | occupied that spot, and was so crowded with bodies, that 


there is “a great want of moral principles in all Radicals,” | it stood some ten or dozen feet above the level of St. © 


and that Redicalism is but the “ lower deep” of democracy. | Martin’s Lane. 

In proof, he tells us— The 4th of July serves as text to a pleasant chapter; 
“IT was watching the swarming multitude in Wall| the subject, however, wants novelty; it has been hv- 

Strect this morning, when one of these fellows was} morously treated by many former travellers... The Captain 

declaiming against the banks for stopping specie payments, | now starts for the Lakes, visiting on his route the Shaker 

and ‘robbing ‘a poor man in such a willanous manner, | settlement at Niskaquna, Saratoga Springs, Trenton Falls, 

when one of the merchants, who appeared to know his| all well known. 


customer, said to him—‘ Well, as you say, it is hard fora} “Returning to Utica,” says the Captain, “I fell inwith 


poor fellow like you not to be able to get dollars fur his!a horse ‘bridled and saddled, that was taking his way 
notes; hand them out, and I'll give you specie for them|home without his master, every now and then cropping 
myself!” The blackguard had not a cent in his pocket, |the grass at the road side, and then walking on in a most 
and walked away, looking very foolish, He reminded |independent manner. His master had given him a 
me of a little chimney-sweeper at the Tower Hamlets) certificate of leave, by chalking in large letters on the 
election, asking—‘ Vot vos my hopinions about primagi-| saddle-flaps on each side, ‘ Let him go.’ This was avery 
nitur ?’—a very important point to him certainly, he having} primitive proceeding; but I am not quite sure that it 
no parents, and having been brought up by the parish.|could be ventured upon in Yorkshire,or in Virginia either, 
‘They may say the times are bad,’ said a young American|where they know a good horse, and are particularly 
to me, ‘but I think that they are excellent. A twenty |careful of it. It isa fact, that wherever they breed horses 
dollar note used to last me but a week, but now it is as| they idvariably Jearn to steal them.” 
good as Fortunatus’s purse, which was never empty. I| Niagara offers nothing new. ‘The Captain tells us, a3 
eat my dinner at the hotel, and show them my twenty | we have been told by fifty other people, that the Ameri- 
dollar note. The landlord turns away from it, as if it|cans affect to be excessively refined in their lauguage,and 
were the head of Medusa, and begs that I will pay another therefore never use certain plain intelligible words. In 
time. I buy everything that I want, and I have only to| proof, he says— 
ofler my twenty dollar note in payment, and my credit is| “ When at Niagara Falls, I was escorting a young lady 
unbounded—that is, for any sum ynder twenty dollars.| with whom I was on friendly terms. She had been 
If they ever do give change again New York, it will make | standing on a piece of rock, the better to view the scene, 
a very unfortunate change in my affairs,’ * * when she slipped down, and was evidently hurt by the 

The Captain gives us some curious proofs of the extent ‘fall; shg had in fact grazed her shin, As she limped a 
to which speculation had been carried, especially in land, |little in walking home, I said,‘ Did you hurt your leg 
prior to this great crash; and some equally curipus/much,’ She turned from me,evidently much shoel ed, or 
reasons for the numberless fires in New York; among | much offended; and not being aware that [ had committed 
others, houses, it appears, are set fire to by “ agents | any very heinous offence, I begged to know what was the 
employed by the fice insurance companies,” as a punish-|reason of her displeasure. After some hesitation, she said 
ment or warning! This, however, the Captain does not|that as she knew me well, she would tell me that the word 
vouch for, although bound in conscience to mention it as{/eg was never mentioned be‘ore Jadies. I apologized for 
an assigned cause. He now started on a trip up the my want of refinement, which was attributable to my 
Hudson :— lhasing been accustomed only to Engl'sh. society, and 

“The American steam-boats have been often described. | added, that as such articles must occasionally be referred 
When [ first saw one of the largest sweep round the|to, cven in the most polite cizcles of America, perbaps 

| 
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ge would inform me by what name I might mention 
tem without shocking the company. Her reply was, 
depthe word dimb was used; ‘nay,’ continued she, ‘1 
gm not so particular as some people are, for I know those 
yho always say limb of a table, or limb of a piano-forte.’ 
There the conversation dropped; but a few months 


I was obliged to acknowledge that the young 


iady was correct when she asserted that some people were 
pore particular even than she was. I was requested by a 
lady to escort her to a seminary for young ladies, and on 
being ushered into the reception-room, conceive my 
astonishment at beholding a square piano-forte with four 


However, that the ladies who visited their 


ODE. 


To the Ladies of the City of Toronto. 


How famed is our city 
For the beauty and talents 
Of our ladies, that’s pretty 
And chasée in their sentiments. 


The ladies of Toronto 

Are fine, noble, and charming, 
And are a great memento 

To all, most fascinating. 


Our ladies are the best kind, 
Of all others the mfost fine ; 

In their manners and their minds 
Most refined and genuine. 


We are proud of our ladies, 
For they are superior 
To all other beautiés, 
And others are inferior. 


How favoured is our land 

To be honoured with the fair, 
That is so majestic grand! 

And to please thei is our care. 


Who would not choose them before 
All others that’s to be found, 
And think of others no more? 


Their like is not in the world round. 
Toronto, 21st Jan. 1837. 
When steaming from Buffalg to Detroit, the boat— 

“Stopped at Dunkirk to put some emigrants on shore. 


daughters, might feel in its full force the extreme delicacy 
of the mistress of the establishment, and her care to 

e in their utmost purity the ideas of the young 
ladies under her charge, she had dressed all these four 
jimbs in modest little trousers, with frills at the bottom of 


The story is a good story—but much depends on the 
manner of telling it; and it is hardly worth while, per- 
to remind the Captain, that he must have seen in 

the best parlour of many a good old English country 
housewife, every article of furniture, limbs and all, clothed 
ser this fashion. 
At Toronto, the Captain was visited by a brother 
author, who sent several specimens of his poetry : “ stating 
the remarkable fact, that he had never written a verse 
util he was past forty-five, and that, as to the unfair 
weusation of his having plagiarised Byron, it was not 
tme, for he had never read Byron in his life.” 
Captain gives the following as a printed specimen of the 


The 


poems : ° 
From the Regard the Author has for the Lapres of 
TononTo, he presents them with the following 
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As they were landing I watched them carefully counting 
over their little property, from the iron teakettle to the 
heavy chest. It was their whole fortune and invaluable 
to them; the nest-egg by which, with industry, their 


children were to rise to affluence. ‘They remained on the 
wharf as we shoved off, and no wonder that they seemed 
embarassed and at a loss. There was the baby in the 
cradle, the young children holding fast to. their mother’s 
skirt, while the elder had seated themselves on a log, and 
watched the departure,of the steam-vessel ;—the bedding, 
cooking utensils, &c., all lying in confusion, and all to be 
housed before night. Weary did they look, and weary 
indeed they were, and most joyful would they be when 
tney at last should gain their resting-place. It appears 
from the reports sent in, that upwards of 100,000 emi- 
grants pass to the west every year by the route of the 
Lakes, of which it is estimated that about 30,000 are from 
Europe, the remainder emigrating from the eastern States 
of the Union.” 

On another occasion, we have a picture of an emi- 
grant family, which, though it must amuse, will as. 
certainly interest the reader :— 

«* Once more on board of the Michigan, one of the 
best vessels on Lake Erie; as usual, full of emi- 
grants, chiefly Irish. It is impossible not to feel 
compassion for these poor people, wearied as they 
are with confinement and suffering, and yet they do 
compose occasionally about as laughable a group as 
can well be conceived. In the first place, they bring 
out with them from Ireland articles which no other 
people would consider worth the carriage. I saw 
one Irish woman who had five old tin tea-pots; there 
was but one spout among the whole, and I believe 
not one bottom really sound and oy And then 
their costumes, more particularly the fitting out of 
the children, who are not troubled with any extra 
supply of clothes at any time! I have witnessed the 
seat of an old pair of corduroy trowsers transformed 
into a sort of bonnet for a laughing fair-haired girl. 
But what amused me more was the very reverse of 


| this arrangement : a boy’s father had jnst put a patch 


upon the hinder part of his son’s trowsers, and cloth 
net being at hand, he had, as an expedient for stop- 
ping the gap, inserted a piece of old straw bonnet; 
in so doing he had not taken the precaution to put 
the smooth side of the plait inwards, and, in conse- 
quence, young Teddy when he first sat down felt ra- 
ther uncomfortable. *What’s the matter wid ye, 
Teddy ; what makes you wriggle about in that way? 
Sit aisy, man; sure enough, havn’t ye a straw-bot- 
tomed chair to sit down upon all the rest of your 
journey, which is more than your father ever had be- 
fore you.’ ” } 

At Windsor, opposite Detroit, the Captain was 
laid up with a fever:— 

**T had been in bed (he says,) three days when 
my landlady came into the room. * Well,’ captain, 
how do you find yourself by this time?’—+ Oh, I am 
a little better, thank you,’ replied 1—+*Well,1 am 
glad of it, because I want to whitewash your room ; 
for ifthe coloured man stops to do it to-morrow he’ll 
be for charging us another quarter of a dollar.’ ‘But 
Tam not able to leave my room.’—* Well, then Vil 
speak to him; I daresay he wont mind your being 
in bed while he whitewashes.” 

Of Detroit he observes— 

« There is not a paved street in it, or even a foot- 
path for a pedestrian. In winter, in rainy weather 
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you are up to you knees in mud; in summer invisi- 
ble from dust: indeed until lately, there was nota 
practicable road for thirty miles round Detroit. The 
muddy and impassable state of the streets has given 
rise to a very curious system of making morning or 
evening calls. A small one horse cart is backed 
against the door of a house; the ladies dressed get 
into it, and seat themselves upon a buffalo-skin at the 
bottom of it; they are carried to the residence of the 
party upon whom they wish to call, the cart is backed 
In again, and they are landed dry and clean. An 
old inhabitant of Detroit complained to me that peo- 
ple were now getting so proud, that many of them 
refused to visit in that way any longer. But owing 
to the rise of the other towns on the lake, the great 
increase of commerce, and Michigan having been 
admitted as a Stateinto the Union, with Detroit as 
its capital, a large Eastern population has now pour- 
ed into it, and Detroit will soon present an appear- 
ance very different from its present, and become one 
of the most flourishing cities of America. Within 
these last six years it has inereased its population 
from two to ten thousand. ‘The climate here is the 
very best in America, although the State itselfis un- 
healthy. The land near the town is fertile. A rail- 
road from Detroitalready extends thirty miles through 
the State; and now that the work has commenced, 
it will be carried on with the usual energy of the 
Americans.” 

In speaking of these new towns, Capt. Marryat 
warns the reader, that— 

“ If he compares them with the country towns of 
the same population in England, he will not do them 
justice. In the smaller towns of England you can 
procure but little, and you have to send to London 
for anything good : in the larger towns, such as Nor- 
wich, &c.’ you may procure most things ; but, still, 
luxuries must usually be obtained from the metrop- 
olis. But in such places as Buffalo and Cleaveland, 
every-thing is to be had that you can procure at New 
York or Boston. In those two towns on Lake Erie are 
stores better furnished, and handsomer, than any 
shops at Norwich, in England ; and you will find in 
either of them articles for which, at Norwich, you 
would be obliged to sendto London. It is the same 
thing at almost every town in America with which 
communication is easy. Would you furnish a house 
in one of them, you will find every article of furni- 
ture—carpets, stoves, grates, marble chimney-pieces, 
pier-glasses, pianos, lamps, candelabra, glass, china, 
&c., in twice the quantity, and in greater variety, 
than at any provincial town in England. This arises 
from the system of credit extended through every 
vein and artery of the country, and by which English 
goods are forced, as if with a force-pump, into every 
available depot in the Union; and thus, in a town so 
newly raised, that the stumps of the forest-trees are 
not only still surrounding the houses, bat remain 
standing in the cellars, you will find évery luxury 
that can be required. It may be asked, what becomes 
of all these goods? It must be recollected that hun- 
dreds of new houses spring up every yearin the 
towns, and that the surrounding country is populous 
and wealthy. Inthe farm houses—mean looking and 
often built of logs—is to be found not only comfort, 
but very often luxury.” 

On leaving Detroit, the Captain proceeded to Mac- 
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Miss Martineau, he tells us, has not been too lavish 
of her praises of Mackinaw :— 

“It has the appearance of a fairy isle floating on 
the water, which is so pure and transparent that you 
may see down to almost any depth; and the air above 
is as pure as the water, so that you feel invigorated 
as you breathe it. The first reminiscence brought to 
my mind after I had landed, was the description by 
Walter Scott of the island and residence of M 
Troil and his daughters Minna and Brenda, in the 
novel of the ‘ Pirate.’ The low buildings, | 
stores, and outhouses full of nets, barrels, masts, 
sails, and cordage; the abundance of fish lying about; 
the rafters of the houses ]aden with dried and smoked 
meat; and the full and jolly proportions ‘of most of 
the inhabitants, who would have rivalled Scott's 
worthy in height and obesity, immediately struck my 
eye; and I might have imagined myself transported 
to the Shetland isle, had it not been for the lodges 6f 
the Indians on the beach, and the Indians themselves 
either running about, or lying stripped in the porches 
before the whiskey stores. I inquired of one of the 
islanders, why all the white residents were generally 
such large portly men, which they are at a very early 
age; he replied, * We have good air, good water, and 
what we eat agrees with us.’ This was very con- 
elusive. I enquired of another, if people lived to a 
good old age in the island ; his reply was quite Ame- 
rican—‘I guess they do; if people want to die, they 
can’t die here—they’re obliged to go elsewhere,’ 
Wandering among the Indian lodges (wigwams isa 
term not used now-a-days), 1 heard a sort of flute 
a in one of them, and I entered. The young 

ndian who was blowing on it, handed it to me. It 
was an imperfect instrument, something between a 
flute and a clarionet, but the sound which it gaveout 
was soft and musical. An islander informed me that 
it was the only sort of musical instrament which the 
Northern tribes possessed, and that it was played 
upon by the young men only when they were tn lore. 
I suspeeted at first that he was bantering me, but I 
afterwards found that what he said was true. The 
young Indian must have been very deeply smitten, 
for he continued to play all day and all night, during 
the time that I was there. 


‘ If music be the food of love, play on.” 


With Sault St. Marie he is equally well pleased— 
“It was a lovely morning; not a breath of air 
stirred the wide expanse of the Huron, as far as the 
eye could scan; and the eanve, as it floated along- 
side of the landing-place, appeared as if it were pols- 
ed in the air, no light did it float, and so clear and 
transparent are these northern waters. We started, 
and in two hours arrived at Goose Island, unpoetical 
in its name, but in itself full of beauty. As you 
stand on the beach, you can look down through the 
warer on to the shelving bottom, bright with its va- 
riety of pebbles, and trace it almost as far off as if it 
had not been covered with water at all. ~The island 
was small, but gay asthe gayest of parterres, covered 
with the sweet wild rose in full bloom (certainly the 
most fragrant rose in the world), blue campanelles, 
yellow exeranthemums, and white ox-eyed daisies.— 
Underneath there was a perfect carpet of strawberries, 
ripe and inviting you to eat them.” : 

The landlord here was notin the best possible 





kinaw, passing through Lakes Clare and Huron. 


humour. Some publishing traveller, it appears, had 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 


pashed his inquiries as far even as Sault St. Marie’s, 
yd has abused his beds and fnriture. The Captain 
protests against this sort of hasty censure:— 

«The house (he observes) was not an inn nor, in- 
deed, did it pretend to be one, but the fare was good 
snd well cooked, and you were waited upon by the 
host’s two pretty modest daughters—not only pretty, 
pot well-informed girls; and, considering that this 
ijlage is the Ultima Thule, of this portion of Ame- 
rea, { think that a traveller might have been very 
well content with things as they were. In two in- 
stances, I found in'the log- houses of this village com- 

editions of Lord Byron’s works. Sault St. 
ie contains, perhaps, fifty houses. mostly built of 
logs, and has a palissade put up to repel any attack 
ofthe Indians, * * The majority of the inhabitants 
we half breeds. It is remarkable that the females 
lly improve, and the males degenerate, from 
O eiztare of blood. Indian wives are here pre- 
ferred to white, and perhaps with reason—they make 
the best wives for poor mén; they labour hard 
sever complain, and a day of severe toil is amply 
reompensed by a smile from their lord and master 
in theeveninge They are always faithful and de- 
voted, and very sparing of their talk, all of which 
ities are considered as recommendations in this 
of the world.” 

The Captain now proceeds by Lake Ontario to 
Vermont, and endeavours to beguile the way with 
mecdotes and sketches of manners, neither very good 
nor very new. On setting foot in Connecticut, the 
Pilgrim Fathers awaken all his indignation. Whe- 


ther the Blue Laws are still in force, he knows not, 


but as he could not discover that they had ever been 
ed, he favours the reader with a whole chapter 
extract and commentary. As we hope to have an 
euly and a better occasion to speak on this subject, 
we shall here merely observe, that it is not very ex- 
tmordinary that religious liberty was not well under- 
stood in New England centuries before it was under- 
stood in Old England—that it is not very extraordi- 
that an associated body of religious men, who 

ial guhe out from their homes, their families, and 
from civilization itself, into the unknown wilderness, 
that they might establish institutions according to 
their own views, should exclude from authority and 
tivil rights all who were not in church fellowship 
with them, two centuries before England repealed 
her laws of exclusion against Catholics and Dissen- 
ts—and when the Oaptain, or his friend Buffum the 
hatter, tells us that the Quakers were banished by the 
Pilgrim Fathers “because they would not go out 
ai dheet the Indians,”’ we are inclined to ask him 
whether he is really ignorant of the fact, that the 
Quakers of those days attacked the rights and free- 
dom of.all other people—outraged common decency 
—men, and women too, going naked as they were 
bora about the streets, and into places of worship, 
denouncing judgment, as they called it;—and that 
the error of the fathers was, that they did not restrain 
ad punish them for their actions instead of their 
opinions—for violating the rights of others—outrag- 
are decency, and disturbing the public peace, 

not for heresy. : 
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From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
HOPE AND MEMORY. 


In early youth beforeus walked 
An angel through the land ; 

Who of the radiant future talked, 
And beckoned with white hand. 

*O follow ! round my path,” she cried, 
“ Life’s fairest flowers appear : 

Sweets by glad fingers scattered wild— 
Felicity is here !” 

Alas ? too happily unwise, 
We took bright hope for truth— 

And overpassed with heedless eyes 
The paradise of youth. 

Whatever good to man could fall, 
Seemed, in the coming time, 

As by some spell, concentered all 
In manhood’s kingly prime. 


To manhood grown—we looked around 
Expecting to rejoice, 

And there the first surprised, we found, 
The past had then a voice. 

We turned to the departed days, 
Bewildered and aghast, 

And saw, through memory’s purple haze, 
The angel of the past. 


On that high eminence we felt, 
From manhood’s summit cold, 

Away the grargoons visions melt 
Youth gloried to behold. 

Whilst all youth’s region, far below; 
Shone out, to wondering eyes, 

More bright than with Hope’s heavenly bow, 
All rich with orient dyes. 


How blank and dreary was that’mount, 
With far-off promise sweet, 

Nor flowers were found, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor track of angel-feet. 


Whatever it could boast of bright 


On desolation cast ; 
The heavenly light which gilt that height, 
Fell on it from the past. 


Far round we looked, behind, before, 
Thus high in manhood’s prime; 

With sad regrets for seasons o’er— 
Strange fears for coming time. 

To faded Hope were added now 
Yet other pilgrims twain, 

Bright Memory with saddening brow, 
And sorrow-breathing Pain. 


The past, with dews of sorrows wet, 
Clear-seen, or undefined, 

The mighty empire of re 

Possessed the pensive mind. 

By hope deluded—this alone 
Remained to us at last, 

Through memory were we wiser grown, 
That angel of tho Past. 

Ricuarp Howitt. 


A SABBATH AMONG THE APPENINES. 


prom an article in Blackwood, entitled, * Christopher in 


his Alcove.” 


“Itis his own. His Sabbath day, 
His voice is busy in my heart— 

I must from earthly thoughts away, 
And go to muse with him apart ! 
‘Tho’ in my soui the weight of woe, 
And on my brow the lines of care, 
He would not now his grace bestow, 
Did he design to spurn my prayer. 


*¢ The hills that hem this little dell, 

And rear their wooden forms on high, 
Alike their summer beams repel, 

And bid afar the wintry sky— 

Where Solitude hath framed a bower, 

And shade hath spread her noon-tide night, 
He comes to fill the lonely hour, 

He shines, and where He shines, ’tis light, 


“« My roving soul He bids me bound 
Within the scene of sky and grove, 

Here own the marks of holy ground, 

Here meet the objects of his love; 

Tho’ hushed the ehimes of Sabbath praise, 
And not a track of man appear— 

The Lord himself a shrine shall raise, 
Nor lack a Sabbath service-here. 


‘“‘ These clustering trunks of stately trees, 
Like columns of some Gothic aisle, 

Rise, undisturb’d by summer breeze, 

A God-framed, God-accepted pile! 

Here may I bend th’ uncovered head, 
Fresh homage to my Master swear, 

Since here a chequer’d couch is spread, 
For foot of praise, or knee of prayer. ; 


** Nor lonely is my duty paid, 
Though to the eye of man alone; 
For many a hand is stretch’d te aid, 
And bear my offerings to the throne. 





A SABBATH AMONG THE APPENINES. 





Around the lowly altar stand, 
With ear attent, and heav’nward eye, 
A thronging, bright angelic band, 

To waft my incense to the sky. 


“For Faith is here, though weak and frail, 
And tottering with infantine feet, 

Her voice is strong her Lord to hail, 

And firm she grasps the mercy-seat : 

And Love, that like a sister clings, 

With eye as clear as beam of day, 

And ardent Hope, with fluttering wings, 
All restless in her cage of clay. 


« And who is she that shrinks behind 
With so serene and sweet a smile, 

And finger raised, lest some rade wind 
Should murmur though the leafy aisle, 
Leading yon sylph in silken band, 

Who hides her face beneath her wings? 
‘Tis Peace, with her own olive wand, 
And Joy, who shades the bliss she brings, 


‘* And nearer to my station crowd, 

In vesture stained with many a tear, 
Pale sorrow, ’neath her sister Fear: 
And many more to memory known, 
Heart linked to heart and hand to hand: 
How can I deem myself alone, 

So blest, ’mid such a goodly band! ¢ 


They know each want, they know each grief, 
They throng with me His mercy’s throne, 
With me they kneel to urge relief, 

My nearest woes they claim their own: 
They cheer my soul with many a sigh, 
Each doubt repress, and hush each fear; 
Sweet smile in every smile of mine, 

And weep in every gushing tear. 


«One is our object—one our aim, 
Whene’er a sacred rite I pray ; 


They own with me the Saviour’s name, 


They own with me the Saviour’s day! 
While they my feeble-service share, 
Here it is good for me to be; 

Each spot becomes a house of prayer, 
Each day a Sabbath-day to me.” 
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LAZARILLO 


From the Retrospective Review. 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES. 


te Lifeand Adventures of Lazarillo Gonsales, sur- 
samed de Tormes. Written by himself. Translated 

the original Spanish. In two parts: 12mo. 
19th Edition ; London, 1777. 





This is one of the amusing histories of Spanish 
nguery ; and, in gratitude for the entertainment La- 
utllo has afforded us, we intend to devote a few 

tohim. It may be thought that we are easily 
jleased, and if it be so, we are rather disposed to con- 
der it as an advantage than otherwise. We would 
nther belong to that class which 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Semons in stones, and good in every thing ;” 


tan be enrolled in the ranks of those critics, who 
an find a blot in every author’s scutcheon, and 
whose chief pleasure is to be displeased. We would 
by our own will, have the critic, were his knowledge 
sample and comprehensive as the “casing air,” as 
pliant and impressible. We think it no proof of a 
nan’s wisdom, or of his knowledge, to be niggardly 
ifpraise, and, like a certain insect, to pass over that 
vhich is good to light upon that which is unsound 
ad worthless. But so it is— 


“The bee and spider, by a diverse power, 
Suck honey and poison from the self-same flow’r.’ 


While some read for information, many read for 
amusement, but both objects have the same terflen- 
j—the increase of human happiness ; and the power 
ofenjoyment is the greatest proof of wisdom.—This 
litle work. will perhaps be thought by some of a low 
ad trifling nature; but it is the first of a race of co- 
nic romances, which have added to the innocent de- 
light of thousands. Indeed, for wit, spirit, and 
inexhaustible resources in all emergencies, there is 
wthing like your Spanish rogue; he is the very pat- 
em of a good knave, the perfection of trickery. Foul 
weather or fair, it is much the same to him; in win- 
teror summer he is ever blithe and jocund. If his 
fice be as plump and bright as the orange of his own 
Seville, he is not without its tartness; and if he be 
lean and sunken as an apple kept over the spring 
time, he can laugh with the season. In fact, he is 
never out of season; for if we have a black cloud on 
one side of the hill, there is sunshine on the other. 
Heis the true Spanish blade, sharp and well tem- 
pered. And then for his plots and shifts, and plea- 
‘antadventures, there is no end to them, they are 
countless. Of all rogues, the Spanish is, after all, 
the only agreeable companion. A French rogue is 
tothing to him; and your Jeremy Sharpes and Meri- 
to Latroons are mere dullards in the comparison. 
The first is but a mechanical sharper, and the others 
we indecent blackguards.—They are bread without 
slt—mere animal matter without soul. We would 








wot, however, for the world, depreciate our old ac- 

quaintance Gil Blas, a book which we cannot leave 

Without regret, whenever we dip into it; but he is, in 
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reality, nothing more nor less than a Spanish rogue. 
Spain gave him birth and furnished his adventures. 

or would we say any thing against that pleasantly 
extravagant book, the ‘ Comic Romance” of Scarron, ' 
which has more of the English cast of humor, than 
any other work of the same country that we are ac- 
quainted with. As to those eminent individuals who 
first figure at Tyburn, and then in the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” there is too much of reality in their deeds ; 
and besides, they present, with the dreadful inade- 
quacy and inequality of their punishments, a too uni- 

ormly sanguinary and gloomy picture for us to in- 

troduce here. But the Spanish rogue is too light for 
the gallows—* hemp was not sown for him.”” And 
we escape with gladness from the reflections which 
were just awakening in our minds, to the more im- 
mediate object of this article—What depth of 
knowledge and acuteness of observation do the Span- 
ish * Lives” and * ddventures”’ display ; and what a 
fund of wisdom is mingled with their rogueries, as 
in the Gusman de Alfarache, for instance, the most 
celebrated of all Lazarillo’s successors, and which 
will form the subject of an article in one of our future 
numbers. Books of this description have, some how 
or other, obtained an uncommon degree of populari- 
ty ; and, judging from the number of editions through 
which the book before us has passed, it has received 
its share. For ourselves, we can say, with truth, 
they have beguiled us of many an hour, which would 
otherwise have been wearisome; and we can still turn 
from perusing, in the pages of the historian, the 
graver knaveries of * your rich thieves, such as ride 
on their foot-cloathes of velvet, that hang their horses 
with hangings of tissue and costly arras, and cover 
the floors of their chambers with gold and silk, and 
curious Turkey carpets—who live bravely, upheld 
by their reputation, graced by their power, and fa- 
voured by flattery ,”’*—and divert ourselves with the 
more ingenious and less fatal tricks of the vulgar 
hero, who commenced his youthful career by leadin 
a blind beggar. Lazarillo, however, is a low a 
wretched rogue—he has neither the genius, nor the 
ambition, to figure in a higher sphere than that-in 
which he was bred—he neither possesses the various 
and versatile inventions, or embarks in the intricate 
and impudent plots of Gusman, nor meets with the 
romantic adventures or arrives at the dignjty of Gil 
Blas. In short, Lazarillo is not a professed or finished 
Sharper, but is more the victim of the knavery of 
others, than a knave himself.—Some of the scenes 
are of the sombre cast, but relieved by the usual quaint- 
ness, liveliness, and spirit of enjoyment, of the Span- 
ish writers.—Lazarillo, in his greatest straights, 
loses not his good humour. 

Than his first master, the devil never hatched an 
archer or cunninger old fellow—he had more prayers 
by heart, than all the blind men of Spain—and, for 
his guide’s misfortune, was as stingy and avaricious, 
as he was cunning.—Our Lazarillo was half starved 
to death by him, and obliged to exert his utmost in- 
genuity to extract a portion of his master’s provisions. 
One of his expedients will be found in the ensuing 
extract. 

** At meals, the blind old man used always to keep 
his wine in an earthen mug, which he set between 
his legs, from whence I used, as often as I could, to 





* Gusman de Alfarache. 
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move it slily to my head, and after giving it a hearty 
kiss, returned it to the place from whence it came. 
But my master being as cunning as I was sly, and 
finding his draughts were shortened, after that, al- 
ways held the mug by the handle. 

“That new precaution proved but a whet to my in- 
dastry ; forby means of a reed, one end of which 1 
put into the pot, | used to drink with more satisfac- 
tion and convenience than before; till the traitor, 1 
suppose, hearing me suck, rendered my darling ma- 
chine useless, by keeping one hand upon the mouth 
of the can. ' 

** Used to wine‘as I then was, I could more easily 
have dispensed with my shirt; and that exigency put 
me upon a fresh invention of making a hole near the 
bottom of the mug, which, stopping with a little wax, 
at dinner-time I took the opportunity to tap the can, 
and getting my head between the old man’s legs, re- 
ceived into my mouth the delicious juice with all the 
decency imaginable. So that the old man, not know- 
ing to what he should impute the continual leakage 
of his liquor, used to swear and domineer, wishing 
both the wine and the pot were at the devil. 

** You won’t accuse me any more, I hope (cried I) 
of drinking your wine, after all the fine precautions 
you have taken to prevent it—To that he said not 
a word ; but feeling all about the pot, he at last un- 
luckily discovered the hole, which cunningly dissem- 
bling at that time, he let me alone, till next day at 
dinner, not dreaming, God knows, of the old man’s 
malicious intention, but getting in between his legs, 
according to my wonted custom, receiving into my 
mouth the distilling dew, and pleasing myself with 
the success of my own ingenuity, my eyes upward, 
but half shut, the furious tyrant, taking up the sweet 
but hard pot with both his hands, flung it down 
again with all his force upon my face; by the vio- 
lence of which blow, imagining the h« use had fal- 
Jen upon my head, I lay sprawling without any sen- 
timent or judgement, my forehead, nose, and mouth, 
gushing out with blood, and the latter full of broken 
teeth and broken pieces of the can. 

“From that time forward I ever abominated the 
monstrous old churl, and in spite of all his flatter- 
ing stories, could easily observe how my punishment 
tickled the old rogue’s fancy. 

**He washed my sores with wine, and with a 
smile, what sayest thou (quoth he) Lazarillo: the 
thing that hurt thee, now restores thee health? Cour- 
age, my boy!—But all his raillery could not make 
me change my mind.” 

For this castigation Lazarillo afterwards took an op- 
portunity of amply revenging himself. ‘The blind man, 
greedy as he was, in comparison with the priest, our 
hero’s next master, was a prodigal. ‘The whole stock 
of provisions, accessible to the unfortunate adventurer, 
was a rope of onions, of which he was allowed one 
every four days.—The priest exercised his skill in 
arithmetic so rigidly in the store-room, that Lazarillo 
never exceeded the quartidian allowance with impu- 
nity. There were occasions, indeed, on which he 
contrived to lay in a good meal, and that happened 
whenever there was a funeral in the parish, so that 
it was hi st prayer, morning and evening, that 
God would ca}! unto his rest one of their parishioners 
at least every day. And he proceeds— 

“ When we went to carry the holy unction to any 








of the parishioners, the priest needed not bid me 
pray for the sick person ; was of my own accord 
sufficiently inclined to do that, earnestly desiring (not 
as the custom is, that he would dispose of them ae. 
cording to his holy will, but) that they might Speed- 
ily be received into Paradise; and if, after that, it 
happened that any body recovered (Eord pardon me 
for it!) | wished them at the Devil with all my heart; 
whereas I accompanied with a thousand benedictions 
the corpse of those who peaceably left the world, and 
by their departure entitled me to a lusty supper,” 

There was an old antique chest, in which the priest 
carefully deposited the sacrament-bread for his own 
peculiar use. ‘This he kept so fast locked up, and 
was so cunning withal, that Lazarillo with ail his 
expedients could not for a long time circumvent a 
single morsel of it. 

At length, fortune smiled upon him. 

*¢ But for all those reasons of policy, it was a hard 
matter for me to resist much longer the cruellest ene. 
my of mankind, hunger. But not knowing how to 
hetter myself, while I was contriving some means 
for my evasion, one day, the priest being out of doors, 
a tinker came to mend pots and kettles (if I may not 
rather call him an angel in disguise, sent by heaven 
to deliver me from all my misery and sorrow.)— 
When he asked me, whether we had anything to 
mend? Alas! friend, (quoth 1) if you could mend 
what's amiss with me, you sheuld have work enough. 
But having no time to lose, master (quoth 1)-I have 
lost the key of yonder great trunk, and the priest will 
break my bones; for God’s sake, see if, amongst all 
them you have got about you, there be never a one that 
will serve my turn! You would do me a great ser 
vice, and I would pay you thankfully for it. 


* The compassionate tinker, without any more ado, | 


began to try his keys, and when I was just pastall hopes 
of sueceeding (my most fervent prayers not being 
wanting) I was of a sudden overjoyed to see the cu- 
rate’s trunk fly open. 

“That sight was like the opening of heaven to 
me, when } set my eyes upon the loaves that were 
shut up in it. I told the tinker I had nu money to 
give him, but that he might pay himself in bread; 
upon which he chose the best loaf he could see, and, 
leaving me the key, went away very contentedly, 
but not half so overjoyed.as I. 

« However, I meddied with nothing that night, be 
ing too much afraid the tinker’s loaf might be missed; 
and besides that, when I had so great a treasure in 
my power, my hunger abated with my plenty, and 
1 was persuaded it never durst assault me more. 
The priest came back in the evening, and, as good 
luck would have it, did vot miss his Joaf. ; 

‘‘He was no sooner out of doors next morning, 
but away I went to the blessed chest, and seizing 
one of the holy loaves, it became invisible in less 
time than you could say two pater nosters ; that done, 
[ carefully locked the chest, and began sweeping the 
room with so light a heart, that I fancied, with my 
cunning invention, I should live very happily in-time 
tocome. This joy lasted all that day and the next, 
sut my cursed Stars thought that long enough for 
ne to be easy ata time. 

“The very third morning after I had found ott 
that noble invention, my devilish master be; n to 
search up and down his chest, and reckon his loaves 
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\ 1 | But it was a 

ic fear, and I heartily recommended myself to| bloody mortification to me, to see the priest rifle all 
God and all the saints—O blessed St. Joha (quoth| the walls of the house to get together a parcel of old 
j,) O sweet St. Anthony, confound his memory, or| nails, with the help of which, and some bits of 


over and over again. That cruel search put me in aj end of what I never had well begun. 


put out his eyes! boards, he patched up all the holes, and the very 

“Wheo he had spent three quarters of an hour in! seams of the trank. O heavens! (thought I to my- 
counting upon his fingers the number of the loaves,’ self.) how uncertain are the greatest pleasures of this 
and tue days on which they had heen given, If this) Jaborious lite! To how many miseries, calamities, 
chest (Said the miser) liad been in any other place, 1) and misfortunes, are we subject! Alas! I thought I 
should have thougist that some of my bread was} had found outa cure for my misfortunes in some meas- 
stolen; but I shall take care to keep so strict an ac-! ure; and now my cruel stars supply my master with 
count in time to come, that I shall know better what) proper means to break my heart. 1 can impute it to 
w think. ‘There’s now nine and a broken one. | nothing else; and if my misfortunes were not in the 

“ Ninety millions of maledictions light upon your) case, 1 am sure the priest is such a blockhead that 
churlish head! muttered I in my teeth, thinking 1 he could never, of himself, be master of such in- 
saw my heart’s blood gushing out when I heard) ventions. 















these words ; for the prospect cf the old diet, to| 
which 1 was about to return, made me sensible of| 
all the horrors of my future hunger before I felt it. | 

“He went out soon after, and I as soon returned! 
to the contemplation of the dear forbidden chest, and| 
throwing myself upon my knees before the loaves, ] 
counted them with my fingers’ ends, in hopes the devil- 
ish priest might have mistaken the number; but this 
was to no purpose, there being nine loaves and a 
piece, and no more: all 1 could do was to kiss them 
one afier another, and cuta litile thin slice off that 
which was broke. ‘This was all the assistance | could 
come at that day, and far short of what 1 could have 
dispensed with: for my stomach having been accus- 
tomed, for several days t gether, to a larger allow- 
ance than before, the hunger was the worse to bear, 
and therefore I did little else all the day long but 
open and shut the trunk, to feed at least my eyes 
apon my master’s holy bread. 

‘In this great exigiency of my affairs, my happy 
genius suggested avother thought to procure me 
some assistance, which, though but small, was bet- 
ter than nothing, and partly saved my life. The trunk 
was old, and shattered enough to make one believe 
the mice might get in to damnify the bread; and 
since | durst not take a whole one, I thought at least 
Imight counterfeit a mouse without any danger. 

“Extremely pleased with tiis expedient, I be- 
gan to crumb the bread upon an old napkin that was 
im the trunk, and when I had made holes in three or 
four, taking tne crumbs in the hollow of my hand, | 
swallowed them Jike carraway comfits, and feasted 
myself as heartily as I durst venture. 

- When dinner-time came, the curate could not 
fail of discovering the misfortune that had happened to 
the bread, which, however, was so well counterfeited, 
that he did not question it had been visited by the 
mts. See here, Lazarillo, (quoth he) what a des- 
tuction has happened last might to my bread.— 
Lord! What's the matter, sir? quoth I.—The mat- 
ter! (answered the curate,) What should the mat- 
. - but the rats and mice, that would eat up the 

vil ! 

“From thence we went to dinner, where, thauk 
God, | had more than double profit; for besides that 

gave me twice as much bread as he used to do, | 
had all the parings about the ; arts where he thought 
the mice had been. Never fear, Lazariilo (quoth he) 
ut eat heartily ; a mouse is a very cleanly creature. 
So that that day’s portion was increased by the work 
of my own hands, or rather my own nails. 

“We made an end of our dinner, if I may say an 








«* While I was employed in making these and the 
like reflections, the industrious carpenter was mend- 
ing all the holes, and covering even the seams of the 
old chest; and when he had done, come now, if you 
dare, Mr. Rat (says the curate, all in a heat) 1 should 
desire no better sport! But I think you had better 
shift elsewhere, for you're like to have but an 
indifferent time on’t here. 

** He was no sooner out of the house, than I ran to 
the poor old chest, but to my sorrow found he had 
not left a hole for a worm tocreep through! J opened 
it, however, though without any hope of bettering 
myself. At last I spied the loaves my master had 
eut and pared, believing they had fallen under the 
fury of the rats, from whence I ventured to take some 
slices as thick as joiner’s shavings. 

«That was such an inconsiderable supply to my 
hungry paunch, that day and night I thonght of 
nothing else but finding out some means to ease my 
grief. Hunger is tho mother of invention, and 
sharpens the wit as much as gluttony drowns it. 

** One night, I was consulting with myself about 
the fittest method of renewing my assault upon the 
chest, without discovery. 1 found, by his audible 
snoring, that the priest was fast asleep: up I got, 
and with an old rusty oyster-knife I kept on purpose 
for that use, J easily made a passage, big enough for 
any rat, through a corner of the old, rotten, wormy 
chest, which I then opened without any noise, and 
making good large holes in the broken loaves, I 
swallowed the crumbs, and then ran to my couch to 
take a little rest, to which my continual fasting had 
made me a very great stranger; but when 1 had got 
a good belly-full, all the king of France’s dragoons 
could not have waked me. 

“Next morning the curate, seeing that new 
disorder, began to swear and storm, and heartily 
mude a present to the Devil of all the rats and mice 
of Valencia. What a plague’s the matter with them 
(quoth the angry man of God) that I must be tor- 
mented with that vermin, and that but of late too! 
And indeed he was in the right on’t, for, upon my 
honour, there was not in all the province a family 
that might be better entitled to such an exception 
than my churlish master’s ; for the rats are seldom 
observed to frequent an ei pty cupboard, 

* 'l'o work he fell, and quickly stopt the hole, and 
I did not fail next night to make another: and thus 
we went on so long, that the chest had as many 
pieces in it as a beggar’s cloak. 

** At last he began to consider he lost his time in 
patching such an old rotten piece of household stuff, 
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which being so shattered that a small mouse might 
easily get through it, he thought, with a little more 
boring and mending, it would be quite undone. It 
was death to him to think of laying out three or four 
crowns for a new one, and therefore, to spare his 
chest, he was resolved to sacrifice his cruel persecu- 
tors, by the help of a mouse-trap which was lent him 
by one of our neighbours, amongst whom he like- 
wise raised a contribution for crusts of cheese, &c. 
which putting into the trap, he set it in the trunk. 

“This was a fresh whet to my appetite, which 
was always sharp enough; but a bit of cheese was 
a thing that would have made me rob a church to 
come at it,” 

His next project is also disconcerted—he is half- 
murdered, and, scarcely able to walk, thrust out of 
doors. The portraiture of the Squire, his next 
master, is an admirable full length of a Spanish 
hidalgo, with no other inheritance than his name and 
a sword—of pride truckling toa neat’sfoot. Indeed, 
it is so complete and finished, that we shall give 
nearly the whole of it. Hogarth never struck off a 
more felicitous picture, and we think it partakes of 
his manner in some of his pieces. In other hands 
it would have been purely gloomy and miserable; 
but here the abstract wretchedness is so redeemed 
and relieved by the spirit of the author, that we fan- 
cy it a positive enjoyment, Dost thou want a 
master, boy ?”’ said the Squire, a grave and stately 
person, “ Yes, sir,” answered Lazarillo— Then 
follow me,”’ said the Squire, ** and surely thou hast 
said some very efficacious prayer this morning, or art 
a particalar favorite of heaven, since “tis thy fortune 
to fall in my way.” Lazarillo blessed his stars and 
fullowed. 

*« By one o’clock we came to a house where the 
*squire halted, and so did 1; he then pulled off his 
cloak, which throwing across his left arm, he pulled 
a key out of his pocket with his right hand, and 
opening the door, he went through a dark, narrow, 
ominous passage, into a little yard, from whence we 
went into a tolerable apartment. Being come in, he 
took off his cloak, and looking whether my hands 
were clean, and finding they were, we softly shook 
it, which folding up, he blew off the dust from a 
stone seat, and laying the cloak down there, sat upon 
it: after which, asking me a great many questions, 
of the place of my birth, of my past life, and how I 


came to Toledo, I gave him as short answers as I} 


could, thinking the discourse a little unseasonable 
before dinner, and being more inclinable to lay the 
cloth and set the victuals upon the table, than to 
discourse of such frivolous matters. 

** When I had answered all his questions, lying 
where it was convenient to give myself any good 
qualities, and passing slightly over those of the 
opposite side, he sat a while musing upon his cloak 
without speaking a word. I stood opposite to- him, 
swallowing my spittle, with my hands in my hat, 
and looking wistfully on him, as one who would 
have said, when shall we go to dinner, sir? Two of 
the clock struck, but no news of any victuals; and 
he was as immoveable as if he had been stiff. 

*¢On the other hand, the door so fast shut up, the 
profound silence, the bare walls, and the empty 
rooms, which, through the lower windows, J could 
see without beds, hangings, chairs, tables, or even 
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looked very ominous, 
into a wizard’s den. 

“The ’squire of a sudden seeming to awake, Hast 
thou dined, young man? quoth he.—Not I, Sir, said 
1; you know I have been attending you ever since 
eight this morning.—For my part, (answered the 
*squire) I had breakfasted betore, and when I eat in 
the morning I never can touch a bit of victuals before 
night; and so thou must shift as well as thou canst 
till supper. 

* That cruel speech had almost thrown me into 
the falling-sickness; not so much for my present 
hunger, as in consideration of the greatness of my 
misfortune that made me always fall into such hands, 
All my former miseries came fresh into my mind, and 
amongst other things, I did not forget the presenti- 
ments I had of doing worse, when | first entertained 
any thoughts of leaving the curate. However, dis. 
sembling as well as I could, You need not trouble 
yourself about that, sir, (said I,) for of the humour | 
am, thank God, eating and drinking goes but litt’e to 
my heart.—Sobriety is a great virtue in a young man, 
(interrupted the ’squire) and I shall have the better 
opinion of thee for it. “Tis only fit for hogs to 
delight in filling their bellies, and not for men, | 
understand ye, thought I to myself: the devil, | 
think, is in all my masters, or else 1 can’t imagine 
why they should endeavour to out-do each other in 
starving me. 

* After this dialogue was over, I drew to a corner 
of the yard, and began to eat some morsels of bread 
which had been given me that morning, which the 
*squire observing, Come hither, boy, (said he,) 
what’s that thou’rt eating? I went, and shewing 
him three pieces of bread, he took away the best, 
Upon my faith (quoth he) this bread seems to be 
very good.—’Tis too stale and too hard, sir, (said l) 
to be good.—I swear "tis very good, said the “squire, 
Who gave it thee? Were their hands clean that 
baked it!—I took it without asking any questions, 
sir, (answered 1) and you see I eat it as freely.— 
Pray God it may be so, says the miserable squire: 
and so putting the bread to his mouth, he eat it with 
no less appetite than 1 did mine, adding at every 
mouthful, Gadzooks, this bread is excellent! 

** Observing he went so heartily to work, I thought 
it convenient to make haste with mine, lest he should 
have had the civility to help me; and we were both 
so diligent that we ended our tasks much about a 
time. After which, gently shaking off the crumbs 
that stuck upon his clothes, he went into a little sort 
of a closet, from whence taking out an old earthen 
pitcher, when he had taken a hearty draught himself, 
he invited me to do the like. I soberly answered, 
that I did not care for drinking wine.—That’s very 
well, (said the ’squire) but this is water, and so thou 
may’st drink without any scruple. ‘Then taking the 
pitcher, I put it to my head as if I had taken a hearty 
draught; but, God knows, it was not thirst that 
troubled me most. ; 
“He passed the remainder of that day in asking 
me questions, and I in answering them. The evet- 
ing being come, calling me into the little closet, out 
of which he had brought the pitcher, Let us make 
my bed together (said the ’squire) that you may know 
how to make it alone another time. 

“« His bed was composed of the anatomy ofan old 
hamper, supported by two broom-sticks half rotten; 
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such a poor rotten chest as the old priest’s; all this 
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the sheets were instead of a mattrass, but confounded 
black and nasty, and there was but one old blanket: 
so that, when all the clothes were on, you could 
have discerned through them the sticks of the 
'squire’s bed, as plainly as one may see an old dead 
horse’s ribs. 

“When that was done, Lazarillo (quoth he) ’tis 
very late, and the market’s a great way off; and be- 
sides that, you know that this town is full of cut 
arses. Let’s do as well as we can; the night will 
soon be over, and to-morrow God will provide. 
Having formerly no servant, I was forced to eat 
abroad, but it shall not be so any more.—Lord, sir, 
(said I) don’t let that make you uneasy ; sure I can 
shift one night without victuals, or a couple, if there 
was any occasion for it.—So much the better for your 
health, (said the squire) for, as 1 was saying a while 
ago, you'll live the longer for it, there being nothing 
in the world so wholesome as eating little—Hem ! 
thought 1, at that rate sure I shall never die! I have 
always lived very moderately, sir, (said I) and, by 
the grace of God, I shall always do so. 

“ After that he went to bed, making a pillow of his 
breeches and his waistcoat, folded up together. I 
lay at his feet, but not a wink of sleep came in my 
eyes; the sticks in the bed and my sharp bones were 
continually quarreling ; I had not a pound of flesh on 
ny body, which, by the hunger and other hardships 
Ihad suffered, was reduced to a perfect skeleton : 
ad after all that, where is the man that could have 
slept with such an empty stomach ? 

“I did nothing all the night over, (God forgive 
me!) but curse my own destiny; and in the con- 
straint under which I found myself, not so much as 
stir, for fear of awaking my master with the noise 
of the sticks, I begged of God an hundred times to 
putan end at once to my misery and my life. 

“As soon as it was day, we both got up. The 
‘quire: began brushing and cleaning his clothes, 
which he afterwards put on at leisure; and at last 
coming to his sword, Here is a blade, Lazarillo, 
(qoth he) that I would not give for all the gold in 
Christendom; the finest steel is but like a bit of 
nsty iron in comparison with it. Look ye, (says he, 
pulling it out of the sheath, and drawing it through 
his fingers) I could cut a hair in the air with it. And 
I, thought I to myself, could make a confounded hole 
ma half-peck loaf with my teeth, though they be 
tether steel nor iron. 

“He put up his sword, and clapping it to his side, 
with a great string of beads about his neck, his cloak 
pon his left arm, and his right hand upon his side, 
astrait body, a stately gait, and a gallant look, away 
hewent; and as he was going, Lazarillo (quoth he) 
take care of the house while I go to mass, and mean 
time make the bed and clean the room, and then go 
fetch our pitcher full of clean water, but take care to 
lock the door to keep out thieves; and, because I 
may perhaps come home before you, hang the key 
ipon that nail through the cat-hole. Upon that he 
went out, and walked with such an air, that one that 
tid not know him, would have taken him for the 
duke of Arcos, or at least for his first gentleman. © 

“Well, blessed be God, (said I to myself, seeing 
him go out) who never sends a disease without a 
cue Where is the man, who, — my master’s 
Pleasant countenance, would not fancy he had supped 
Plentifully last night, had Jain upon a down bed, and, 
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early as it is, had drunk his chocolate very heartily 
this morning? and yet, good Lord, thou knowest, 
though the world believes quite otherwise, that there 
is no such thing. Whocould think, to look upon his 
state and gravity, and his fine clothes, that a ’squire of 
his appearance had passed the whole day witha crust 
of bread, which his most humble valet, Lazarillo, had 
carried in his pocket eight-and-forty hours, among all 
the rest of his luggage, where it could not be much 
refined? That’s beyond all imagination.” 

The next day, the ’squire leaves home to take his 
usual rounds. Lazarillo waits in vain for his return un- 
til two o’clock, till he is, at last, driven, in order to satis- 
fy the yearning of an empty stomach, to walk forth and 
solicit the charity of well disposed persons. 

* After this manner I went from door to door, demand- 
ing a morsel of bread, with my hands joined, my eyes 
looking up to heaven, and the names of all the saints in 
my mouth, and was always sure to stop at the houses 
of best appearance. I had suck’d in all the niceties and 
secrets of my profession like my mother’s milk, in the 
service of my blind master, and so effectually did I ex- 
ert my faculties on that occasion, that before four o’clock 
though the season was then very bad, and charity as 
cold, I had four pounds of good bread in my belly, and 
at least two pounds in my pockets. In my way home, 
going thro’ the market, a butcher-woman gave me a 
piece of an ox foot and some boiled tripe. The poor 
*squire was got home before me, and having already laid 
aside his cloak, was walking at a great rate in the yard. 
He made up to me when I came in, as I thought with a 
design to chide me for staying so long ; but God had 
made him ofa more peaceable temper : his business was 
only to ask me where I had been. I told him, that 
having stood it out till two o’elock, and not seeing him 
come home, I had been to the city to recommend myself 
to the charity of well-disposed persons, whu had given 
me the bread and tripe, which I then showed him ; and 
though I could easily observe he was rejoiced at the sight, 
Poor boy, (quoth he) seeing thou wert so long a coming, 
I dined alone. Better beg in God’s name than steal ; 
only take care, for my honour, that nobody know thou 
art in my service, which ’tis very easy for thee to do, 
since I am so little known in this town, and wou’d to 
God I had never seen it.—Alas! sir, (said 1) why should 
you trouble yourself about that ?_ Nobody asks me such 
questions, and I have no occasion to talk to any body 
of it—Well, poor Lazarillo, (quoth he) eat thy din- 
ner. We shall be in a better condition, an’t please God 
iu a little while ; though to tell the truth, this is a most 
unlucky house ; nothing has prospered with me since I 
came to it ; it must certainly be situated under some an- 
happy planet ; there are several such houses which com- 
municate their unluckiness to those that dwell in them, of 
which doubtless this is one ; but I promise thee, as soon 
as this month is out, I will bid adieu to it. 

“T sat down upon the end of the stone seat, and began te 
eat, that he might fancy I was fasting; and observed, with. 
out seeming to take notice, that his eye was fixed upon 
my skirt, which was all the plate and table that I had. 

“ May God pity me as I had compassion on that poor 
*squire ; daily experience made me sensible of his trou- 
ble. I did not know whether [ should invite him; for 
since he had told me he had dined, 1 thought he would 
make a point of honour to refuse to eat ; but, in short, 
being very desirous to supply his necessity, as I had done 
the day before, and which I was then much better in a 
condition to do, having already sufficiently stuffed my 
own guts, it was not long before an opportunity fairly 
offered itself ; for he taking occasion to come near me in 
his walks, Lazarillo, quoth he, (as soon as he ob. 
served me begin to eat) I never saw any body eat so 
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handsomely as thee ; a body can scarce see thee fall to|’squire.) That’s well enough for ordinary people; 
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work without desiring to bear thee company ; let their/hut for a man of my quality, the least that can be 


stomachs be ever so full, or their mouth ever so much out! 
of taste. Faith, thought I to myself, with such an empty 
belly as yours, my own mouth would water at a great) 


deal less. 


* But finding he was come where J wished him ; Sir, 
(said 1) good stuff makes a good workman. 
mirable bread, and here’s an ox foot so nicely drest, and 


of it. 


“How! cry’d the ’squire, interrupting me, an ox ‘hoa| “a 
en it. 


Yes, sir, (said I) an ox foot. Ah ! then, (quoth he) thou 


hast in my opinion the delicatest bit in Spain ; there} 


This is ad | 
so well seasoned, that any body wuuld delight to tast | , , 
re ee ee ad : jat any body’s hands but the king’s, if they were to 


given is, your most humble servant, sir; or at least, 
your servant, if it be a gentleman that speaks to me: 
and you may see by that, whether it was fit for me 
to submit to the behaviour of my noble neighbour, 
who, to tell you the truth, did likewise use to plague 
me, upon all occasions, with a God save you, sir! 


No, by St. Anthony, Ill never take a God save you 
add, my lord, at the end of the compliment, to sweet- 


The unhappy "squire, required to pay his rents is 


being neither partridge, pheasant, nor any other thing,| under the necessity of taking a sudden leave of man 


that [ like near so well as that. 


“ Will you please to try, sir? (said I) putting the ox’ 
foot in his hand, with two guod morsels of bread ; when | 
you have tasted it, you will be convineed that ‘tis a treat, 
for a king, ‘tis so well dressed and seasoned. 

“ Upon that, sitting down by my side, he began to eat, | 
or rather to devour what I had given him, so that the| 
bones could hardly escape. Oh, the excellent bit (did he 
ery) that this would be with alittle garlick. Ha! thought 
I to myself, how lustily thou eatest it without sauce. 
Gad, (said the ’squire) I have eaten this as heartily as if 
I had not tasted a bit of victuals to-day ; which I did’ 
very easily believe. He then called for the pitcher with 
the water, which was full as I had brought it home ; so 
you may guess whether he had eat any.” ’ 

Our hero’s master being one day in better humour 
than ordinary, because he had had a tolerable dinner, was 
pleased to give him the following account of his affairs. 

“He told me, that he was of Old Castile, and that he 
had left his country only because he would not pull off 
his hat to a person of quality of his neighbourhood. Bat, 
sir, (quoth I) if he was your supcrior by birth and estate, 
as you seem to own he was, you might well enough 
have saluted him first, without any injury to yourself, 
since he did not fail to make you a civil return. 

“All that’s true enough, answered the ’squire. He 
was a greater and forced me to let myself be saluted 
first, by taking me by the hand when he saw me carry- 
ing it to my head to pull off my hat. 

“For my part, sir, (quoth I) I should not have 
minded things so nearly. 

‘“* Yes, that’s well enough for thee (interrupted he.) 
Thou art but young, and so a stranger to those senti- 
ments of honour, in which the riches of those that 
now profess itdo principally consist. But thou must 
know, that, a simple ’squire as Lam, if | met a prince 
in the street, and he did not take off his hat to me 
right (I say, take it off right) gadzooks, on the first 
occasion I would find a way to go into some house, 
under pretence of business, or slip away into thé 
next street before he came near me, that I might not 
be obliged to salute him. Look ye, (continued the 
*squire) except God and the king, a gentleman is in- 
ferior to none, and ought not to yield an ace to any. 

“*T remember (added he) I taught an officer good 
manners once, and had like to have caned him for 
saluting me with a God save you. Learn to speak 
as you ought, Mr. Scoundrel, (said I) and don’t use 
me like such a clown as yourself, with your God 
save you! And after that, he never failed to salute 
me as far as he could see me, and to speak when he 
came near me as became him. 

“ Here I could not avoid interrupting him. What, 
sir, (said 1) is it an offence to say, God save a man? 





“What a foolish boy is this! (answered the 


and house, under the pretence of changing a double 
pistole; and Lazarillo is once more without a master, 
A publisher of false indulgences succeeds to his ser. 
vices, but Lazarillo soon quits him, and begins to 


lrise in the world; and the first part of the volume 


leaves him a very accommodating and contented 
husband. 

This production, which was printed in 1586, is at- 
tributed to D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, who was 
not only a soldier, philosopher, historian, and states- 
man, but a poet; who, in his vernacular language, 
was second to none of his age. It is by some, also, 
ascribed to John de Ortega, a monk.* 

The work being left incomplete by the author, a 
second part was added by H. de Luna, which is 
much inferior to the first.—Lazarillo, after having 
served all sorts of masters, been water-carrier, publie- 
eryer, Indian-merchant, sea-mnonster, gentleman-ush- 
er, &c. died a recluse. His being converted into a 
sea-monster is vastly extravagant. As he is return 
ing from South America, he is wrecked off the coast 
of his native country, and escapes on a plank to 
shore, but so entangled and covered with sea-weeds, 
that certain fishermen, by whom he is found, con- 
ceive the idea of shewing him about the country asa 
sea-monster, which they actually put in execution. 
The ’squire is, also, again introduced in continuation, 
but in such a way as to destroy the truth of the ori- 
ginal character. We will make one quotation from 
the second part. 

‘“*T arrived at Valladolid with six rials in my pock- 
et, every one I met with being liberal in bestowing 
their charity, to which the paleness of my counten- 
ance and weakness of my limbs did much incite them. 
I went straight to a broker’s shop, and, for four rials,I 
bought me an old thread-bare frize cloak, and, for 
half a rial more, a hat as tall as a chimney, with a 
large brim; and in that equipage, with a stick in my 
hand, I walked up and down the street, where every 
one laughed at me. Here is a tavern philosopher, 
(says one.)—There goes St. Peter in his holiday 
clothes, (says another.)—Hola! Signior Ratigno! 
(ery’d a third) do you wanta little tallow to grease 
your boots?—There is, (says a fourth) a fellow as 
like the soul of an hospital doctor, as one drop of 
water is like another. 

‘“«] had not gone far before I met a woman leaning 
upon a boy’s shoulder, who asking me if I knew ~ 
gentleman-usher that wanted a place, I told her 
knew no other than myself, adding, that if her lady- 
ship would accept of my service, I was very ready to 
obey her commands. 


* Vide Bibliot. Hisp. Nova tom. 1, p. 291. 
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“We soon agreed. She promised me nine blancs 
aday, and I immediately took possession of my of- 
fice, by giving her my hand, and throwing my stick 
away with great disdain, it being now become use- 
Jess, having worn it formerly only to excite compas- 
sion, by leaning upon it as a mark of my weakness. 

“She sent the boy back, commanding him to tell 
the maid to make the dinner ready, and to lay the 
cloth, that every thing might be in order against she 
came home; and then trotted up and down a couple 
of hours. 

“ At this first visit she made, she acquainted me, 
that when she had a mind to go any where, I ought 
to go before, and calling for the master or mistress of 
the house, inform them that Madam Pirez (which 
was her ladyship’s name) desired to kiss their hands. 
She likewise told me, that I ought never to go before, 
when she was stopped at any place; to which | an- 
swered, that I understood the duty of a servant, and 
should endeavour to behave myseif towards her lady- 
shipas beeame me. During all this’ time I would 
fain have seen her face, but could not she being 
veiled. 

“Before we got to the house, she informed me fur- 
ther, that she was not to keep me alone, but that she 
would find out some more of her neighbours, whom I 
should serve in conjunction with her, and who, all 
together, would pay me the salary she had promised 
me, but that, in the mean time, she would pay me her 
part. And then, asking me if 1 had a bed, and being 
told I had not, Very well (said she) my husband is 
atailor,and you may creep in with the boys; neither 
could you have found a better place in al] the town, 
for before three days be at an end, you shall have six 
other mistresses, who will give you a blanc a day. 

“] was strangely surprized at the state of this tai- 








particular her servant, which the bed well deserved, 
and much more. This fine bed was nothing else but 
the working table, upon which I lay with her hus- 
band’s apprentices, having nothing to cover us but an 
old rotten blanket, and that in a little time was torn 
into twenty pieces, by pulling and hauling to see 
which of us should have it. 

“Two days I passed over in such misery as may 
easily be imagined I should with four deniers a day; 
when a tanner’s wife entered into the society, and 
was above an hour in agreeing with me for four de- 
niers more: so that, in short, in five days 1 had seven 
mistresses, and six or seven blancs a day. Then I 
began to eat most splendidly, and to drink none of 
the worst, though none of the dearest, that I might 
not cut my cloak larger than my cloth. 

“The five other mistresses were, the widow of a 
bailiff’s follower, a gardener’s wife, another that pre- 
tended to be cousin to a Carmelite monk, and a tripe- 
woman, the last of whom I liked better than all the 
rest, because, when she gave me my blanc, she never 
failed to add some bit or other for the belly, nor did 
I ever leave her house without three or four porrin- 
gers of good porridge in my stomach; and thus I Jed 
a life so much to my liking, that I pray God I may 
never lead a worse. 

* As for the devout hypocrite, I had more trouble 
with her than all the rest, because she was continu- 
ally visiting, but not continually in contemplation. 

‘In all my life-time, I never saw a greater hypo- 
crite than that woman, who, when in the street, never 
took her eyes off the ground, nor Jet her beads be out 
of her hands, but was always muttering over prayers, 
so that every one that saw her desired her to pray for 
them, believing certainly that God Almighty would 
hear her. Her reply used to be, that she was a great 


lor’s wife, who behaved herself as if she had been|sinner; in which she did not lie, but cozened the 


some lady of distinction, or, at least, a rich citizen's 
wife; and what did yet further surprise me was, that 
from seven mistresses I was to serve, I should earn 
but eight or nine poor blancsa day. Yet I consider- 


ed this was better than nothing, and especially since) 





world with a sad and serious truth. 

«« Every one of them walked in the street as if she 
had been the president of Castile’s lady, nor could 
any body have taken them, by their mien, for less 
than judges’ wives at least. 

‘*]t happened one day, that the Carmelite’s kins- 












it was not a laborious trade, which I ever hated like} 
the devil, choosing always rather to eat cabbage and women and the catchpole’s widow meeting together 
garlick without working, than partridges and capons|in the same church, and being both to return home 
with any labour. ‘at the same time, there arose in the middle of the 
“ As soon as we came home, she gave me her veil ;church a furious quarrel between them, which of the 
and her pattens to give to the maid; and then I saw |two I should first aitend, and with so much rage did 
what I desired, her face, that was not ugly, being of|they pull me and haul me, that they tore my cloak in 
a pleasant countenance, a brown complexion, and | pieces, under which appeared a nasty shirt, as full of 
good shape ; the only thing about her that displeased | holes as a fishing-net; and the people seeing my skin 
me was the paint, which made her skin shine as if it| through it, began to banter poor Lazarillo, while the 
had been the varnishing of a box. ‘Then giving me|rest were diverted by my two mistresses, who were 
her blane, she bid me attend her twice a day, to see|tearing their great grand-fathers out of their graves. 
ifshe would go abroad, viz: at eleven in the morn-|For my part, | was so busy in taking up the pieces of 
ing, and three in theafternoon. I wentstraight to the) my cloak, that I could not listen to the compliments 
pastry-shop, where I soon laid out my money, passing! of either, only I heard the widow cry out, Where the 
away the remainder of the day very poorly, having |devil has this baggage got all this pride, that was but 
before consumed all I had got in alms, and not daring |yesterday a tankard-wench ; and now she ruffles it in 
to beg any more, lest it should come to my mistress’s | her silks, at the expense of the poor souls in purga- 
knowledge. . |tory!—How now, Mrs. Wagtail! reply’d the other; 
“ At three o’clock I returned to wait on her lady-|what means this noise with you, to strut it out so 
ship, who told me she would not go abroad, and in-| proudly with what you earn of those that owe all their 
formed me that she would pay me only on such days |gettings to a God reward you? Why, sure there 
as she went out, and that if she went but once, she| must be a little difference still between the shepherd 
would give me but one half of my salary; adding|and his bitch! ; 
further, that since she gave me a bed, I ought to pre-|_ ** When I had got up the pieces of my cloak, and 
fer her to all my other mistresses, and style myself in| patched it together as well as I could, with the as- 
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sistance of some pins I begged of an old pater-noster 
mumbler that was busy at her prayers, after the by- 
standers had parted their claws from one anothei’s 
hair, I left them brawling in the church, and went to 
ay attendance on my mistress, the tailor’s wife, who 
had ordered me to wait upon her about eleven o’clock, 
because she was to go abroad to dinner. As soon as 
she saw me in that pickle, she began chiding me at 
a most unmerciful rate. What’s the meaning of 
this? (said she.) Do you think te earn my money by 
coming to attend me like a beggar? For smaller 
wages thanI give you, I could have a gentleman- 
usher, with a curious doublet, fine breeches, and a 
handsome coat and cloak; and you must tipple away, 
after such a scandalous manner, the money I give 
ou! 
The translation, as our readers have no doubt re- 
marked, is executed in a masterly, spirited, and ex- 
cellent style. 


From the Spectator. 


CAPTAIN WILBRAHAM’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA 
AND CAUCASUS. 


Travels in the Trans Caucasian Provinces of Russia, 
and along the Southern Shore of the Lakes Van and 
Urumiah, in the Autumn and Winter of 1837. By 
Captain Richard Wilbraham, 7th Fusileers, lately em- 
ployed on a particular service in Persia—Murray. 


Captain Witpsanam appears to have been one of the 
English officers employed at the court of Tehran in dis- 
ciplining the army of Persia. On the determination of 
the Shah to undertake the expedition against Herat, in 
defiance of the advice of our Ambassador, his occupation 
was of course suspended: and he employed his enforced 
leisure in two tours, one to Georgia, another into the 
province of Mazanderan on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

His earlier Georgian route was along the common 
high-road from Tehran to Tiflis. At this capital of 
Russia’s Caucasian provinces, Captain Witpranam found 
himself an object of dislike, as the Emperor was shortly 
expected on a tour of inspection : he therefore got out of 
the way, on an excursion to Petigorsky and Kislavods- 
ky, two Russian Cheltenhams, at the foot of the Cauca- 
sian range—where the visitant, if he extend his rambles 
too far from the town, will very probably be carried off 
by the Circassians. The company, however, had van- 
ished ; the baths were dull; and the Captain was getting 
weary, when a letter from an old school-fellow, a Rus. 
sian noble, recalled him to Tiflis in time to partake of 
the gayeties and see the sights which the Emperor’s 
presence produced. When these and the neighbourhood 
were exhausted, Captain Witsranam rode to Erzeroum, 
through the heart of Georgia, by a route rarely if at all 
passed over by European travellers. From this city he 
returned to Persia through the defiles of Taurus, and the 
Northern part of Koordistaun, by a road as little fre. 
quented ; passing in his route the two curious inland 
lakes of Van and Urumiah. The second journey of our 
traveller into Mazanderan had nothing peculiar in its 
route, or in its occurrences. 

The journals of Captain Wilbraham were not ori- 
ginally designed for publication, but for the amuse- 
meat of his family; they were often written amid the 
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companionship of his Oriental servants and cattle, at 
the end of a hard day’s ride ; and the volume is pub- 
lished at the suggestion of his friends. He offers 
these circumstances, and wintry weather, as an a 
logy for the character of his matter; which would 
have been of a fuller kind had he originally contem- 
plated the ordeal of print. Unless, however, he had 
been prepared with thorough classical, historical, or 
scientific knowledge to direct his observations, and 
had ampler time and a more fitting season, we know 
not that his book would have been greatly improved, 
In a country little known, the more salient and strik- 
ing points of character, scenery, landscape, habits, 
and costumes, have a sufficient general attraction ; and 
these are more likely to be truly conveyed by a man 
writing to relieve his mind of a vivid impression, 
than if he regularly sat down day after day to pack 
his note-book with materials for a volume. This 
probability is increased, when the writer, as in the 
case before us, is a man whom the accidents of mili- 
tary service have accustomed to various countries, 
and to the hardships of equestrian travelling, and 
who is moreover sufficiently familiar with the char- 
acter of the people he journeys among to enter into 
their peculiarities. And for any thing deeper than 
the surface—for such an account of a people as Cesar 
has left of the ancient Gauls, or Mr. Lane (thougha 
very long way from Cesar) has given us of the mo- 
dern Egyptians, not travel but residence is needed. 
This principle is established by the work before 
us, So far as it goes ; for the accounts of Persia, though 
incidental, are by far the most comprehensive. And 
from Captain Wilbraham’s description, the days of 
the empire are numbered. The Toorkmans have es- 
tablished a virtual independence; the Affghans, with 
our connivance, have thrown off even a nominal sub- 
| mission; Russia has shorn the Shah of his Caucasian 
provinces, and has her eye upon the Caspian; and 
| the robber Koords, on the border lands of Turkey, 
will probably, with Persia’s growing weakness, ex- 
tend their incursions, and devastate what they cannot 
|govern. But all these losses are of less consequence 
in themselves, than as indicating a canker at the 
heart. The Government is feeble, its officers arety- 
rannical and corrupt; the finances are in embarrass- 
ment; the payments even to the troops irregular, and 
sometimes a year or more in arrear. ‘The country 1s 
impoverished and depopulation going on; the slender 
means of the nobles visibly declining, even during 
Captain Wilbraham’s experience of the country; and 
the court dependent, and moving at the instigation 
of which ever foreign power is most influential for 
ithe time. Turkey seems in a somewhat analogous 
condition; and to suppose they can be saved by train- 
ing their subjects KEuropean-fashion, is a dream. 
Alison, indeed, with his wonted rhetoric, lays it down 
as a law, that destruction must ensue when national 
arms and modes of warfare are changed,—instancing 
the case of Tippoo: but, as is usual in that writer's 
philosophy, he confounds the effect with the cause. 
The will and the want to change, both arise from the 
conviction which defeat imparts to a people, that their 
victors are better than themselves; and vanity 
ignorance combined attribute their beatings to the ob- 
vious and not the latent causes—courage, discipline, 
and physical and moral national characteristics. 
change may perhaps hasten the catastrophe; as 42 
attempt to strengthen decrepitude by gymnastics W 
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ly break up the constitution more rapidly ; but 

the necessity for the change is the fatal symptom—‘“‘a 

r than he cometh ;” and the iudependent exist- 

eee of Turkey and Persia are only preserved by the 

glousies of the European powers, and the tolerable 

vertainty that the booty they would yield would not 
the expenses of the fight. 

Still, the extinction of Persia, though perhaps in- 
evitable, will be a melancholy ailair, happen when it 
may. The Persian naine appears in the first dawu 
of authentic history, and is mixed up with imost of 
thegteat events that have oceurred upon our globe. 
And the people themselves—brave, e»dusing, and 
polite—-have a hold upon the feelings, if not upon the 
ay As his lodian friend observed to Conolly, 
the Persians may be great rogues, but ihey are very 

at fellows. Here is a sketch of a royal and 
clever mauvais sujet, whom Captain Wilbraham fell 
jawith on his route from Erzeroum. 

“On the evening of :he 8th of December I reached 
the village of Shishawan, the residence of Malek 
Kossim Mirza, a son of the late Shah, whom I had 
constantly met during my short stay at ‘Tabreez in 
thesummer of 1836. At that time he adopted the 























pean. I remember meeting him at the ambassador’s 
table in a blue surtout with large brass buttons, a 
coloured check shirt, and white cravat. In compli- 








cap, and his shorn head certainly did not improve his 
appearance. He kad taught himself French, with 







harem, and spoke that language fluently. 








Frank dress, and, instead of a handsome Persian, | 
had transfigured hiuiself into a raffish-looking Euro-, 


some assistance from a Frenchwoman, who held the! 
responsible situation of matron of the Prince Royal’s | 
He had} 
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they can receive a religion which enjoins so much 
purity aod self-denial. The Persians are very fond 
of entering into religious discussions with Europeans, 
and couduct them not ouly with great quickness of 
arguinent, but, not uufrequeutly, with much appareyt 
candour. A wissionary should be thorough master 
of their language, and of bis own subjeet, before he 
ventures to eagage in a controversy in which,, if 
filed, his waut of success will be attributed to the 
weakuess of his cause, and pot to his defieieucy in 
advocating that cause. I have fiequeudy heard Per- 
sians boast of having worsted in argument the well]- 
known missionary Wolff, . 





RESTRICTION OF THE PRESS AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


A lithographic press has been established, of late 
years in ‘Tehran, wiich, in judicious hands, might be 
made productive of much good. Within the pastyear 
a newspaper has been printed in the capital, contain- 
ing little beyond a few extracts from Galignani on 
subjects of general information; and sometimes, by 
the Haji’s permission, a word or two on domestic oc- 
currences,—such as the arrival or departure of an 
envoy, the conferring of knighthood upon some Per- 
sian officer, or such like matters. It is published 
once a month; but it is not very regular. 

I have often been astonished at the exceeding free- 
dom of speech in which the Persians indulge when 
discussing the conduct of the Shah and his ministers, 














ace with our customs, he had doffed the lambskin-'in the presence not only of their intimate friends, 


but of strangers and servants. An Eastern despotism, 
although its acts may be, and sometimes are, arbitra- 
ry and tyrannical, has at least the advantage over the 
absolute governments of the West, that it, rarely 
takes notice of the opinions of its subjects. In Geor- 





now turned his atteution to learning English, and had ‘gia, at a Russian party, 1 have heard the master of 
persuaded Mr. Merrick, an American missionary, to'the house check the conversation in the most abrupt 
d a few months with him at Shishawan. Mr. |manner, because the propriety of, some onimpertat 
errick, who had been sent to Persia with a view of| measure of the government happened to be called im 














gation of the gospel among the Mahomedans, had ac- 
cepted the Prince’s invitation, with the double view 
of studying the Persian language and character. * * * 

“Some years ago an edition of Voltaire’s works 







ple of that school of philosophy; butthe late Shah, 
alarmed at some of the opinions which he professed, 
adered hiin to commit the volume to the flames. 
Todo him justice, his conversation was decorous and 
sensible, and I was quite astonished at the rapid 
progress which he had made in English, which he 
bad only lately begun to study.” 

We formerly remarked that the decline of a nation- 
religion seems to be a symptom of national decay ; 
and this is not wanting in Persia to strengthen other 


proofs, 















HINTS TO MISSIONARIES. 






It does not appear to me that any thing can be done 
tt the present time, towards the diffusion of Christi- 
auity among the Persians, although it is evident that 
many of their religious prejudices are giving way, 
and that the doctrines of the Prophet have loosened 
their hold upon the minds of all classes. In my opin- 
lon, it is not the bigotry of the Mahemedans which 
mises the chief obstacle to the introduction of Chris- 
Yanity among them, but the deep and universal cor- 
mption of morals which must be overcome before 
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chanced to fall into his hands, and he became a disci-!is on the decrease. 


ascertaining what might be done towards the propa-| question by one of his guests. 


EFFECTS OF IRRIGATION AND ITS ABSENCE. 


I have heard it doubted by those who are fully 
competent to judge, whether the population of Persia 
Numerous tracts of land, it is 
true, are now deserted, which bear traces of former 
cultivation ; but, on the other hand, in districts more 
removed from the main roads which traverse the 
country, new villages have sprung up. The destruc- 
tion of a single aqueduct may oblige the inhabisants 
of a whole district to emigrate, while the opening of 
a new canaut gives iustant birth to thriving villages. 
The effect of irrigation is almost magical ; immediate- 
ly adjoining the most barren tract may be séen rich 
vineyards and corn-fields, interspersed with orchards 
and walnut trees of noble growth, which spring up 
wherever there is moisture with incredible rapidity 
beneath the vivifying rays of an Eastern sun. But 
stil] more rapid is their decay when the stream is di- 
verted from its channel, and one sumimer’s drought 
suffices to efface the labour of years. 


LINE OF MARCH OF A PERSIAN ARMY. 


The route of a Persian regiment may be trated by 
deserted villages, unroofed houses, an devastations 
of the most wanton nature. Its march is more de- 
structive in its own country than would be that ofa | 
hostile foree; and the evi] is daily increasing, since 
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the long arrears of pay and absence of commissariat 
force the soldiers to supply their wants by plunder. 
Hard indeed is the lot of those whose villages lie 
near the main road. Many, which a few years ago 
were rich and thriving, are now heaps of ruins. The 
invasion of an enemy might cause a temporary aban- 
donment of house and home, but a visitation, at all 
times impending, drives the poor peasant to despair, 
and he seeks a refuge in remoter vallies. Many of 
these villages are surrounded by a wall, and might 
resist the efforts of the troops to force an entrance ; 
but, unless they belong to some man of influence, 
the fear of ulterior consequences deters them from so 
bold a measure. Often they bribe the commander to 
pass on to some other village, so that, between the 
proceeds of his plundering and these compositions for 
not plundering, he makes a profitable business of his 
march. 


WHEEL-CARRIAGES IN PERSIA. 


In riding through Casveen I saw a large number 
of clumsy carts, which had been manufactured in 
different towns, for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions for the army (to Herat); but, like most of 
the bright schemes of the Haji, this had failed when} 
attempted to be putin practice. There are, as I have 
before remarked, no roads in Persia, excepting such 
as have been made by the constant track of baggage- 
cattle; and when, after making a couple of hundred 
of these awkward carts, an experiment was made for 
one day’s march out of Tehran, the greater number 
broke down by the way. 

The only wheel vehicles that accompanied the 
march of the royal camp, when I was with it in 
1836, were a small phaeton belonging to the Russian 
ambassador, who, having been wounded in his leg, 
was unable to ride, and a venerable cab, in which the 
Centre of the Universe was wont to travel whenever 
the road would permit, and about which I heard a 
good story from an English officer attached to the 
service of the Shah. One of the sons of the late 
Prince Royal, Abbas Mirza, inquired of my informant 
whether the King of England had such a carriage as 
that, pointing to the old cab; and, on being answer- 
ed in the negative, appeared perfectly satisfied that 
no one but his royal brother could boast of so splendid 
a vehicle. 


OFFICIAL NEWS. 


We once inquired of one of the Gholams of the 
embassy, whether an account which one of the King’s 
couriers had just given, was likely to be true. “ Oh, 
no,” answered the mah. ** you must not believe a 
word of it. A courier must ave something to tell by 
the way. You should hear what lies J tell when I 
am travelling.” 

Let us turn to Georgia, and the Russians ; and be- 
gin with a specimen of their reading. 

The French Consul is only allowed to receive the 





Journal des Debats on the condition of not showing it 
to any Russian subject. Whenever any article ap- 
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nor indeed even a bookseller’s shop. The only 

lications that I saw exposed for sale were Russian 
dictionaries, and a history of the campaign in Turkey 
published by authority. In only one of the thany 


houses that [-was in did I see any sym 
bookcase. Thus debarred from the aly scheibene 
of employing their time, it is no wonder that the 
Russian officers should fall into those habits of gam- 
bling and dissipation so prevalent among them. 


A RUSSIAN EMPLOYE. 


Now that [ was fairly established in Tiflis, I be. 
gan to ente¥ into the society of the place; and there 
were several houses where Teould always reckon ona 
good dinner and acordial welcome. In the evenin 
too, many were glad to see their friends; and as the 
dinner hour was early and there were no public 
amusements in Tiflis, I often availed myself of this 
custom. Many of those whose houses i frequented 
were foreigners, who form a very large portion of the 
class of Russian employes. An adventurer, who 
styled himself the Baron Dieskau, who had the impv- 
dence to pass himself off for an English Elehee among 
the Affghans, and the knavery to procure money in 
that character, expressed himself desirous of making 
my acquaintance ; an honour which I declined, know- 
ing rather more about him than he reckoned upon. He 
is an officer in the Russian service, into which he has 
been admitted since his doings in Affghanistan, Any 
one, indeed, who has been in India, whatever may 
have been the cause of his quitting the country, is 
received by Baron Rosen into the Russian serviee. 


NICHOLAS, AND A TRAIT OF DESPOTISM. 


We were not long kept waiting: an inner door 
was thrown open and the Emperor entered, attended 
by the Governor General, Count Orloff, General Al- 
derberg, and half-a-dozen aides-de-camp. The boast 
of the Russians, that among a thousand men you 
would not fail to recognize the Emperor, is scarcely 
exaggerated. His figure is commanding and his 
countenance striking; his height must be nearly six 
feet two, and his frame unites symmetry with strength; 
his smile is peculiarly fascinating, but the high fore- 
head, the short and curved upper lip, and the expres- 
sion of a rather small mouth, impart somewhat of 
sternness to his features when in repose. His natu- 
rally fair complexion is now bronzed by exposure to 
a Southern sun; but the forehead, where the cap has 
sheltered it, is white as marble. His blue eye is 
quick and expressive, and a small moustache adds to 
his soldier-like appearance. His majesty wore the 
full dress of a general officer, distinguished only by 
his decorations. Passing round the circle, he ad- 
dressed a few words to each individual as Baron 
Rosen presented hini; and his manner towards the 
Asiatics was peculiarly gracious. An Armenian off- 
cer served as an interpreter. It soon came to my 
turn to be presented. After remarking that I ought 
to have been at the cavalry review of Vosnesensk, 


ithe Emperor asked me several questions concerning 


pears which is condemned in Petersburg, the guilty | the stats of Persia, and mentioned his having seen 


number is enclosed in cartridge-paper, and sealed withthe heir-apparent at Erivan. 


the seal of the censorship, a sort of political quarantine. 
"The Petersburg Gazette, a scanty little sheet, con- 
taining no information, is the only paper seen in 





Georgia. Although Tiflis contains so large an 
European population, it possesses no- public library, 


He then made some 
observations on the recent accession of Queen Victo- 
ria; on which subject he referred me to Count Orlof, 
and passed on to my neighbour Souvoroff. On his 
name being announced by the Governor General, the 
Emperor immediately exclaimed that it did not please 
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him to see the grandson of the Prince Souvoroff 
Julisky in other than a military uuiform, whereupon 
ny friend had to kiss hands and to become a soldier 
wiens volens, ‘This struck me as rather an arbitrary 
ode of changing a man’s profession, especially when 
he has.for many years been following some other 
line, and has, perhaps, no inclination for a military 
life. 


AN IMPERIAL DINNER. 


At that hour I found a large party assembled in the 
siloon—about forty or five-and-forty in all—consist- 
ing of the principal Asiatic chiefs, the general officers 
sd colonels of regiments, and some officers of the 
civil service. The Emperor soon entered, wearing 
the undress of a general officer. The new knight of} 
§t. Anne was introduced, and, according to form, the 
Emperor embraced him ; but as the General was a 
jittle round man, the scene was somewhat ludicrous. 
His Majesty asked me why I had not been at the 
review that morning, and, on my answering that | 
had been present, he expressed his regret that I had 
notjoined him ‘I wonder,” he said, “that I did 
did not distinguish your handsome .uniform ; but, 
indeed,” he added, laughing, “ place me before 
troops, and I have no longer eyes for any thing else.” 
The usual whets were handed round the circle; 
eaviare, and anchovies, and brandy, and immediately 
afterwards dinner was announced. I remarked that 
the Russians of the old school adhered to the custom, 
while the trays passed untouched by the younger 
mea. As I was moving towards the banquetting 
chamber, in conversation with Besobrazoff, I met 
Count Orloff in search of me. He seated me between 
himself and Colonel Rauch, an officer in the Prussian 
service, who has accompanied the Emperor on his 
journies for “several years, On the other side of 
Colonel Rauch sat the Emperor, while on the right 
of the Governor-General, who occupied the head 
of the table, were seated several of the natives of 
ighest rank. 

xcept in regular towns and in certain districts, 
the power of Russia seems very slight throughout 
the Caucasian provinces. This is the style in which 
the post travels— 

“Before us lay the fort of Vladikawkas, on the 
site of a more ancient castle. A large force is station- 
ed here, whose only duty is to escort the post across 
the dangerous plain of the Kabarda. The heavy post, 
which arrives once a week from Petersburg, is 
guarded by a hundred men, and one, or sometimes 
two field-pieces; the extra, or light post, which is 
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Russia communicates with the provinces of Georgia 
and Armenia. 

As a specimen of Captain Wilbraham’s descriptive 
style, we will take an extract or two from his journey 
through Koordistan. 


A, KOORD ENCAMPMENT. 


An “ Eelyaut” encampment, in a cheerful and well 
watered country, is one of the most picturesque and 
happiest scenes imaginable. A patriarchal simplicity 
stamps their manners and seems almost to realize the 
sweet pictures of the poet’s Arcadia. Free as the 
air they breathe, they shift their goat’s hair tents 
from stream to spring, from valley to mountain, with 
the changing seasons, and look down with pity and 
contempt upon the “sitters in houses.” Although 
Mahomedans, their women are unveiled, and they not 
only share the toils of their husbands and brothers, 
but sometimes emulate them in feats of horsemanship. 
Though rarely pretty, the glow of health and the 
good humoured expression of these young Koordish 
maidens, supply the place of beauty, and their gay 
costume displays to great advantage their full round 
forms and sunburnt features. Upon them devolve 
the labours of the dairy and the loom, while the young 
men tend the flocks, or scour the country round in 
search of game. The Elders of the tribe enjoy the 
true olium cum dignitate, seated in front of their huts, 
where they receive the passing stranger, and smoke 
with him the pipe of welcome. The black Koordish 
tent, supported by its many poles, is a very pictur- 
esque object ; and when they are grouped together on 
the margin of some mountain stream, surrounded by 
their flocks and herds, they form a very pretty 
picture. 


SHINE NECESSARY IN THE EAST. 


In the East'the absence of the usual brilliant sun- 
shine is a death-blow to all picturesque effect; and 
the want of those comforts, which, with a cloudless 
sky above us, we scarcely miss, is theu most strong- 
ly felt. The groups which 80 often attract our admi- 
ration when seated in every variety of picturesque 
attitude upon their low balconies or terraced roofs, 
look wretched when huddled round a smouldering 
fire in the dark recess of a filthy stable; and the sli 
shod Turk, picking his way amid torrents of rain 
through heaps of mud, loses all that stateliness and 
dignity which usually characterize his every motion, 





also weekly, is escorted by a patrol of Cossacks, to 
which is generally added a detachment of infantry,| 
one foot-soldier being more feared by the Circassians | 
than a dozen Cossacks.” 


¥ | 


RISKS.ON THE HIGH ROAD. 


Ardonskoi is one of those small Russian forts so 
common on the frontiers of Circassia, beyond the 
range of whose guns its inmates are not safe, Its 
Situation is isolated, and its sole use is to shelter the 

ison which furnishes the escort. While: the 

orses were feeding, and the escort being relieved, 1 
strolled to the gate, and the sentry would hardly per- 
Mit me to pass out. I wanted to walk round the lit- 
tlé fort, but had not been five minutes without the 
gate, when several soldiers, with lanterns, came in 
Search of me. And this is the only road by which 


From the Spectator, 
A SUMMER IN ANDALUCIA, 


Tuese volumes describe a coasting trip along the 
shores of Portugal, and a tour in Andalusia and 
Grenada in the summer of 1836; and form the most 
striking and characteristic book of travels which has 
recently issued from the press. The author has a 
knowledge of the history, antiquities, and language 
of the people he travelled among, with, apparently, 
some previous experience of the Spanish character 
and Spanish usages; he holds the pen of a ready 
writer, well skilled in the arts of composition, whether 
forceful, elegant, or lively’; and he has learned from 
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mbit, which is better than Miss Martineau, How 
to Observe. He has also in a very great degree the 
faculty of seizing the distinguishing characteristics 
of persons or things, and of well describing them. 
At Oporto, for example, he only remained a few 
hours during the stoppage of the steam-packet; yet, 
often as we have read accounts of it by the literary 
followers of Dou Pepro, none of their elaborate des- 
criptions so clearly bring out the peculiurities of the 
city * built on hills,” or the overhanging roofs with 
the “ bright red tiling wnder the eaves,” as this slight 
sketch. 

** Oporto, or O Porto—the Port—as it is called by 
the natives, is built on several hills, so that scarcely 
a street preserves itslevel. But it is this which im- 
= much picturesque beauty to the city, as it affords 

ird’s eye views over hollows filled with roofs and 
towers, mingled with foliage, to opposite heights 
crowned by fantastic spires, with here and there a 
peep of the azure ocean, the rock-bound river, or the 
rich and sunny country inland, with ranges of lofty 
gray mountains in the horizon. Some of the streets 
are broad and handsome; but in getieral they are 
narrow, tortuous, steep, rugged, and filthy, though in 
the last particular, as I afterwards found, they cannot 
rival those of the capital. The houses are white- 
washed or coloured ; but many seem, like their inha- 
bitants, sadly in want of new coats; they are not 
lofty, and have overhanging roofs with bright red 
tiling under the eaves. The shops in the principal 
Streets are neat and tolerably well furnished. In the 


prac is. or open spaces, markets are held ; the largest 
that of Cordoaria, was strewed with crockery of 
singular shapes.’ Elsewhere in the streets fruit and 
vegetables were displayed in stalls; strawberries and 
cherries were already in season, though ig England, 


when I left it but the previous week, spring had 
hardly commenced.” 

Had the qualities of the author been directed by a 
sound judgment,—cr rather, we suspect, had he given 
his jadgment fair play, presenting to his reader such 
matters only as had novelty, variety, and character 
to recommend them, and not allowing two volumes to 
be uppermost in his thoughts, with a secret con- 
sciousness that he conld readi y fill them,—the Swm- 
mer in 4ndalucia might have rivalled Beckrorp’s 
Letters, if in dramatic character and the art of narrat- 
ing dialogue, it did not excel them. As it is, there 
are several drawbacks, detracting from the high clas- 
sical position the work might otherwise have chal- 
lenged, and operating injuriously on its continuous 
attraction. The art of the writer is often too trans- 
parent; we see him working ton much by line and 
rule.» No sooner, for instance, dees he arrive at a 
city, than he gives its history from its first foundation, 
through Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors, 
to the time of his visit: according to his own very 
good prescription for a tourist, he mounts an eminence, 
either hill or tower, and then, after describing the 
distant prospret, proceeds to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the city. If the character of the history, or of the 
prospect, fendered this course necessary, its constant 
occurrence would only impart something of manner- 
ism to the book, and to’ its occasional introduction 
there would be no objection. But, too frequently 
used, it tiot only creates a mechanical air, but is apt 
_ & generate'a mechanical style of description; objects 

hot Being, as it were, looked at from their natural 
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point of view, but according to some preconceived 
notion of the observer. The descriptions themsel 
too, excellent as they are considered singly, bear a 
disproportionate length to the other parts; and the 
reader feels cloyed with skies, sunsets, moons, and 
the objects of a landscape; or at all events desires 
more of manners, persons, incident, or information, 
to vary and relieve the still-life. Not that the Sum 
mer tn Andalucia does not possess all these ; but for 
due admixture, there should have been more of solid 
and lively matter, or Jess of description. 

The route of the author commences in the Bay of 
Biscay, with a graphic picture of the coasts of Spain 
and Portuga]. Oporto and Lisbon are his first land. 
ing-places, and at the latter he remained long enough 
to visit the far-famed Cintra. Cadiz and its vicinity 
next occupy the attention of the tourist ; who then 
desecration of ballad romance !—steams up the Gav 
dalquivir to Sevilie; which city he elaborately des- 
cribes, not forgetting the Bull Fights, that, hacknied 
as they are, come forth with new life, vigour, and 
disgusting horror, under his hand. He next 
on by diligence to Cordova or Corduba; and thenee, 
with the national muleteers, to Grenada. At this 
ancieut capital of the Moors he lingered long; and, 
considering WasutncTon Irvine and others had been 
there before him, narrates his impressions of the place 
at a length more than sufficient, From Grenada he 
journeyed to Malaga, on horseback, with a corsario; 
and, after satiating his curiosity in that port, travelled 
to Gibraltar, by the same means; whence he sailed 
to Cadiz once more; and there his travels, or at least 
his volumes, close, 

Our criticism may have indicated the subjects of 
these volumes, but only extracts can give an idea of 
the spirit with which they are treated, and of the 
variety which is often imparted to the work by a jue 
dicious choice of subordinate topics ; for description 
(to — to our guns) is the main feature of the 
book. 


° 


THE STREETS OF CADIZ. 


The streets of Cadiz are straight, and often cross 
each other at right angles; they are very narrow, a8 
is general in the cities of the South, for the sake of 
coolness; this narrowness is increased, too, in ap- 
nearance, by the luftiness of the houses and tie pro- 
jecting balconies. The Calle Ancha is the only 
* Broad Street” in the city; in the rest, there is sel- 
dom room for more than one carriage to pass, but as 
there are few or no vehicles, this is not felt to be an 
inconvenience. Some of the streets are extremely 
pretty. (ne fresh from the smoky dingy cities of 
England can scarcely believe them to be real, and is 
ready to fancy himself transported to some fairy-land, 
and traversing an enchanted city, newly sprung from 
beneath the wand of a magician. ‘The fronts of the 
houses, white as the driven snow when reflecting the 
rays of the sun, are quite dazzling to the sight. A 
balcony painted a bright green, and filled with bril- 
liant flowers, projects from every window, and along 
its lower edge runs a streak of vermillion, which is 
zenerally carried on horizontally to divide the stories, 
and another runs vertically to mark the division of 
the houses. ‘The apper rail of the balcony is usually 
paiated a bright yellow ochre, which colour also en- 
circles the window ; and a blue stripe or brown Hol- 
land blind hangs over the rail from above. With 
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his diversity of colours on the glittering snow of the 
houses, Which contrasts again with the intense and 
yansparent blue of an Andalucian sky above—a sky 
compared to which that of Italy has been said to be 
dim and misty”—the effect is gay and elegant be- 
conception. Most of the balconies are such as 
have described, but a few are glazed as high as the 
of the window ; or all those on one floor unite, 
snd, thus glazed, form smal] apartments overhanging 
the street. Similar balconied chambers are commou 
enough in the cities of the East. : 
The baleonies are the favourite resort of the Gadi- 
tanas, who, seated beneath the sheltering blinds, pass 
their mornings in sewing or embroidering, on which, 
however, they are seldom so intent as not to bestow 
eccasionally a sly glance on the crowds passing be- 
low, and sometimes a bewitching smile on a favourite 
cavalier. 


A LANDSCAPE NEAR CADIZ. 


I reached at lencth a sandy tract, covered with 
dwarf fan-palms, gigantic aloes, prickly pears, and 
ther shrubs, with many beautiful flowers peculiar 
to the country, and with which I was not familiar. 
Numerous lizards, which lay basking on the sunny 

th—some brown or red, of five or six inches in 

gih, and others about eighteen inches, of a beauti- 
fal bright green—fled into the bushes at my approach. 
Hawks of various kinds were sailing and screaming 
through the air; and rabbits from time to time rustled 
amongst the underwood. These were the only signs 
of life in this wilderness. The extended plain, with 
its thiekets of fan-palms, and strange, tropical foliage, 
the hot sandy soil. on which the meridian sun was 
shedding his fiercest raye from heavens of cloudless 
ware, the glittering towers, domes, and flat-roofed 
buildings of Cadiz, which rose into view as I reach- 
eda slight eminence, together with the long lines of 
bright sandy coast dotted with snow-white towns, 
dazzling the eye with the glare of the sun, and all 
thrown into still brighter and stronger relief by the 
intense blue of the bay, with here and there a cluster 
of lofty date-palms towering in the distance, combined 
to form a scene so peculiar, so brilliant, and so strik- 
ingly Eastern in character, that with difficulty ] could 
believe myself in Europe. It exactly realized my 
conceptions of the torrid clime of India,-whither I 
could imagine myself suddenly transported, 

I was here particularly struck with the great want 
of green which is characteristic of a Southern 
landscape. Something there was in the foliage gen- 
erally, which might perhaps claim the name, but pale 
blue predominated in the aloes, browns, olives, and 
yellows in the other shrubs; there was yellow ochre, 
to, of the richest hue in the sand, indigo in the sea, 
uid intense ultramarine in the sky; but of green— 
the clear fresh, decided green of England—there was 
hone. 

Enough of inanima‘e nature; let us turn to a sub- 
ject indicative of past greatness and present decay. 


A SPANISH DOCK-¥ARD. 

A short sail brought us to Caraca, the once famous 
navy-yard of Cadiz. Passing through a gateway 
surmounted by the royal arms, | entered an immense 
yard, covered with rusty anchors of every size. On 
one side stood a large shed, containing a few ships’ 

, all in a state of decay. Further on, were some 
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fine dry-docks, built of stone, and in perfect order ; 
but instead of the first-rates they were capable of re- 
ceiving, they contained only the lower timbers of 
vessels rotting under water. Hard by, was a large 
building in which a number of presidiarios (galley 
slaves), under the surveillance of a few soldiers, were 
engaged in pumping the water out of the docks. 
This my conductor informed me, was not because the 
dock was wanted for use, but merely to employ the 
men, most of whom looked ready for any mischief, if 
not kept from it by hard iabour. ‘here was a steam- 
engine in the building, forthe purpose of emptying 
the docks, but like every thing else around it, it was 
out of order and not in use. Beyond these docks 
were immense reservoirs fur seasoning ship timber, 
of which there was enough in the water to construct 
fleet, and it appeared to have lain undisturbed for 
many years. ‘Ihe yard was bounded on the west by 
the long wall of the rope-house, nuw ruined and de- 
solate. At the southern end of this, were other roof- 
less buildings, whose bare, tottering walls, aflor: ed 
nestling places to numerous hawks, which darted 
screaming from their crannies at our approach ; while 
wild rabbits chased each other over the fallea rubbish 
below. * * * * 

At the close of the last century there were more 
than five thousand five hundred ship-wrights and other 
artizans constantly employed in this dock-yard; but 
Spain had not then lost her vast colonies, and pos- 
sessed a navy of eighty sail of the line. About the 
same period, her fleet, with that of France, on one 
occasion, rode unopposed in the British Channel, 
bearding the * lion” in his very den. Her present 
navy, as I learned from the officer who accompanied 
me round the yard, consists of but two liners, both 
at Havanna, five frigates, four corvettes, a few brigs, 
steamers, and gun-boats. 

On my expressing astonishment at, this wonderful 
decline of power, he exclaimed, ** The enormous navy 
of thirty or forty years since was no true test of the 
power of Spain, fue a /a nariz pegado el hombre—it 
was the man stuck on to- the nose, (quoting an old 
saying of Quevedo,) it was monstrousiy dispropor- 
tioved to her then rapid decay.” 

At the south-eastern corner of the yard are some 
storehouses still in repair, but almost empty. The 
armoury contains only a few pikes, swords, and 
muskets, all covered with rust. : 

Pursuing variety of topics as well as of interest, 
let us, for the winebibbers, take the 


WINE EMPORIUMS AT XEREZ. 


The wine is the primary object of interest in Xeréz, 
I visited the establishments of several merchants, 
and amongst them that of Domeeq and Co., which 
is the first in extent, and altogether the most worthy 
of notice. The wine is kept, not as in England, in 
dank, underground vaulis, with low ceilings, stalac- 
tited with cobwebs, but in vast and lofty houses, 
called bodegas, from which the light of day is in part 
excluded. Ou entering one of these I was struck 
with the coolness and obscurity of the place—a deli- 
cious contrast to the heat and glare of the burning 
streets, ‘he whole floor of the building was occu- 
pied by parallel rows of huge butts, in double tiers. 
Of these butts there are sometimes two thousand or 
more in one bodega. ‘The attendant, from time to 
time dipping a long stick, tipped by a cane tube, into 
a cask, and pouring the liquor thus extracted into a 
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tasting-glass, called my attention to choice speci- 
mens of the various descriptions of wines. What 
with sherry of every age, hue, and flavour, amontil- 
lado, boiled wine, muscatel, pazarete, tintilla, full 
glasses of which were pressed upon me in turn at 
every step, my taste was confounded, and my brain 
almost bewildered, before 1 had made the circuit of 
the first bodeg:2. 

The sherry most esteemed by the natives is of 
inferior price, very dry, with little body, and fiee 
from brandy; such wine, in fact, as would scarcely 
bear exportation, but which, with all the genuine 
sherry flavour, is, from its mildness, much more 
agreeable in this fervid climate than the strong full- 
bodied wines which alone are prized in England. 
The strong wine is never drunk by the natives from 
choice; if set before them they invariably dilute it. 
Even Englishmen here prefer the milder wines, for 
it is surprising what sudden revolutions climate can 
effect in taste. The choicest butt of sherry in 
Domecgq’s stock is one whose fellow was sold to 
George the Fourth for six hundred pounds. It is 
more than a century old, very dark, and of a pecu- 
liarly rich flavour, which the proprietor assured me 
was the effect of age alone. 

Of the vast quantity and value of the wine in the 
stores at Xerez, some idea may be formed from the 
fact, that in Domecq’s bodegas alone are no less than 
eleven thousand butts, averaging in value on the 
spot one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty 
dollars, or about thirty pounds sterling per butt. 

Passing over a good description of the mules of 
Spain—their docility, sagacity, powers, price, and 
size—we will take a sketch of a character familiar 
to the readers of Spanish romances, 


THE MULETEER. 


But to turn from the beast to his master. The 
corsario is an important member of Spanish society : 
without him the internal communication of the 
country, and what little traffic yet subsists between 
remote districts and cities, would be at an end. As 
his character is his meat and drink, his honesty is 
unshaken ; and the confidence reposed in him by the 
merchant is unlimited. From his hardy, roving 
mode of life, he becomes independent in spirit; from 
constant exposure to peril, courageous and resolute; 
from convoying travellers, obliging, sociable, ever 
cheerful ; a communicative and amnsing compagnon 
de voyage. Towards his beasts he displays the 
affection of an Arab, treating them with great ten- 
derness, never thinking of his own wants on reaching 
a venta, till his mules are unburdened and fed, and 
lying down to sleep at their side on*the same straw, 
with a pack-saddle or his a/forjas for a pillow. In 
short, in him is exhibited the Spanish character under 
its fairest aspect, arrayed in all its virtues, and 
stripped of most of its vices. 

Luis paid great attention to all—bipeds as well as 
quadruped—under his charge. From time to time 
he rode round, offering each traveller bread, sausages, 
cheese, and fruit, of all which he had a plentiful 
supply in his saddle-bags. These provisions, how- 
ever, were so itnpregnated with garlic, that I flung 
them away in disgust, preferring to refresh myself 
with alternate draughts Ree the water-jar, and wine- 
skiu, that hung at the saddle of acompanion. The 
water-jar was an alcarraza, a vessel of porous white 
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earth, used for cooling water by evaporation, and 
tho.gh extremely slight and brittle, capable of 
bearing the motion of a mule travelling at the rate of 
two-and-a-half or three miles an hour. ‘The wine. 
skio was a bottle (Jota) of untanned goat’s leather, 
with the hair inside, and well lined with pitch to 
close the seams. ‘To the neck was attached, for the 


convenience of the traveller, a small cup of horn, 
with a wooden stopper for a cork. 

But the fair, or rather the brown, must not be 
forgotten in a description of Spain. 


SPANISH BEAUTY AT FIRST SIGHT, 


I had thus, moreover, the best means of judging 
of the claims to beauty maintained by the Gaditanas, 
In this I must candidly acknowledge I was at first 
disappointed. Whether my expectations had been 
too highly raised by the rhapsodies of travellers, or 
whether the darkness of the Spanish complexion 
contrasted unfavourably with the fair skins of the 
Devonshire and Cornish damsels, 1 know not; but 
the large majority seemed to possess little beau 
save in their eyes. Yet these, however full, black, 
well-fringed, and melting, though * half languor and 
half fire,” will alone never constitute a face beautiful: 
regular features and sweetness of expression are 
equally indispensable. A few possessed all these; 
and, in spite of their complexions, might have laid 
claim to beauty in any country. The swarthy skin, 
by the by, was by no means universal; and I was 
surprised to see so many fair faces amongst a race 
whose duskiness has passed into a proverb. Some 
would have been esteemed fair even in England, 
having light hair, blue eyes, and all the characteris- 
tics of blondes; though these, as may be supposed, 
were rare exceptions. But if beauty was scarce, 
grace was abundant; and there were few, from the 
countess to the gipsy, who did not walk with ele- 
gance, and display a thousand charms in the play of 
the fan and the arrangement of the mantilla, 

I had another opportunity in the evening, on the 
Prado, of judging of Spanish beauty, but my opinion 
was little altered by what I there saw, In fact, as 1 
walked up and down before the rows of ladies 
seated on the stone benches on either hand, the 
paucity of what an Englishman would call * pretty 
girls,” astonished me. All indeed, nearly without 
exception, had fine eyes, and an animated expression 
of countenance; their principal defect was the want 
of that regularity and delicacy of features which 
characterize our own countrywomen. When the 
Gaditanas unite these and a clear complexion to their 
other charms, they are pvre-eminently “beautiful, 
Their forms are generally good, often of an exquisite 
contour, though rather below than above the middle 
height; their feet are delicately small and pretty; 
and, as I watched these, cased in net-worked stock- 
ings and sandalled slippers, emerging trom beneath 
the short basquina, or gown, as they paraded to and 
fro, and observed the graceful bearing of the head 
and neck, and gentle swimming gait, I began to 
comprehend the secret of Spanish beauty, to see that 
it consists rather in elegance of figure and manner 
than in regularity of features ; and that its fascinations 
are displayed to more advantage in motion than ia 
repose. 

But it is not the walk alone of these fair ones that 
is so attractive; every attitude, every motion, every 
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fal in the extreme, and yet without sacred duty to supply you with a light ; you may knock 


sfectation, for all appéars perfectly easy and natural. at any door, and the bows and compliments fur the civili- 
The grace of the Andaluzas is, indeed, beyond ties rendered can be made the prelude to further acquaint- 


description ; it must be seen to be understood ; it is 
qorivalled in Spain and elsewhere, if 1 may credit 
the reports of travellers who have visired the rest of 
Burope, the East, and the Americ: s, and assured me 
that the Andaluzas are no where equailed in this 

icular. 
the South and our English dames is striking enough ; 
even the French ladies, whom we aré accustomed to 

rd as models of elegance, are very far behind the 
fair Spaniards. All which tends to prove that it is 
sin the blood,”? as the natives the selves assert, 
that it is nature rather than art that produces this 
exquisite grace. It may arise in great measure from 
the fine proportions of their forms. 


A FAN AND ITs USES. 


The fan is as universal as the mantilla. Rarely is a 
Spanish woman to be seen without it, even within doors; 
not taking it up for the sake of convenience, but making 
it as indispensable an article of dress as her gown or 
shoes. No wonder the abanico is so greata favourite, 
for none but an Espanola knows how to wield it; and in 
her hands it becomes an elegant as well as a dangcrous 
weapon——a principal auxiliary in the art of intrigue. 
With it she speaks a language, understood indced only by 
the initiated, but in which, aided by her looks, she can ad- 
dress her admirer almost as plainly as with the words 
ofher mouth ; awakening in his breast by an emphatic 
furl or motion of her fan, the liveliest joy or the deepest 
despondency. She rarely allows it to remain idle in her 
hands; now fanning herself slowly, now rapidly ; or 
dosing it with a sudden furl on one side, epening it 

in in a momemt, and closing it on the other, and all 
with one hand; uniting to apparent unconsciousness the 
most finished grace in every movement. 

Tutn we to a less graceful habit of the male kind. 


UNIVERSALITY OF SMOKING. 


It is astonishing the passion of Spaniards for smoking: 
nk or age causes no difference in this respect. ‘The 
always carries a cigar-case, a silver tube of yesca, 
or Gtrman tinder, and the necessary apparatus for strik. 
ing a light; the peasant—nay, even the beggar—has his 
fint and scrap of yesca, with which, and the aid of his 
navaja, he may light the fragments of some cigar he has 
begged, or picked up in the street, and which, chopped 
fine and carefully wrapped in a morsel of paper, may 
leadhim to forget for a while the more natural cravings 
ofhunger. Boys, too, of the tenderest age, must have 
their ctgariflos ; and some ladies are said to indulge in 
the same luxury, though I cannot say I ever witnessed 
this profanation of fewale lips. But I have seen the 
weed wrapt in the leaf of maize in tiny rolls scarce- 
ly thicker than a bodkin, professedly made for this an. 
holy purpose. 
No present is so acceptable to a Spaniard as some 
ice Habanas ; nothing conciliates his good-will like 
the offer of 9 cigar. Is he in a towering passion, foaming 
with rage? a cigar produces a magical effect ; calms 
him down, like oil upon the waters ; changes the lion 
into a lamb. Does he threaten you with violence or 
tobbery ? the cigar, presented at this critical moment 
will at least insure civil treatment. On this account it 
Is always advisable for the traveller in Spain, even though 
fo smoker, to provide himselt with a stock of cigars 
wherewith to propitiate the favour of all men. ‘ El ci- 
Sarre es alcahuete—the cigar is a procurer,” says the 
Proverb. It is the medium of introduction to any person, 
toany pouse. If you wish to smoke, it is almost a 


‘Lhe contrast between these daughters of, 


ance. The cigar levels for a time all distinctions. The 
noble could not refuse tv take the cigar from his mouth 
to assist the unbelighted peasant, who would nut scruple 
to demand this common act of courtesy. ‘Time, indeed, 
would fail to tell of the wonders to be wrought by a sim- 
ple roll of tobacco-leaf. 

Rarely have 1 met with a Spaniard who did not smoke, 
and never with one who used a pipe of any description. 
The desire of all classes, indeed, seems to be to smoke 
with as much delicacy as possible; few there are who 
do not cut up their cigars into cigarillos. The higher 
classes do not often smoke within doors, but the middle 
and lower smoke at every hour and in every place. In 
their hands before, after, and even during meals: at 
home. in business, on the prado, in the public room or 
conveyance; and sometimes even in the theatre, is the 
cigar to be seen: nay, } remember in a public office at 


Seville, a smouldering rope’s end tied to a column, that 
g Trop 


the clerks might have at hand wherewithal to light their 
cigars. A Spaniard and his cigar are inseparable. 

A fortnight ago, we quoted some passages from Mr. 
Symons, descriptive of the effects uf prohibitive or high 
protective duties in France. The author before us 
furnishes several particulars relative to. the working of 
the same system in Spain. For its Western provinces, 
Oporto, and Lisbon are the grand depdts: the goods 
being smuggled through Portugal, and over the moun- 
tain frontier. The extent of traffic may be divined when 
we see it stated that the transit-duty on British goods 
imported into Portugal for this illicit traffic, amounts on 
an average to 700,000/ per annum. (Vol. I. page 42.) 
All this, and as much more of fair taxation as the trade 
would bear, is a dead loss to the Spanish treasury; and it 
causes an increased expense to the consumers of the 
goods, besides diverting the smugglers from regular in- 
dustry and engaging them in systematie violations of the 
law. For the Mediteranean frontier, Gibraltar is the 
head depot: and most of the traffic is carried on by sea. 
To put it down, small watch-tuwers are erected along 
the coast, at about half a league apart—for the private 
benefit, it would seem, of the officers in eommand. 

“ The contrabandista who conducts business on a large 
scale, receives his orders in the country, proceeds to 
Gibraltar, well provided with funds, buys the goods, 
freights a Bark, and sails for the coast where he wishes 
to land. Here the vessel arrives génerally at night : 
should she, if discovered, not respond satisfactorily to the 
hailing of the soldiers, a fire is lighted outside the nearest 
torron, and one tower after another repeats the signal, 
till in a short time all are on the alert, and a strong force 
of soldiery is ready at any point where a landing may be 
attempted. ‘This is the legitimate course of events ; but 
more generally the matter turns out otherwise. A ‘com- 
position’ is made. The vessel stands off during the day, 
but at night runs in towards the land, and the contraban- 
dista rows ashore as a simple cavalier, and. proceeds to 
the nearest tower. He answers the sharp challenge of 
the sentinel, ‘ Quien viva 2’ by requesting to speak to the 
commanding officer on the station. When closeted with 
him, he contesses at once that he has a cargo of contra- 
band goods to run ashore, and offers the soldier a good 
share in the spoil as the price of forbearance. It cannut 
be expected in a country where most public servants, 
from the prime minister to the lowest aduanero, either 
peculate or are open to bribery, and where it is hardly 
considered dishonourable, but almost one of the duties of 
an official station so to do, that an ill-paid military offi- 
cer would make a display of public honesty, which would 
neither be understood nor appreciated. Thie argument 





'to the pocket, then, rarely fails of success. The bargain 
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is soon struck ; the contrabandist is to land his cargo at 
a certain hour the next night, the captain is to withdraw 
his soldiers to another pait of the coast, under pretence 
ot having received intelligence of a meditated descent of 
a band of sinugglers, and in recompense thereof, when 
the goods ure safe inland, he is to receive a present of a 
handsome suin—several hundred dollars, it may be, more 
or less, according to the value of the carga As there is 
honour among rogues, he dues not refuse to trust to the 
honesty of the smuggler for the fulfilment of his part of 
the agreement.” 

The higher class of smugglers are ‘* most respectable 

men.” 

“The Spanis) conirabandistas of the better class are 

a noble set of men, hardy and dating, generous, and 
strictly honourable. I have heard Englishmen who have 
travelled with and been entertained by them, speak in the 
highest terms of their courtesy and hospitality. Smug- 
giers of the inferior class will rarcly scruple to turn rob- 
bers when oppertunities offer, but the conirabandista 
par excellence disd.ins to plunder any thing less than the 
royal treasury. ‘Their course of life is not so hazardous 
as it would appear, for the aduaneros are either too much 
wiraid of them openly to attack them, or ure rendered 
compliant by bribes. The al/ealdes of the villages where 
the con rabandists reside are also bribed, and seldom at- 
tempt to disturb them. Now and then, when they know 
that a smuggler has nothing contraband in his house, the 
alcalde und aduaneros, either to satisly their consciences, 
or, more likely, te make a report, pay him an official 
visit. ‘The contrabandist receives them courteously, as- 
sures them their suspicions are entirely uutounded, but} 
tells thei to please themsclves, to search everywiicte. 
This they do, and when they have pried into every cor- 
ner without success, he offers them some choice Ha- 
banos, and dismisses the:n with ‘Abour! Go away with 
God, cavaliers!’ The poorer smugglers, however, the 
mere footpads of the exchequer, froin whom these officials 
have nothing to feer or to hope in the way of bribes, ure 
sometimes seized as examples, aud condemned to the 
presidios for u term of years. 

“ Never was the absurdity of prohibitions against the 
introduction of articles of foreign produce and manulac- 
ture more clearly evinced than in Spain. As there is 
neither capital nor enterprise for manufacturing at home, 
the people must have made goods from abroad, and the laws 
prohibiting their importation, or the extravagantly high 
duties which amount to prohibitions, haVe, in conse- 
quence, induced smuggling to an extent which has pro- 
bably never been equalled elsewhere, According to re. 
«ent calculations, nearly 300,/00 Spaniards are engaged, 
one way or other in this i/legal traffic.” 

We close our extracts with the contrast which En- 
glish society at Gibraltar offered to our experienced and 
sagacious traveller’s mind, after his wanderings in 
Spain. 


* Bot what more than all must strike the traveller who| 


enters the Fortress from Spain, is the state of socicty on 
the Rock. On coming fiom a country where every one 
is disposed to be pleased and sociable with all around 
him—where distinctions in rank never interfere with the 
claims of courtesy—where the highest and lowest can 
meet without the risk of degrading the one or unduly ex. 
alting the other—where the poor are not constantly re- 
minded of their inferiority by the rich, but where the 
*Go with God, friend !’ of the peasant is answered by the 
noble with a similar salutation,—the contrast in the state 
of society at Gibraltar is calculated to make the English 
traveller (if not deeply imbucd with home prejudices) 
ashamed of, or disgusted with, his countrymen. Here is 
seen, under its most glaring aspect, that narrow pride, 
whether of rank or wealth, which is perhaps the worst 
feature in tho English character, and certainly the most 
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disgusting to foreigners. The officers of the garrison 
look upon the civilians, with a very few exceptions amon 
the British, as immeasurably inferior to themselves; 
despise the natives of the Rock, many of whom are of 
great respectability and weulth, as mere ‘seorpiuns ? and 
regard foreigners as quite unworthy of their notice 
This naturally begets tn the civilians a hostile spirit, the 
long smouldering spat ks of which, a short time before my 
arrival at Gibraltar, had burst into a flame on the Citizens 
proposing to give a ball to the lady of the Governor, Sir 
Alexander Woodford ” , 

Although it has not fallen in our way to copy any 
pictures of Spanish society or Spanish eharaeter, 
several such wil! be found in the work, either in the 
shape of portraits and single scenes, or as passing 
judgments, or a genera) summing-up of the author's 
experience. Viewed in avy hght, the Spaniards 
look indifferent enough. The tair side is limited to 
temperance in meat and strong drinks, a. general 
bonhommie and courtesy of manner, and a patient 
submission to evil,—which, however, is rather the 
indifference of Jaziness than resignation, and is, with 
their pleasantry, dependent, like the Devil's good 
humour, on the parties’ being pleased. The black is 
of the deepest hue : brutal crueity, when the passions 
are excited, which is soon done; great indifference 
to human life; general corruption in public and 
private affairs ; sloth, pride, swagger, and prejudice 
almost childish; in the remoter peasantry abject 
superstition, in the towns an unreasoning infidelity; 
words, and a smattering of scholastic philosophy, are 
the highest attainments amongst tie educated males; 
woman is képtin a state of alinost Oriental ignorance, 
and considered, though not treated, as an animal; and 
sexual morality is at the lowest ebb. ‘i he roads and 
other remains of classical or Saracen antiquity, 
except aqueducts and meaus of irrigation, have been 
allowed to fall into ruin; only three or four great 
routes, passable for carriages, radiate from Madrid; 
most of the other communications are only practica 
ble for horsemen, frequently only for mules ; robbers, 
neglected by or defying the police, occupy these with 
impunity; many provinces are overrun by Carlist 
banditti; and such is the listlessness of the people, 
the corruption of the officials high and low, and the 
state of the finances, that no individual ability and 
virtue could act, in our opinion, upon the distemper 
ed nation. The vices of the people and the condition 
of the state are traced by our author to the now 
declining influence of the Romish Church, operating 
from the time of Ferdinand and Isabellas and he 
seems to consider that Spain has no need of Ultra 
Liberalism, or Liberalism of any kind. What she 
requires is peace with a strong government ; of which 
the Spaniards are themselves desirous, and which 
might be the means of developing the natural riches 


of the country, and raising the charaeter of the peo 


ple. 


Upon this opiuion we are not in a condition 
pass a judgment; but, if practicable at all, it must 
be the work of time. ‘he scheme of occupying 


Spain by a foreign army to enforce peace and ordeh 
is at all events chimerical: as this is not to be done 
upon a * puny—a British Legion scale,” we wonder 
what foreign powers would be foolish enough 
involve themselves in such an interminable and 
expensive undertaking ; for not a stiver would 
ever get from the Spaniard, unless by force—and not 
many then—upon the homely principle that “ yo 
cannot get blood out of a stone.” 
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MRS. HEMANS’ WORKS AND LIFE.* 


This elegant collection of the Works of Mrs. 
Hemans will no doubt receive an ample encourage- 
ment from that numerous class of readers, who prefer 
the superficial bat pleasing qualities of ap uninter-. 
rupted flow of harmonious verse, great elegance and 
variety, if not always exact propriety of illustration, 
and a fanciful and excited sensibility, to the sterner 
or more homely reflections of truth and nature. 
Bren those who think that poetry isa distillation of 
life and experience, rather than an outpouring of a 
day-dreaming fancy, will deem it necessary to pro- 
cure the Works, if they wish to enrich their collec- 
tion with varied specimens of art; for of the elegantly 
romantic school, Mrs. Hemans, if not the founder, is 
at least the head. 

Except occasional juvenile productions, freely in- 
temingled with the Memoirs as biographical illustra- 
tions, the pcems in the volume before us are only 
two in number,—“ England and Spain,” written 
when the author was fourteen; and ‘ Wallace’s 
lnvocation to Brace,” a prize poem, which carried 
of fifty pounds from a host of competitors, so numer- 
ous as to require a month to read their lucubrations, 
me being as Jong as “ Paradise Lost.” ‘The main 
feature of the opening volume is the Life, by the 
poet’s sister; thé@garacter of which will be under- 
stood when we hat it bears a family likeness to 
the poems,—grac€ful, feminine, and full of feeling, 
with as much impartiality as could be looked for in 
sonear a relation. 

In noticing the Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, by Mr. 
Cuortey, (who, “invading the sanctity of private 
comespondence,”” published the letters of the deceas- 
tito the evident dissatisfaction of her family,) we 
went over the leading events of her life; consisting 
ofiemovals from one residence to another, and of 
oe tour in Scotland and another to Wordsworth and 
the Lakes. ‘To these scanty and uneventful inci- 
dents little addition is made in the volume before us ; 
but a somewhat fuller account is given of the unfor- 
inate marriage; which seems to have taken place 
Without the approval of the friends on either side ; 
ad;as we guess from the dissatisfaction of Mrs. 
Hemans with the “ tame and uninteresting” scenery 
Daventry, where her husband’s duties took him 
fora twelvemonth, without much power of domestic 
waptation on the part of the lady. ‘The eventual 
separation is thus narrated. 

“In the year 1818, Captain Hemans, whose health 
had been long impaired by the previous vicissitudes 
ofa mi'itary life, determined upon trying the effects 
fa Southern climate; and, with this view, repaired 
toRome, which he was afterwards induced to fix 
won as his place of residence. It has been alleged, 
ad with perfect truth, that the literary pursuits of 
Mr. Hemans, and the education of her children, 
made it more eligible for her to remain under the 
maternal roof than to accompany her husband to 
laly. It is, however, unfortunately but too well 

n, that such were not the only reasons which 
to this divided course. ‘To dwell on this subject 
Would be unnecessarily painful ;, yet it must be 


Ts coin autem’ 


*The works of Mrs. Hemans, with A Meimoir of her 
by her sister, in 6 vols., vol. 1. 
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stated, that nothing like a permanent separation was 
contemplated at the time, nor did it ever amount to 
more than a tacit conventional arrangement, which 
offered no obstacle to the frequent interchange of 
correspondence, nor to a constant reference to their 
father in all things relating to the disposal of her 
boys. But years rolled on—seventeen years of 
absence, and, consequently, alienation; and from 
this time to the hour of her death, Mrs. Hemans and 
her husband never met again.” _~ 

Of the personal characteristics of Mrs. Hemans, 
the volume abounds with interesting touches, from 
which a general idea of her mind and manners, may 
be formed. She seems almost to “have lisp’d in 
numbers :” at eight years old she wrote a birth-day 
effusion addressed to her mother, and verse seemed 
to flow from her with greater readiness than common- 
place prose from many people; to which fatal 
facility may perhaps be traced much of the slight 
and superficial character of her style of poetry. For 
music she had also a natural gift; “playing both 
the harp and piano with much feeling and expres- 
sion,” and possessing *¢a good voice,” till it was 
weakened by affections of the chest, and her singing 
was discontinued. Her preference, even in her most 
blithesome days, was for * strains of a pensive cast ;” 
‘the most skilful combinations of abstract musical 
science did not interest or please her; what she 
loved best were national airs, whether martial or 
melancholy.’’ Late in life, when residing at Waver- 
tree, her taste seems to have turned towards sacred 
music, and she attempted composition; but Mr. 
Cuortey says, she only reproduced melodies, and 
fancied she had composed them. She had moreover, 
ataste for drawing; but her attention being occu- 
pied by many other pursuits, “* she seldom attempted 
any thing beyond slight sketches in pencil or Indian 
ink.” Her eye was correct, and her eyesight long 
and clear. 
Her acquirements as a lingnist mast be pronounced 
considerable, if we suppose knowledge of a language 
to be meant by learning it. In early life, she 
“acquired” French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, with the power of reading German; which, 
many years after, she studied so as to “enter with 
full appreciation into the soul of that beautiful lan- 
guage ;’’ and she made some progress in Latin. Her 
reading was much and multifarious. At six yéars 
of age she began Suaxspere; her taste for whom 
amounted toa * passion.” The books provided for 
her, says a friend who was her literary caterer, 
.... ‘in the days of old were multifarious enough ; 
in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
poetry ; or prose, (not prosy prose,) grave or gay, 
lively or severe, history or fiction, (the history chiefly 
of feudal ages,) essay or criticism; only nothing in 
the service of science ever found a place in them. At 
a later period, during her Wavertree residence, I was 
often struck with the change of her tastes, which 
then seemed to have retreated from the outer world, 
and devoted themselves exclusively tothe passionate 
and imaginative. The German poets were always 
on her table, especially Goethe. Wordsworth was 
ever growing in her favour, yet I think at that time 
she oftener quoted Byron, Shelley, and Madame de 
Stael, than any other. * * * * 
“Her eagerness for knowledge of every kind,” 
says lier sister on another occasion, * was intense; 
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and her industry may be attested by volumes still 
existing of extracts and transcriptions almost suffi- 
cient to form a library in themselves. ‘The mode of) 
her studies was, to outward appearance, singularly | 
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ject to palpitations of the heart; and attacks of a 
slow kind of fever made successive and growing in- 
roads upon her constitution, aggravated probably b 

her own imprudence ; a gratuitous instance of whieh 


desultory ; as she would be surrounded by books of| we quoted from Mr. Chorley’s book. Latterly she 
all sizes, in divers languages, and on every variety|suffered from a state of nervousness, which Tendered 
of topic, and would seem to be turning from one to) the act of writing a task in itself, followed by dis- 
another, like a hee flying from flower to flower; yet, tressing symptoms; she sometimes, as she informs a 
whatever confusion might reign without, all was! friend, retained “a piece of poetry several weeks jn 
clear and well-defined within. In her mind and) her memory, from actual dread of writing it down;” 





memory the varied stores were distinctly arranged, 
-ready to be called forth for the happy illustration, 
the poetic imagery, or the witty comparison.” 

No doubt, illustrations, or general impressions, 





and she complained as if she * felt, and more parti- 
cularly heard, every thing with wnsheathed nerves,” 
Such an organization subjected her to excitemeats, 
and attacked by various complaints, could not have 


might be acquired in this manner; but no complete|lasted beyond the ordinary middle age ; but the im- 
knowledge of a subject, and not much solid informa-| mediate cause of her death was a cold, caught by 
tion. Indeed, her mind seems to’ have been ill-| sitting in the open air reading a book, without ob- 
balanced ; subject evidently to sudden fits of melan-) serving that an autumnal fog had gathered up, till 
choly or of excited joy, and not well adapted to the | she felt the chill. ’ 
reception of truth which ran counter to her prejudices.| Whether the poems of Mrs. Hemans are likely to 
“ There was nothing she disliked more,” writes her) be enduring, or whether the rage for them is not al- 
sister, ** than the disturbance of any old associations, | ready somewhat on the wane, we need not discuss, 
or the reasoning away of any ancient belief, endeared In her life her celebrity was extraordinary, and even 
to our hearts by the childish recollections with greater in America than in England; for which she 
which it is interwoven.” had to pay the tax in a voluminous correspondence, 
Her facility in reading, and her memory, were ex- and the aunoyances of lion-hunters and album pur- 
traordinary— veyors. One of hér stranger visitants was, however, 
* She could repeat pages of poetry from her favor-| of a very strange kind. : 
ite authors, after having read them but once over;} ‘It was about this time 1832%33) that a circum. 
and a scarcely less wonderful faculty was the rapidity | stance occurred, by which Mire. Hemans was greatly 
of her reading, which even in childhood, and still | affected and impressed. A stranger one day called 
more in after life, was such, that a bystander would /at her house, and begged earnestly to see her. ’ She 
imagine she was only carelessly turning over| was then just recovering from one of her frequent ill- 
the leaves of a book, when, in truth, she was taking! nesses, and was obliged to decline the visits of all 
in the whole sense as completely as others would do| but her immediate friends. ‘The applicant was there 





whilst poring over it with the closest attention.” 

This faculty of memory was further shown on 
other occasions. 

“The powers of her memory were so extraordinary, 
as to be sometimes made the subject of a wager, by 
those who were sceptical as to the possibility of her 
achieving what she would, in the most undoubting 
simplicity undertake to perform. On one of these 
occasions, to satisfy the incredulity of one of her 
brothers, she learned by heart, having never read it 
before, the whole of Heber’s poem of * Europe’ in one 
hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it without a 
single mistake or a moment’s hesitation, The 
Jength of this poem is four hundred and twenty-four 
lines. * * * * * 

“ A remarkable instance of Mrs. Hemans’ powers 
of memory, is recorded about this time, (1828,) in 
the fact of her having repeated, and even written 
down, with extraordinary accuracy, the beautiful 
stanzas addressed by Lord Byron to his sister, after 
hearing them ouly twice read aloud in manuseript.” 

Her death was early if we count her years, (forty- 
one,) but not if we consider her constant and exciting 
occupations; many real troubles, as her unfortunate 
marriage, her young family, and her mother’s death; 
and a good many fancied miseries, which a person 
of her temperament was perhaps likely to feel as 
much. Her constitution, moreover, does not seem 


to have been adopted for longevity. ‘The extraordi- 
nary beauty of her youth faded early; she was sub- 





fore told that she was unable to receive him; but he 
persisted in entreating for a few minutes’ audience, 
with such urgent importunity, that at last the puint 
was conceded. The moment he was admitted, the 
gentleman (for such his manner and appearance de- 
clared him to be) explained, in words and tones of 
the deepest feeling, that the object of his visit was 
to acknowledge a debt of obligation which he could 
not rest satisfied without avowing—that to her he 
owed, in the first instance, that faith and those hopes 
which were now more precious to him than life itself; 


he had been first awakened from the miserable delu- 
sions of infidelity, and induced to ‘ search the Scrip- 
tures.’ Having poured forth his thanks and bene- 
dictions in an uncontrojlable gush of emotion, this 
strange but interesting visitant took his departure, 
leaving her overwhelmed with a mingled sense of 
joyful gratitude and wondering humility.” 
Having in our notice of Mr. Chorley’s book spe 
ken distinctly of her affectations, it is but just to say 
that the present volume leaves a more favourable im- 
pression of Mrs. Hemans’ general character. And 
the incident of lying on the deck of the vessel when 
she left Wales, with her face covered and her son 
watching till the mountains were out of sight, as she 
dared not look up till then, is in a measure explained; 
in addition to the sadness of leaving an early home, 
and the breaking-up of domestic ties, her two elder 
sons had just parted from her to go to their father. 








for that it was by reading her poem of * The Sceptic’ 7 
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SURVEYING VOYAGES. 


From the Athenzum. 
SURVEYING VOYAGES. 


Norrative of the Surveying Voyages of His Majesty’s 
ips Adventure and Beagle, between the Years 1826 
and 1836, ce. 4 vols. Colburn. , 


Tae arduous task of surveying the southern 
extremity of the New World was one which devolved 
naturally on the most eminent of commercial nations. 
Ahighly-civilized maritime people could alone feel 
that interest in the welfare of the mariner which 
prompts to such an undertaking, or command that 
rare union of scientific acquirement and consummate 
samanship which is required for its successful 
execution. Great Britain may take a pride, not only 
in that rank among nations which leads her to engage 
in labours redounding to the general interest of 
mankind, but still more in the skill and hardihood of 
her sons, which enable her to achieve, in the noblest 
manner,her honcurable enterprises. The difficulties 
overcome, and hardships endured, in the survey of 
the Magellanic regions—the most tempestuous portion 
of the earth—are but lightly touched on in the 
volumes now before us; in which, on the other hand, 
the reader will find, along with an interesting narra- 
tive, an immense body of varied and valuable infor- 
mation. In our present attempt to sketch the history 
of the voyages of the 2dventure aud Beagle, we shall, 
for brevity sake, blend together, as far as possible, 
the various journals of which the narrative is com- 

d. The volume containing the narrative and 
remarks of Mr. Darwin, who accompanied the second 
expedition of the Beagle as naturalist, shall be 
reserved for a future occasion. 

‘The stormy character of Cape Horn and of Magel- 
lan’s Straits is known to all. Sir Francis Drake, 
with the peculiar good fortune of a hero, found 
favourablé winds in the Strait, through which he 
tected a passage in seventeen days; but none have 
been since able to boast of similar despatch. There 
isan account of a ship carrying a press of sail round 
Cape Horn—but instances of this kind ‘are rare 
indeed. Commodore Byron, when adverting to the 
hardships endured by his crew in a voyage of seven 
weeks through the Straits, makes this remark—« It 
is probable, that whoever shall read this account of 
the difficulties and dangers which attended our 
passage through the Straits of Magellan, will con- 
clude that it ought never to be attempted again; but 


I,who have been twice round Cape Hora, am of a} 


tifferent opinion.”” Captain Wallis complained, that 
during four months (from December to April, 1767) 
he was in almost continual danger of shipwreck, * in 
argion where, in the midst of summer, the weather 
was cold, gloomy, and tempestuous—where the 
Prospeets had more the appearance of a chads than 
of nature—and where, for the most part, the valleys 
Were without herbage, and the hills without wood.” 
In this sketch, it must be acknowledged, the desola- 
tion of the scene is exaggerated. Strong currents, 
ad apparently irregular tides, the low and sterile 
shores of the eastern end of the Strait, and frequent 
worms, might well make a dismal impression on the 
mind of the navigator, but still there are vernal spots 
the Magellanic regions, so prominently contrasted 
with the surrounding winter, that they cannot fail to 
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King, previously distinguished by his survey of 
New Holland, commanded the first of the expedi- 
tions of which the narrative is before us, and reached 
the eastern entrance of the Strait on the 20th of 
December (the midsummer of those regions,) 1826; 
he says of the country round Cape Froward— 

“The scenery of this part of the Strait, instead of 
being, as Cordova describes it, ‘ horrible,’ is, at this season, 
exceedingly striking and picturesque. The highest 
mountains certainly are bare of vegetation, but their sharp 
peaks and snow-covered summits afford a pleasing contrast 
to the lower hills, thickly clothed with trees quite to the 
water’s side, which is bordered by masses of bare rock, 
studded with ferns and moss, and backed by the rich dark 
green foliage of the berberis and arbutus shrubs, with 
here and there a beech tree, just beginning to assume its 
autumnal tints.” 

In Port Famine, one of those evergreen beech trees was 
found to measure one and twenty feet in circumference 
near the ground. But the sheltered coves on the south 
side of the Strait, as Port San Antonio, are adorned by 2 
richer and more varied foliage. 

“This port is formed by a channel, a quarter of a mile 
wide, separating two islands from the shore. The best 
anchorage is off a picturesque little bay, on the south 
island, which is thickly wooded to the water's edge, with 
the holly-leaved berberis, fuchsia, and veronica, growing 
to the height of about twenty feet—overtopped and 
sheltered by large beech, and winters-bark trees, rooted 
under a thick mossy carpet, through which a narrow 
Indian path winds, between arbutus and currant bushes, 
and round prostrate stems of dead trees, leading to the 
seaward side of the island. 

“In no part of the Strait,” continues the journal, “did 
we find the vegetation so luxuriant as in this little cove. 
Some of the winter’s-bark and- currant trees had shoots 
more than five feet long, and many of the winter’s-bark 
trees were two feet in diameter. ‘The veronica grows, in 
the sheltered parts, to the height of twenty feet, with a 
stem six inches in diameter. It was found, too, on the 
windward side of the island in abundance, and of large 
size, rooted in the very wash of the sea-beach, and exposed 
to the full force of the cold winds and hail storms which 
rush down the wide western reach of the Strait. The 
day after our arrival, the gale subsided, and the weather 
became very fine indeed. ‘The stillness of the air may be 
imagined, when the chirping of humming birds and 
buzzing of large bees were heard at a considerable dis- 
tance.” 

Perroquets, as well as humming-birds, frequent the 
evergreen groves of this region, where the mariner, 
harassed by fickle and violent winds, often marks enly 
those features of the scene which serve to fortify the 
impression made on his mind by the inclemency of the 
skies. These feathered inhabitants of tropical regions 
here dwell in the close vicinity of a Polar climate. 
Conspicuous from all sides, at the western part of Terra 
del Fuego, Mount Sarmiento rises to the height of 6,800 
feet above the sea, covered with perpetual snow. From 
the chain of mountains of which it is the culminating 
point, immense glaciers extend down to the sea, fill up 
the craggy inlets, and overhang the narrow channels, 
which conduct through the insular labyrinth, These 
glaciers have, in some instances, an extent of ten or a 
dozen. miles. In summer, large masses of ice, detached 
from them, plunge into the sea, with a noise heard 
leagues off like thunder; and numerous cascades, bound- 
ing from their upper edges, are seen glistening through 
the trees below, and over those very thickets in which the 
humming-bird disports. When the increased knowledge 
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and improved navigation of the Magellanic seas shall 
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have, in some measure, disarmed them of their terrors, the 
advantages which they possess will be more fairly appre- 
ciated, and they will be found to be far less inhospitable 
than has been hitherto imagined. The following obser- 
vations of Capt. Fitzroy are calculated to confirm this 


ope : 

e'Though the season was so far advanced, some, shrubs 
were in flower—particularly one, which is very like a 
jessamine, and has a sweet smell. Cranberries and 
berberis-berries were plentiful. I should have liked to 
pass some days at this place, it was so very pretty—the 
whole shore was like a shrubbery. I cannot account for 
the exaggerated account of the Fuegian coasts given by 
some voyagers. It is true, that the peaks of the moun- 
tains are covered with snow, and those sides exposed to 
the prevailing west winds are barren and rugged; but 
every sheltered spot is covered with vegetation, and large 
trees seem to grow almost on the bare rock. I was 
strongly reminded of some of the Greek islands in winter, 
when they also have a share of snow on their mountains.” 
Natives were seen on the northern shore soon after the 
vessels entered the Strait, and, an intercourse being es- 
tablished with them, they readily bartered a supply of 
fresh meat (of the guanaco) for a little tobacco. ‘I'hese 
Patagonians wander over an immense extent of barren 
slains, from the Rio Negro, to the Straits of Magelian. 
The chief person among them, in respect to utility at 
least, was, on this occasion, a woman named Maria, who 
spoke broken Spanish, and said that she was born in 
Paraguay. Some of their horses were well caparisoned, 
after the fashion of the Gauehos of Buenos Ayres. 
Maria stated that she had a brother named Bysante, a 
Cacique, near the river Santa Cruz, who was a very im- 
portant personage, on account of his immense size, as 
well as of his riches. Another of her brothers, who ac- 
companied her, seemed to be a fair average specimen of 
a Patagonian. ‘Though only six fect high, his body 
was large enough for a much taller man.” When it is 
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Beagle, and, in the beginning of 1829, the survey was re. 
sumed, The Adventure, afier examining the shores of 
Chiloe, and touching at Valparaiso, paid a brief visit to 
the Isle of Juan Fernandez—a spot of which the chief 
title to fame is derived from its connection with the his 
tory of Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson 
Crusoe. The Isle of Juan Fernandez has an extremely 
romantic and interesting appearance. In the midst, the 
mountain called the Anvil towers above a Tange of 
frowning precipices, to the height of 3000 feet, while a 
bold, rocky shore, but imperfectly conceals the myrtle 
groves and stately forests within. A colony of about 
forty persons, employed in the seal and cod fishery for 
the Chilian market, were in 1830 the sole tenants of that 
fine Island. They neither till the ground, nor breed any 
useful stock, but, with true Chilian thoughtlessness, live 
on what Providence sets before them. The mariner who 
touches at the Island finds there no refreshments, save 
fish and water; for the goats, with which the bucca- 


by the Spaniards, and are now only seen on the inacces. 
sible heights of the central mountains. 

The Beagle meanwhile directed her course to the 
southern shores of Terra del Fuego, the gencral eharae. 
ter of which is very adequately represented by the name 
of a conspicuous point of it, namely, Cape Desolation, 
The snowy mountains are there still in sight; glaciers 
too occur : but the evei-raging south-west. winds allow 
no trees to grow, and the coast presents nothing but bare 
rocks lashed by the restless ocean. Yet, strange to say, 
in these troubled waters, was scen, under sail, the frail 
eanoe of a native, the sail being made of seal-skin; and 
it was discovered also, that the Fuegians are not afraid 
to cross over te the Ildefonso islets, situated cight or ten 
leagues trom the main. A singular adventure, the con- 
sequences of which were highly interesting and impur- 
tant, occurred in this part of the survey. -'The master of 
the Beagle was sent with a fine whale boat, to continue 





considered that the Patagonians, with an average height 
exceeding five feet ten inches, have all exceedingly ro-! 
bust proportions, and may be more properly called a large, | 
than a tall race, it does not seem very surprising, that} 
individuals among them should occasionally excecd seven | 
feet in height, as is asserted by Falkner and Byron. It! 
may be well imagined, that in the sixteenth century, 
when disease and mortality prevailed to such an extent on 
ship-board, European seamen were stunted specimens of 
their race ; and that, on comparing their own exhausted 
frames with the ponderous bodics of the Patagonians, 
they might naturally enough call the latter giants. 
Maria’s ibe appeared to blend with their native super. 
stitions soe corrupt tradition of Christianity, derived 
probably from the labours of Falkner and the other Je. 
suits. They were friendly, fearless, and unreserved in 
their iutercourse with our vessels, though their passion 
for ardent spirits showed plainly Low little benefit they 
habitually derive from their acquaintance with Euro- 
peans. 

In the prosecution of the survey, Captain Stokes, com- 
inanding the Beagle, proceeded, in 1828, to exainine the 
western coast of Patagonia, He found some fine hur- 
bours, and succeeded in ascertaining the general outline 
of that intricate shore ; but the continued bad weather, 
subjected him to such fearful risks and frequent disap- 
pointments, that his spirits sank under the load of anxie- 
ty--excitement gave way to dejection § so that soon afler 
rejoining his comrades m the Straits, he put an end to 
his existence. ‘This melancholy event aggravated, as 
might be expected, the symptome of the disease which 
had already attacked the crews of both vessels, and for 
health sake it was necessary to leave the Strait, and re. 
pair to Rio Janeiro. 

Captain Fitzroy succeeded to the command of the 





the survey from Cape. Desolation, while the vessel lay at 
a secure anchorage at London Island: his absence, pro- 
longed beyond the expected duration, caused great un. 
easiness, which was at length relieved in the manner thus 
related by Captain Fitzroy. 

“ At three this morning, I was called up to hear that 
the whale boat was lost—stolen by the natives ; and that 
her coxswain and two men had just reached the ship in 
a clumsy canoe, inade like a large basket of wicker work, 
covered with pieces cf canvass, and lined with clay, very 
leaky and difficult to paddle. ‘They had been sent by 
the master, who with the other people was at the cove 
under Cape Desolation, where they encamped on the first 
day. Theiy provisions were all consumed, two-thirds 
having becn stolen with the boat, and the return of the 
natives to plunder and perhaps kill them, was daily ex 
pected. The basket, L cannot call it a canoe, left the 
Cape ‘(now doubly deserving of its name,) early yester- 
day morning, and woiked its way slowly and heavily 
amongst the islunds, the men. having only one biscuit 
each with them. ‘They paddled u!l day and the following 
night, until two this morning, when in passing the cove 
where the ship lay, they heard one of our dogs bark, 
and found their way to us, quite worn out by fatigue and 
hunger.” ‘ 

Though the distance paddled by these men in twenty 
hours, was hardly more than five leagues, yet theirs 1s, 
we doubt not, the longest voyage on record performed in 
a bavket. Purties immediately sallied forth in search 
the lost boat : traccs were found which led from one na- 
live encampment to another ; but still the superior local 
knowledge of the thieves rendered pursuit fruitless ; @ 
the toilsomeé search ended with the seizure of some native 
families, to be kept in durance till the restitution of the 
stolen property. ‘They howcver all effected their escap 


neers formerly stocked it, were purposely hunted down , 




















yatds in height, a mile in width, and several miles in 
length.” 
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ping overboard at night and swimming ashore, with 
the exception of a little girl eight years old, who, from 
the circumstances which led to her captivity, was named 
Fuegia Basket ; a lad called Boat-inemory: and a young 
man, honoured as well as the barren promontory where 
he dwelt, with the name of York Minster. ‘To these 
was subsequently added, a boy, who, from the price paid 
fr him, obtained the designation of Jemmy Button. 
The little girl was the first to become reconciled to her 
changed situation, and to yield up her affections to the 
jwxury of biscuit. York Minster, being the oldest, was 
the last to get-rid of the restless suspicion and sullenness 
characteristic of the wild state: but by the time that 
they reached England, in the latter half of the year 
1830, they had all put off the savage, and given promise 
of still further improvement. ‘These poor captives had 
fallen into the hands of a generous patron. Boat-men:- 
ory died of the small-pox, at Plymouth. The rest, saved 
by medical attention from the array of new diseases which 
attacked them, were placed for the benefit of their educa- 
tion at Walthamstow. There they learned to speak 
English, and grew rich by the bounty of numerous 
friends. They did not, however, forget their native land, 
and Captain Fitzroy was preparing to restore them to 
their home at his own expense, when the Beagle was 
again commissioned, and he was re-appointed to prose- 
cute the survey of the South American shores. ~ Mr. 
Darwin, to whom the lovers of natural history are so 
much indebted, volunteered to accompany this second ex- 
pedition. As it was hoped, that the Fuegians might be 
made instrumental in the introduction of Christianity 
among their countrymen, a young man named Matthew, 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society, under- 
took to make the experiment of founding a mission in 
Terra del Fuego. 

The expedition left England towards the end of 
December 1831, and touching at Porto Praya, Bahia, and 
other places, for the sake of chronometrical observations, 
commenced the labours of the survey on the low coast, 
between the La Plata and Rio Negro. The Pampas 
here descend to the level of the sea, “forming,” as our 
author expresses it, “a half-drowned coast, on which, 
although the dangers are numerous, tides strong, banks 
muddy, and the shores everywhere low, the intervening 
ports are so safe, and so likely to be useful, that it was 
absolutely necessary to examine them.” Notwithstand- 
ing the extensive flats and mud banks, these shores are 
extremely healthy. ‘The low cliffs which occur at wide 
intervals along the coast, abound in fossils of various 
kinds. Rain rarely falls on the western Pampas, but 
there are clouds and showers of a different kind, of which 
the following is an instance. 

“The horizon,” says Capt. Fitzroy, “was strangely 
distorted by refraction, and I anticipated some violent 
change. Suddenly, myriads of white butterflies sur- 
munded the ship, in such multitudes, that the men 
exclaimed, ‘it is snowing butterflies.’ They were driven 
before a gust from the northwest, which soon increased to 
adouble-reefed topsail breeze, and were as numefous as 
flakes of snow in the thickest shower. The space they 
eccupied could not have been less than two hundred 


The Fuegians were much elated as they approached 
their country ; they extolled its beauty, and indulged in 
anticipations of a cordial reception from their friends. 
; were not aware of the change which one year’s 
Itercourse with civilized men had wrought in their 
Perceptions. But at last, in Good Success Bay,’ five 
tobust natives, like Patagonians, presented themselves to 
view. 
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he might have passed for his brother. About his eyes 
were circles of white paint, and his upper lip was daubed 
with red ochre and oil. Another man was rubbed over" 
with black. It was amusing and interesting to see their 
meeting with York-and Jemmy, who would not acknow- 
ledge them as countrymen, but laughed at and mocked 
them.” 

The home of Jemmy Button was at a place called 
Woollya, on Navarin Island, where all the local advan- 
tages desirable for the establishment of a mission seemed 
to be united. There were clear spaces of grassy land, 
lively brooks, fine trees, and a profusion of wild flowers, 
which augured well for the growth of garden seeds. 
Wigwams were immediately constructed for the settlers, 
York Minster and his wife Fuegia, late Miss Basket, 
Jemmy Button, and Mr. Matthew. Jemmy’s meeting 
with his relations is graphically narrated by our author. 

“ Canoes continued to arrive; their owners hauled them 
ashore on the beach; sent the women and children to old 
wigwams, or to a little distance, and hastened themselves 
to see the strangers. While I was engaged in watching 
the proceeding at our encampment, and poor Jemmy was 
getting out of temper at the quizzing he had to endure, on 
account of his countrymen whom he had extolled so highly 
until in sight, a’ deep voice was heard shouting from a 
canoe more than a mile distant : up started Jemmy from 
a bag full of nails and tools which he was distributing, 
leaving them to be scrambled for by those nearest, and 
upon a repetition of the shout, exclaimed, ‘ My brother !’ 
He then told ine, that it was his eldest brother’s voice, and 
perched himself on a large stone to watch the canoe, 
which approached slowly, being small and loaded with 
several people. When it arrived, instead of an eager 
meeting, there was a cautious circumspection which 
astonished us." Jemmy walked slowly to meet the party, 
which consisted of his mother, two sisters, and four bro- 
thers. The old woman hardly looked at him, before she 
hastened away to secure her canoe and hide her property, 
all she possessed, a basket containing tinder, firestone, 
paint, &c., and a bundle of fish. ‘The girls ran off with 
her without even looking at Jemmy; and the brothers, 
(a man and three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to 
Jemmy, and all around him, without uttering a word. 
Brutes, when they meet, show far more animation and 
anxiety than was displayed at this meeting. Jemmy was 
evidently much mortified, and to add to kis confusion and 
disappointment, as well as my own, he was unable to 
talk to his brothers, except by broken sentences in which 
English predominated.” 

The great number of natives collected round the new 
settlers caused, at first, some apprehensions, but these 
proved to be groundless, Jemmy’s pockets were picked 
by-his countrymen, who stole, also, when and what they 
could, frum the vigilant York, “ but from Fuegia they did 
not take a single article; on the contrary, their kindness 
to her was remarkable, and among the wonien she was 
quite a pet.” Matters being thus arranged, the boats 
proceeded to examine the Beagle Channel, and then after 
the lapse of a few days, returned to Woollya, to ascertain 
the safety of Mr. Matthew, and to learn his prospects. 
He was found to be quite disheartened by the constant 
teasing and the threats of the savages. “Sometimes a 
party of them gathered round him, and, if he had nothing 
to give them, teased him by pulling the hair of his face, 
pushing him about, and making mouths at him. His 
only partizans were the women; now and then he left 
Jemmy to guard the hut, and went to the native wigwams, 
where the women always received him kindly, making 
room for him by their fire, and giving him a share of 
whatever food they had, without asking for anything in 
return. 





“One of these Fuegians was so like York Minster, that 









































York and Fuegia fared well and lost nothing; but 
Jemmy Button was sadly plundered by his friends and 
relations. He appeared very sorrowful, and frequently 
exclaimed, “ My people very bad; very great fool.” As 
he and York were unable to exert such an influence over 
their countrymen as might secure Mr. Matthew from in- 
jury, it was at once determined not to expose the latter 
gentleman to the risks of savage life, among a people 
without any rule or authority, who are known to eat their 
enemies taken in war, and, in time of famine, even the 
old women of their own tribes. 

From 'lerra del Fuego, the Beagle sailed to the Falk- 

land Islands, for the sovereignty of which there has been 
as much dispute among nations, as if, instead of a succes- 
sion of bleak moorlands, they presented a paradise to the 
view. In 1763, the French established a colony at Port 
Louis, which was soon after given up to Spain. England, 
at the same time laid claim to the islands, and made a 
settlement in Port Egmont. War and rival claims marred 
the prosperity of these establishments. In 1820 the 
Argentine flag was hoisted on the Falkland Islands, and, 
notwithstanding the protest of the British government, 
possession of the islands was kept by Buenos Ayres, till 
1831, when the commandant having ventured to detain 
some North American sealers who disregarded his author- 
ity, the establishment at Port Louis was destroyed by the 
commander of the American corvette, the Lexington. The 
British flag was soon after hoisted on the island, on 
which, since 1834, a British officer has also resided, em- 
powered to exercise the necessary authority. Though the 
first view of those islands is extremely dismal, they are 
by no means unproductive. There is abundance of ex- 
cellent herbage, and the black cattle, horses, pigs, and 
rabbits turned loose upon the eastern island by the 
Spaniards, have greatly multiplied. The black cattle 
appear to have benefitted by the humidity of the climate, 
far exceeding in size the wild cattle of the Pampas. The 
bulls are said to be among the largest and fiercest of their 
race. The Gauchos residing on the Falkland Islands, 
previous to the establishment there of the British autho- 
rity, used to slaughter those animals merely for the sake 
of their tongues. The seal-fishery on the shores was also 
carried on in the most undiscriminating and destructive 
manner. 
. After a very interesting examination of the western 
coast of Patagonia, during which the river Santa Cruz 
was explored to the feet of the Andes, the Beagle returned 
to Terra del Fuego, on its way to the Pacific. It may be 
easily conceived that they who had taken so much pains 
to sow the seeds of civilization among the rude inhabitants 
of those wild shores, felt not a little anxious concerning 
the result of the experiment. Hence the pang of disap- 
pointment, and the gloomy forebodings when it was 
found that Woollya was deserted. At length a canve 
was seen approaching the ship in haste, and in it “was 
one,” says our author, “ whose face I knew, yet could not 
name.” 

“ A sudden movement of the hand to his head (as a 
sailor touches his hat) at once told me that it was indeed 
Jemmy Button,—but how altered! I could hardly restrain 
my feelings, and I was not, by any means, the only one 
so touched, by his squalid miserable appearance. He was 
naked, like his companions, except a bit of skin about his 
loins; his hair was long and matted, just like theirs, he 
was wretchedly thin, and his eyes were affected by smoke. 
I thought he was ill, but he surprised me by saying that 
he was ‘hearty, sir—never better,’ that he had not been 
ill even for a day, was happy and contented, and had no 
wish whatever to. change his way of life. He said that 
he had got ‘plenty fruits, plenty birdies, ten guanaco in 
snow time, and too much fish.’ ” 
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It appeared that York had gone off to the west in y 
large canoe which he had made in imitation of some seen 
by him at Rio Janeiro ; and that he had robbed Jemmy of 
all his wealth. Fuegio continued to the last to wear her 
European clothes, and was well treated by the savages, 
Although the attempt to civilize these people did not 
succeed in the manner or on the scale contemplated, it 
must not be supposed that it failed altogether. J 
manifested an adequate sense of the benefits bestowed on 
him, and all his family entered into his feelings. The 
whole Button tribe, occupying Button Island (for at 
Woollya they were exposed to hostile invasion,) assumed 
a cordial and unreserved demeanour towards white men, 
added many English words to their vocabulary, and have 
thus advanced in refinement as far perhaps as so rude a 
people can be reasonably expected to advance in so short 
a period. 

As the Beagle approached the coasts of Chile in 1835, 
the Mountain of Osorno, distant seventy-three miles, was 
observed in the night to be in a state of eruption, throwing 
up brilliant jets of flame or ignited matter, high into the 
darkness, while lava flowed down its steep sides in 
torrents. This mountain, about 7550 feet in height, is 
remarkable for its form, which is that of a gigantic glass- 
house. When seen from a distance of 90 or 100 miles, 
the whole cone, covered with snow, stands out in the 
boldest relief from the inferior range of mountains. This 
eruption appears to have been connected with the convul- 
sions which a little after extended over a vast region, 
comprising the southern half of Chile. On the 20th of 
February the city of Conception was totally destroyed by 
an earthquake. The shocks were felt on board of the 
Beagle, at sea, as if the anchor had been let go, and the 
chain cable were running out. ‘The fact that a great part 
of the coast of Chile was, at least temporarily, elevated 
by that earthquake, is confirmed by our author. 

The Gallapagos Islands owe their origin to the volcanic 
agency which still shakes the foundations of the opposite 
continent. ‘They present to view, “ black, dismal-looking 
heaps of broken lava, forming a shore fit for Pandemonium.” 
They have, however, some beautifully fertile spots, and 
have been selected, by the republic of the Ecuador, for 
the seat of a penal colony. From these frowning rocks 
the Beagle proceeded to Tahiti, where the coral shores 
are shaded by groves of palm and bread-fruit trees. Mr. 
Darwin, who made a three days’ excursion among the 
wildest parts of the mountains, was quite enthusiastic in 
his account of the strength, activity, and, above all, the 
excellent disposition and good conduct of the two natives 
who were his companions and guides. Capt. Fitzroy 
was authorized to press the queen to fulfil her engagement 
to pay a stipulated sum as an indemnification for the 
piratical seizure of an English vessel among the 
Islands. ‘The Queen Pomare, surrounded by her coun- 
cillors and nearest relatives, but without any state, 
received his visit. ‘They at once decided to pay the debt. 
Thirty-six tons of pearl-oyster shells, belonging to Pomare, 
were to form part of the indemnification ; the remainder 
was to be contributed by the queen’s private friends. Our 
author’s account of the natives of Tahiti is calculated to 
awaken the livelicst interest in their future welfare and 
progressive civilization. He laments the ascetic habits 
inculcated by the missionaries, who discourage amuse 
ments, and will not permit a lively people, living under 
bright skies, either to dance or sing. This austerity will 
we fear, operate to the disadvantage of the Protestant 
missionaries, now that Roman Catholic teachers have got 
footing on the island. “Is it not a striking fact, 
observes Capt. Fitzroy, “that the people of a wh 
country have solemnly refrained from drinking spirits! 
does not this act alone entitle them to respect and high 
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SONNETS.—NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


consideration?” They want, however, we grieve to say, 

to enforce their laws of temperance, and to 

the attacks made on their sobriety by the dissolute 
gamen who touch at the island. 

From the Society Isles the Beagle sailed westward to 
New Zealand ; then, visiting Sydney and King George’s 
Sound, directed her course to the Keeling or Coco 
Islands,—a group, of coral formation, which has been 
taken possession of by an American named Ross. Aided 
by forty or fifty Malays, he collects coco-rfut oil, turtle, 
tortoise shell, and bicho do mar, with which he trades to 
Sincapore and Batavia. The principal object which the 
expedition had in view, in visiting those islands, was to 
study the growth of the coral formation, and as we expect 
to find this subject amply treated of in Mr. Darwin’s 
volume, we shall here conclude our narrative, with the 
observation, that while the Beag/e was in commission, 
from 1829 to the end of 1836, during a voyage longer 
than Vancouver's, fatal disease was unknown, nor did any 
accident of consequence occur on board. This fact speaks 
volumes for the good discipline of the ship, and the 
vigilance of the officers, and their constant attention to 
the comfort and well-being, moral as well as physical, of 
the men. : 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SONNET. 


Excianp has felt of old a tyrant’s sway, 
The rightful blood of long descended-kings | 
Has trodden underfoot as abject things 
A people’s liberties. Through dark dismay 
Where chaos brooded, Cromwell won his way 
To power supreme, uplifted on the wings 
Of a bold spirit; nor dishonour brings 
His rule, who taught the factious to obey 
And foes to fear us. But O! when till now 
Was England mastered by a low-born slave 
False and faint-hearted ; on whose sordid brow 
Shame sits enamoured ; who would dig a grave 
For all she venerates, and has breathed a vow 
To hate her sons as cowards hate the brave ? 





From the Dublin University Magazine 
THE RAINBOW. 


A SONNET—BY R. H. F. 


Another peal of thunder! ’Tis the last ! 
And, like an evil spirit’s dying groan, 
Its raving spent, it sinks into a moan, 

Then the death-rattle—and now all is past ; 

But still the mother-cloud weeps free and fast, 
For that her lightning-child so quick hath flown, 
Flashed on the world, and then no longer shone. 

Sooth, wicked brightness ne’er is doomed to last. 

The sunis out! and quick as thought the bow 
Makes nature a cathedral, while her song 

Pours through the arch of hope its happy vow, 
Grateful that God hath done to death the strong: 

While mountain, forest, ocean, all below, 

Share in the hymn that swelling rolls along. 





NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


By Thomas Campbell. 


I love contemplating apart 
From all his homicidal story, 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s glory. 


"T'was when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one - 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England’s home. 


His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half way over, 

With envy ; they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover! 


A stermy midnight watch he thought, 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm the vessel brought 

To England nearer! 


At last, when care had banished sleep, 

He saw, one morning—dreaming—doating, 
An empty hogshead, on the deep 

Come shoreward floating ! 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The livelong day—laborious—lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat ; 

By mighty working! 


Heaven help us! t’was a thing beyond 
Description ; such a wretched wherry, 
Perhaps, ne’er ventured on a pond 
Qr crossed a ferry. 


For ploughing in the salt sea field— 
*T would make the very boldest shudder, 
Untarr’d—uncompass’d—and unkeel’d— 
No sail—no rudder. 


From neighbouring woods, he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows, 
And thus equipped he would have passed 

The foaming billows. 


The French guard caught him on a beach—- 
His little argus sorely jeering, 

Till tidings of him come to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace or danger, 

And in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger :— 


“ Rash youth, that wouldst yon channel pass, 
With twigs and staves so rudely fashionied ; 

Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned.” 
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I have no sweetheart,” said the lad; 

“ But—absent years from one another— 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother.” 


« And so thou shalt!” Napoleon said, 
* You've both my favor justly won} 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


He gave the tar a piece of gold ; 
And, with a flag of truce commanded 
He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 


Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and giit 
Of Buonaparte. 


From the Retrospective Review. 
TRAVELS OF SIR ANTHONY SHERLEY. 


A true discourse of Sir Anthony Sherley’s travele into 
Persia, what accidents did happen in the waye, both 
goeinge thither and returning bagke, with the busi- 
nesse he was employede in, from the Suphie. Written 
by George Manwaring, gentleman, who attended on 
Sir Anthony all the journeye.—M. S, 


Sir Anthony Sherley, the history of whose singular 
journey into Persia, the manuscript which stands at the 
head of this article professes to record, was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Sherley, of Wiston, in Sussex, and 
was born in 1565. He had two brothers, Sir Thomas 
Sherley, his elder, and Mr. Robert Sherley, his younger 
brother, all distinguished for their adventurous and ro- 
maatic dispositions.—It is, however, with Sir Anthony 
that we have chiefly to do in this article, although we 
shall have occasion to notice incidentally his two brothers, 
and especially Mr. Robert Sherley, his companion in 
this extraordinary enterprize. On Sir Anthony, his 
friends bestowed “those learnings which were’ fit for a 
gentleman’s ornament ;” and after having taken his de- 
gree at Oxford, he entered into the service of his sove~ 
reign, “ in which he ran many courses of divers fortune, 
according to the condition of the wars.”—He first joined 
the English forces in Holland, * and was subsequently 
one of those gallant adventurers, who, in 1596, went to 
annoy the Spaniards in their West India settlements. 
With a brave, but small band of two hundred and eighty 
men, he took the town of St. Jago, of which he kept 
possession two days and nights, against three thousand 
Portuguese, in which service eighty of his men were 
wounded. On his return to England, Sir Anthony re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. As the model of his 
civil life, Sir Anthony selected his friend and patron, the 
famous Earl of Essex, who, in the true nobleness of his 
nature, gave him literally the best treasures of his 
mind in counselling him, and his care and fortune to 
help him forward. 





* It may be worth while to mention, that Sir Anthony 
and Sir Nicholas Clifford were created, by the French 
king, knights of the order of St. Michael; but Queen 
Elizabeth took it so ill, that they should accept it without 
her leave, that she deprived them of it, Sandford’s 


ANTHONY 


SNERLEY. 


Early in the year 1599, Sir Anthony Sherley left Ep. 
gland with twenty-five followers, most of them gentle 
for the purpose of joining the Duke of Ferrara in his 
wars with the Pope: but, learning on his arrival at Ay 
gusta, that the wars were terminated, he proceeded to 
Venice, and, from that place, communicated his disap. 
pointment to the Earl, by whose advice the enterprize 


had been undertaken. It seems, that some expectation 
had been formed of the exploits of this small band of 
gentlemen, and it suited neither the inclination ‘of the 
Earl, nor Sir Anthony, that it should end in nothing, It 
was therefore concerted between them, that Sir Anthony 
should undertake a journey into Persia, the object of 
which was, in the first place, to endeavour to prevail 
upon the king to unite with the Christian princes against 
the Turks : or, if this should fuil, to establish a commer. 
cial intercourse betwixt this country and the East; 
with these grand objects, Sir Anthony mixed some pri. 
vate designs of his own for the improvement of his for. 
tune Such were the inducements to this undertaking, 
as avowed by Sherley in the History of his Travels, 
penned by himself—a publication in which statesman. 
like views and acute reflexions are mingled with pompous 
argumentation, and tedious ethical declamation—and in 
which he has purposely omitted what, though of less 
interest to him, is of most to posterity. _Manwaring’s 
discourse, on the contrary, possesses considerable inter. 
est—he describes not what he thought, but what he saw 
—and that in the most naive and engaging manner. He 
relates many traits of the character of Sir Anthony, and 
the sovereign whom he visited, that are not to be found in 
Sherley’s publication, which was, in all probability, to 
serve some particular purpose, independent of the mere 
narration of his journey. Sir Anthony, without disclosing 
his intentions to his followers, orto any one, except the 
Earl of Essex, set sail from Venice, on the 20th May, 
1599. We shall, without farther preface, proceed to give 
the relation of this adventure in the words of George 
Manwaring himself, premising that we have taken afew 
liberties with his orthography, which is very bad even for 
the time in which he lived : and the length of the manu- 
script has also compelled us to omit such parts of it as 
possess less interest than the rest. 

“The first attempt of the voyage was this, Sir Anthony 
understandinge of warr like to have happened betweeue 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Pope, and hearinge the 
Duke to be a gallant man, and further he had notice that 
the Duke had sent unto the French King for some good 
commanders, thought he could not spend his time better 
then to go and ayde the Duke with his service in the 
warr ; and for this cause did take his leave of England for 
o@ma °*.° 7 ® 

“On our coming to Augusta, we had newes that the 
Duke of Ferrara had submitted himselfe to the Pope, and 
the wars were ended, yet Sir Anthony did encourage us 
with comfortable words, ashuringe us, that if we would 
followe him, and arme ourselves to take the adventure 
which he did purpose, we should all gayne honour, and 
greatly enrich ourselves. From Augusta we tooke post 
horses to Venice, where we did solace ourselves allmost 
three monthes, in which time Sir Anthony did sende his 
brother, Mr. Robert Sherlye, of some bussinesse to the 
Duke of Florence, who used him very honourablye, 
givinge him a chayne of gould, valued to the worthe of 
1600 French crownes; and in that time we lay in Ven- 
ice, Sir Anthony did fall in some conversation with 4 
Persian merchant, which did traffick in Venice for the 
Kinge of Persia, for such commodities as were wantynge 
in his owne countrey, which was English cloth, both 
woollen and linene. This merchant tould Sir Anthony 
of the Royalltie of the Sophie his King, which 
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Sir Anthony very well; yet not resolved to go thither, 
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J adall we of his companie went ashore for vittailes, in 


‘| ace to our voyage and expenses; but that the English 
4] marchants did use.us somewhat kindlye. 
] passed awaye the time for ten days space, we imbarked in 





| worthe the notinge : it is a small thinge, but a verye plea- 


7 ttinges else, as apricockes, oranges, lemonds, pom- 


]} ‘dir fruites, for the which wee did proffer them money, 
j 2 more pleasanter place, for I could have found in my 


bat to take his voyage another way; but in the same 
itie of Venice, it was his fortune to hear of a great 
traveler, newly come to Venice from the Sophie’s court, 
ghose name was Angelo, born it Turkie, but a good 
Christian, who had travelled 16 years, and did speake 24; 
tinde of languages. This Angelo did likewise acquaint 
Sir Anthony of the worthynes of the King of Persia, that 
he was a gallant souldier very bountiful to strangers, and 
what entertainement he had at his Court; ashuringe Sir 
Anthony, that if he would go thither, it would be greatly 
fr his advancement; and more over, that he would be 
his guide, and attend on him thither, which Sir Anthony 
dd consent unto, yet kept it very close, for fear it should 
beknown in Turkie, becase we must passe through that 
countrey, and the great Turke and the Kinge of Persia 
beinge not greate friends, but only for a league for three 

which was_all expired. So we left Venice and 
went to Malemocko, some five miles from Venice, where 
wefound divers shipes; amongst the rest there was an 
Amosie, bound for Scanderoune, where. we did imbarke 
wurselves, paying a large price for our passage; but the 
winde was contrarye, that we were 24 days in sayling to 
Zant, which was not half the waye, where, if the winde 
had served us, we might have been at Scanderoune in 
that time; but in the waye before we came to Zant, there 
ms a passinger in the ship which used some disgracefull 
wordes against our late Queene, whereupone_ Sir Anthony 
cuised one of his meanest sort of men to give him the 
tastinadoe, which he did very soundly. Whereupone he 
made such a terrible crye, that the captaine of the shipe, 
with the passingers and the seafaring men, rose up in 
umes against us, they beinge to the nuniber of 250, and 
ilour companie not above 26, yet we did withstande, 
wither was there any hurt done, by reason of three 
Armenian marchants, which did stande betweene us, and 
eatreated a peace, which the Italians did first consent 
ute; in the end we arrived at Zant, where Sir Anthony 


regard all our provision was spent. When we were 
departed forth of the ship, they sent after us those thinges 
we had Jeft behind, and mounted their ordinance against 
ws, swearinge, if we did offer to come abord the ship any 
more, they would sink us. Whereupon Sir Anthony 
complained to the Governore of the place, but could have 
no remedie ; so we lost our passage, and were constrained 
wstay in Zant ten dayes for shipping, with great hinder- 


After we had 


ismall ship, and we tooke our leaves of Zant, where the 
uxt day after, we being not well stored with fresh water, 
we did put into an-Island to fill our vesselles with water ; 
heause in the iland. of Zant water was very scarce. | 
wilshow you a reason why. One day, beinge in Zant, I 
ss extreme drye, and beinge in a marchant’s house, I 
desired a cup of water to drinke of one of his servants ; the 
matchant hearing me, tould me I should drink wine so 
much as I would, for his water was dearer unto him than 
his wine. I thought it a verie strange thinge. . Well, 
nowe to the ilande where we went for fresh water, a place 


st littill village for corne, yet verye frutefull of alle 
ganates, grapes of all sorts, with manye other fruites ;, 
there is but an only castele in the iland, which is inhabit- 
tdwith no other kind of men but priestes and friers, all 

: they did entertaine us lovingly, givinge us of 


bat they would not take anie ; in all our traveles I did not 
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of the Iland of Preestes. From thence we departed, and 
sayled towards the Isle of Candie, where within three 
dayes we were in the harbore, havinge no bussinesse there 
but only to see the place; we went all a-shore, not think- 
inge to stay any longer than one night, but our shipe had 
a mischance ; for we had not been out of her two houres 
but one of the gallies of Candie cominge from the sea, in 
a rough wind, did run herselfe against the rudder of our 
shipe, and took it cléane away; besides that,,she was 
bulged in two places, which caused us to stay there nine 
dayes, before she could be made ready ;, there we were 
royally jused, but espetially by one of the governores, 
which was a Greeke, for there are two governores; the one 
a Greeke, the other an Italian, The cittie of Candie is a 
towne of garrison, which had to the number 1500 soul- 
diers continually there ; this governor, beinge a Greeke, 
caused four proclamations to be made, which was, that we 
should have free libertie, both day and night, to passe 
quietly by their court of guard -and sentinelles, without 
anie lett, which was a verie great favour; we were kindly 
used amongst the citizens, but espetially by the gentle- 
women, who offtentimes did make us banquetts in their 
gardens, with musicke and dauncinge; they may well be 
called merie Greekes, for in the eveninges, commonly 
after they leaye worke, they will daunce up and downe 
the streets, both men and women. There doth stand to 
this houre, about halfe a mile from the cittie, the chappell 
which. Sainte Paule did preach in, and it is called to this 
houre Sainte Paule’s Chappell, being helde in great’ reve- 
rence amonge the Greekes. From Candie we sayled to 
Cyprus, a most ruinated place, now under the Turkes’ 
government: there we staide not past two houres, in 
which time the governcr of that place, being a Turke, 
came abord our shipp, and brought us wine and other 
frutes ; he used us very kindly, which made us thinke all 
Turkes were of his condicion; but we found it to the 
contraric. From Gyprus we sailed to Tripoli, where we 
landed, and left our shipe, for we hired it.no further. 
Being in the harbore, we found the Argosie, which brought 
us from Venice to Zant, who, so soone as they did knowe 
us, the captaine and master went presently to the gover- 


nor, and tould him that we were bandittie or thieves at 
sea, and did councelle the governor to hange us all, which 
he consented unto.” 


7 * * 
From this danger, Sir Anthony and his retinue were 


extricated: through the means of some Armenian mer- 
chants, who were in the Argosy; but as Manwaring 
says, at great cost. Our travellers next proceeded to 
Antioch, and thence to Aleppo ; in the journey they met 
with various adventures, which are recounted at length, 
but which we are under the necessity of omitting. 


Of our Journey from Aleppo throughe the Arabian 
desart, and so into Persia. 


“ After wee had spent our time in Aleppo with the 


English marchants, for the space ‘of five weekes, Sir An- 
thony did furnish himself with some kind of marchandise, 
as peeces ef cloth of gould, and twelve cups of emeraldes, 
and jewels of great worth, which eups and jewels he 
thought to have presented to the Sophia of Persia, but 
that ill fortune did crosse him by the, way. 
Aleppo we hired camels, asses, moyles, and horses, to 
bring us to a place, called by the Turks, Beere, or other- 
wise Bersada, accompanied with a Turke called a cadic, 
who went of an embassaye from the Great Turke to the 
Bashawe or Viceroy of Bagdat, otherwise called Babilone, 
and four of the English marchants did goe with us from 
Aleppo to Beere, which was four dayes journey. When 


Well, from 





latte to have lived there allwayes : it is calde by the name 
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wee came to Becre, there, after five or six dayes, with 
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some trouble unto us, we were imbarked in a.bote upon 
the famouse river Euphrates, with eleven botes more of 
Turkes, who went with marchandises to Babilone-; after 
wee had gone’ down the river two dayes sail, we came by 
a place where there was a greate heape of stones, and 
that place the Jewes which were in our companie did tell 
us was the place where Abraham did pitch his tents, and 
there did they doe reverence unto it. We did commonly 
see every morninge gteate lions come downe to thé river 
side to. drinke; and the wild Arabians would follow to 
the number sometimes of one hundred, and sometimes 
two hundred, with slings, slinging stones att us, but they 
did small hurte unto us, in regard of our shott, although 
So passinge along the river, 
we came to a towne caled Anna, which was governed by 
the Turkes, but inhabited by manie Arabianes; and about 
two miles from the towne, by the river side, the Kinge of 
Arabya had pitched his tentes ; for, as we were tould, he 
had made a vowe never to come into house till he could 
conquer all his countrye from the Turke. So coming 
close to the towne with our botes, as it was our order in 
all our botes, when we came by a place of note to give a 
vollie of shott, and doinge the like at that place, one of 
the Turkes had charged his peece with a bullet, which 
bullet did kill one of the Kinge’s guard, beinge walkinge 
alonge the side of the river, accompanied with some fifty 
more of his fellowes; whoe, seinge their fellowe slaine, 
suddenly did drawe their swords in a rage, not knowinge 
who to take revenge upon ; but the Turke that killed him, 
standing up, cryed with a loud voyce, sayinge it was one 
of the Christianes killed him, where upon they came all 
towards our bote, swearinge they would kill us every 
man; but God provided for us: for ‘there was a Turke 
of Mahomet’s kindred in the bote with him that killed the 
man, who presently leapt into the water, sainge to the 
guard, there is the man that killed your fellowe, for I 
sawe him put the bullet into his peece; which caused 
them to make a stande, and did us no harme; but on a 
sudden they all rane fiercely upon him, and cutt him in.a 
hundred peeces, takinge the peeces, and throwinge them 
up and downe ; this newes came presently to the Kinge, 
who sent a straite command for all the botes to come 
downe to the place where all his tents were pitched, 
which we did immediately, and at our arrival there the 
Kinge sent a companie of his unto us, which did take 
away our ores of the botes, commanding the cheefe of the 
company to come before him, which they did. Sir ‘An- 
thony went first, attended with three other gentlemen 
that were with him, and myselfe; this I may boldly 
speake of : at the first entrye into his tent it was full a 
quarter of an English mile, before wee came to the 
Kinge’s presence, which was guarded on either side with 
shott and pikes; soe when we came before him, he did 
stance up, takinge Sir Anthony by the hand, Sir Anthony 
offeringe to kisse his hande, but he would not suffer him ; 
but we did: then he demanded of Sir Anthony what he 
was ; he tould him the truth of all our voyage, which the 
Kinge did greatly commend, and caused a banquet to be 
brought of such fruits as the countrye did afford ; there is 
small store of bread in the countrey, but they live com- 


it was some trouble to us. 


monly on milke, mellons, radishes, and rice; their appa- 


rele very slender, for they wear commonly one robe, made | 
like a surplice, with greate sleeves, of a-kinde of blewe 
cloth, made of bumbaso; their sleeves they tie on their 
backe, by one corner of the sleeve, and all their armes 
naked; about their midddle they weare a girdle, made of 


a horse-hide, some five fingers broode, and a dagger stick- 
ing under their girdles, with a wooden haft; they weare 
over their heads a cappe of felte, made like unto a mur. 
rian or head peece, tied under their chin with a blacke 
kinde of stuffe like a sipres. 


SIR ANTHONY SHERLEY. 


The Kinge himselfe was in this sortte attired, save 

he had a satten cote without sleeves; he was a man ofa 
goodly personage, exceedinge blacke and very grimmeof 
visage; his Queene was a blackamoor: his companie that 
followed him was to the number of twenty-thousand men; 
he had about ten thousand camels to attend him; in the 
summer time he did abide allwayes by the river Ea 

and in the winter up in the desart. When Sir A 
sawe the manner of his apparell, he sent for a peece of 
cloth of gould, which he had in the bote, and did present 
it unto the Kinge, which the Kinge esteemed highly of, tp 
make himself an upper cote, and gave him great thankes 
for it; givinge him a passport under his own hand, to 
pass quietly through his dominions without anie further 
lett, which passport did us great good im our passage} but 
the Turkes he made pay soundly for the death of his 
servant; soe after one day and a night we departed, and 
came, in five days after, to a place worth the noting 
which did burne with brimstone and piteh, making such 
a smoke that it did darken the place extremely, the pitch 
risinge up in great flackes as big as a house, making » 
terrible noyse, and that place the Jewes did tell ws was 
Sodom and Gomora, but called ‘by the Turkes Hells 
mouth. From thence we passed a fairre town, called 
Racka, a verye ancient place, inhabited by Turkes and 
Arabianes. The river Euphratus doth rune thre’ it; 
they have nether brig nor boate to passe from the one 
towne to the other, but the skins of goats, blowne like » 
bladder, and soe they cast themselves upon them, and 
swim over; you shiall see them passe to and fro, as thicke 
as botes upon the Thames; from thence we passed to 
Phalouge, which place is in the suburbes of ould Babilone, 
and there we left our botes, and hired cameles and asses 
to carrie us to the cittie of Babilone that now is, which 
was a day and a night’s journey from that place: but 
before we came to Babilone, the cadie that went of the 
embassage from the Turke to the Viceroy of Babilone, 
tould Sir Anthony, that his goods would be searched, and, 
as he did feare, would be taken from him; and did 
counsell him this, to deliver some of his goods to him, 
and he would safely keepe them for him, and deliver them 
to him at his departure from Babilone, which he did very 
honestly performe. Sir Anthony did accordinge to his 
adviee, givinge him some of his jewels and other commo- 
dities, but his cups of emmeralds he ‘reserved for the 
Viceroy of Babilone; but before we came into the cittie 
we were searched, and all our goods taken from us, to the 
worth of six thousand crownes, and never sawe it againe; 
had not we delivered that commoditie to the embasador, 
we had been left naked. to the world. As soone as they 
were ‘seized upon, they were brought to the Bashawe, 
who liked so. well of the emmerald eups, that he kept 
them for his owne use, not givinge Sir Anthony one penie 
for them; but sent for him, which, when Sir Anthony 
came before him, the Bashawe did looke for great rever 
ence to be doone him; but Sir Anthony caryinge 4 
gallant mind, as he ever did, would not doe any obe 
dience untoe him; for, at the entrance into his e 
beinge’ bravely attended uppone with noblemen, Sit 
Anthony came bouldly in, and did not soe much as once 
bowe himselfe; but did sit down by him without'anie 
entreating, where upon the Viceroy, lookinge verie grimme 


uppone. him, tould him he should be sent in chaines to 


Constantinople, to the Greate Turke ; and all his companie 
should have their heads eut off, and set uppone the gates 
of Babilone. Then replyed Sir Anthony, that, as for his 
owne life, he did not respecte it, but for his followers; and 
he desired to endure anie torments himselfe, soe that his 
companie might passe quietly without hurt; soe that, for 
that time, he lett him depart for his lodginge. There was 





an Armenian, a Christian born, who did attend on the 
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Bashawe, whom he loved dearly ; his name was Margev-| were thete; soe, after we had staide there a monthe, there 
do; this Christian did laboure verie much in Sir Anthony’s| was, a caravanne of Persian merchants takinge their 
pehalfe; which, inthe end, he ‘obtained, and gott him his| journeye towards Persia, who were verie glad of our 
libertie to depart quietlie, but could not gett him his goods| companie ; for you must understande, that the marchants 
ine, but made meanes to help Sir Anthony to eight) travele, in those parts, exceedinge stronge, to the number 
hundred crownes, of some Venetian merchants* which| of two thousand; some times more; because there are 
, es ——— | manie theeves, who lie in the way verie stronge, and the 
* Sherley’s own account of this occurrence, which is/ companie of marchants is called by the name of a cara- 
invested with the same strange and romantic interest as/yanne. But concerninge our usage in Babilone amonge 
the rest of his adventures, is very different from that of the citizens, it was far better than in other places; for there 
Manwaring, who, it appears, was ignorant of the real| we did passe verie quietlie up and downe without anie dis- 
creumstances attending It. Sherley, in order to avoid | turbantce, but were verie kindlie used ofall men; the Viceroy 
suspicion, had represented himself to be a merchant, who} excepted); .soe, in the end, we did take our leave of Babi- 
goods by the next carayan; but the number of| jone; and, beinge departed not above five or six miles, this 

his followers made a contrary impression, and he was) Armenian, that shewed Sir Anthony such kindnes, sent 
cosely watched. A Florentine merchant, of the name Gf) him a verie gallant Arabiane horse, with a velvett saddle. 
Vietorio Spiciera, who had travelled’ with Sherley from} | cannot expresse that greate love which he showed 











Aleppo, struck with his demeanor, took several opportuni-| 
ties to represent his danger to him.’ Sherley conceiving 
him to be a spy, who wished to penetrate into the motives 
and object of his journey, for some time disregarded his 
suggestions, but was at length convinced of his kind 
intentions ; Spiciera appointed a meeting with him about 
the tinie a caravan was to depart for Persia—and, proceeds 
Sir Anthony, 

“When I came there, he brought me to.a Vittorin, of 
whom he had allready hired horses, camels, and imoiles, 
forme; and I found a tent. pitched by. his servants: and 
then opening his gowne, hee delivered me a bag of 
chakins, with these very words: The God of heaven 
blesse you,and your whole company, and your enterprise, 
which I will no further desire to know, than in my hope, 
which perswadeth mee that it is good ; myselfe am going 
to China, whence if I returne, I shall little need the 
wpayment of this courtesy, which I have done you with 
amést free heart; if I die by the way, I shall lesse neede 


unto us; but marke the event, for when we had tra- 
velled some dayes’ journey or more from Babilone, 
there came a post from the Greate Turke to the 
Bashawe, which was, that he should send us with all 
speede to Constantinope: when he had this intelli- 
geoce, he commanded presantly two hundred horse 
to be sent after us: this Armenian, hearinge of it, 
came to the captaine that had the ——— of 
these horse, and gave him a hundred ducates to lead 
his troope of horse another way, and soe to misse us, 
which he did—yet one night, as we had intelligence, 
he quartered within lesse than three miles of us, but 
the next motninge he returned, and for his welcome 
to Babilone, lost his head ; but the Armenian did es- 
cape that danger, and lives still in the Bashawe’s 
favor, and was highly commended of him that he did 
stand soe firmly to them of his owne fayth. Soe wee 
held on our journey, and came in a fewe days to a 
place called by the Turkes Samara; but as we were 








it: but if it please God so to direct both our safeties with 
good providencé, that we may meete againe, I assure 
myselfe, that you will remember mee to bee your friend ; 
which is enough, for all that I can say to a man of your 
sort, And almost, without giving me leasure to yeeld 
him condigne thankes (if any thankes could be condigne) 
for so great and so noble a benefite, he departed from me: 
md as I heard afterwards from him by letters from 
Ormus, hee received much frouble after my departure, 
through his honourable desire to perfect the: kindnesse 
which he had begone. For imagining, that by the 
continual spies, which clave to my house, that my flight 
could not be secret, he had’no sooner left mee in the 
caravan, but that hee changed his lodging to mine, saying 
that I had done the like to his; and went'to the Cady, 
tlling him that I was sicke, desiring his physition to 
tisite mee, knowing well enough that the Cady had none, 
but onely to give colour to my not appearing in the 
towne: the Cady answered, he was sorry for my sicknessé 
ad would send to the Bassa for his physition, which 
Signior Victorio Spiciera (for so this honourable Florentine 
was called) would by no meanes; hoping, as he said, 
that my sicknesse would not bee soe great, as would 
tquire the trouble of his. highnesse.” By this meanes 
fite daies passed before Sir Anthony was missed; the 
Jmisaries, who were sent after him, thinking that the 
caravan had passed, returned: and the noble minded 
Florentine was forced to pay five hundred crownes, to 
make his peace with the Bassa. 

“The precise summe,” says Sherley, “ which I received 
of the Florentine I set not downe, to prevent the scandales 
of divers, who, measuring every man’s mind by the 
staightnesse of theirs, will believe no act which doth not 
symbolize with themselves; but, so much it was, that 
bing thirty days upon the way to the confines, then 


tould by the Jewes that still accompanied us, it was 
Samaria; it is an anciente place, but much ruinated ; 
the walls stand firme to this houre, and in the middle 
of the ould cittie, the Turkes and Arabianes have 
builte a little towne, walled aboute with a mud wall, 
of an infinite height, that a man cannot see soe much 
as a steeple in the towne. There standeth, alsoe, 
by the ould cittie a tower, aboute the height of Paul’s 
steeple, made in the forme of the towre of Babilone : 
the goinge up is soe broade as three cartes may easily 
goe one by another.—Mr. Robert Sherley and my- 
selfe did goe to the tope of it, but before we could 
gett thither, with the extreame heate of the’ sunne, 
wee were almost spente ; but when wee were at the 
tope, it was far coulder than it was belowe } there are, 
alsoe, aboute the cittie gates, stags as bige as oxen. 
There lieth buried one of their saints, to which they 
goe.on pilgrimage every yeare, both Persianes and 
‘Turkes. , From thence we passed alonge the desa~, 
some five or six dayes, unti] we came to a wilderne., 
so called, which was verie thicke of wood.; it had a 
small river runninge through it; there we pitched 
our tents, in regard of the water, for we had not any 
water. to drinke two dayes before; and aboute two 
miles from us was quartered, some ten. thousande 
Turkes, which were marchinge the countrey from 
those quarters to Hungary, as we were. toulde ;— 





fifteen from the confines to Casbine, where we attended 
one month the king’s arrival, it was not only sufficient to 
give us abundant meanes for that time, but to clothe us al} 
in rich apparel, fit to present ourselves before the presence 
of any prince, and to spend extraordinarily in gifts.” 
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their generale hearinge of our beinge there came to 
us ; then were we greatly in doubt of our lives ; but 
he, bearinge the minde of a souldiere, let us passe 
quietlie without‘anie hurte. From thence, after we 
had rested ourselves one day and a night, wee helde 
on our journey, and came by a castle of the Turkes, 
called Tartange, there being allwais in that castle two 
hundred souldiers, verie well fortefide with ordnance; 
we had no determinatione t» staye there; but when 
they sawe us passe by, they commanded us with two 
peeces of ordnance : soe, to avoyde other danger, we 
staide, and pitched our tents under the castle. The 
governor was verie inquisitive what we were, com- 
mandinge us to deliver unto him our peeces, with our 
shot and powder; but we tould him we were mar- 
chants, travelinge to Ormus; but he would hardly 
beleeve us, but commanded his souldiers to scize 
upon us; but they were not verie forward, seeinge 
us to stande upon our guard, with our peeces charged, 
more willing to die than to yeeld ourselves subject 
to such uncivile pagans ; Soe, after some words parly, 
they were contented to take a small bribe of us, giv- 
inge us leave to stay there all night, lettinge us have 
such commodities as they had for our money ; the 
next morninge verie early wee departed, and in a fewe 
days after we came to Curdia, a verie theevish and 
brutish countrey. They have noe houses, but live in 
tents and caves; they till their corne twice-a year, 
and remove from place to place with their tents : they 
ride commonly upon cowes and bulls, and keepe their 
abidinge for the most part by a little river, called 
Hadno; their aparell is verie coarse, for they weare 
only a shirt, and over that a rough felt coat, and on 
their heades a clout tied. ‘They would come into our 
companie sometimes forty, sometimes more or lesse, 
and unlesse we did looke well unto them, they would 
filch and steale anie thing they could lay their hands 
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thence we passed alonge thro’ the countrye, findj 

it more easier and pleasant for our travell then we 
did before, and the people more discteete and kind, 
which did somewhat rejoyce us to see such an altejg. 
tione, after so greate dangers we had passed befor, 
As we passed through-this countrye, we saw manic 
ruinated places, which ‘Tantberlane had conquered, 
as we were tould, both by the Jewes and Turkes, for 
his name is had in memorye of them to this day; soe 
we passed alonge some four or five dayes, until) we 
came to a place worth the notinge, called Hither 
where there did inhabitt a Kinge, called by the name 
of the Kinge of Hitherbagg ; there is but one towne, 
and it is walled round, verie strongly, with a rocke 
of stene, so that it is invincible; there this Ringe 
doth live verie gallantly; beinge a man of soe goodly 
personage as we sawe in all our travailes;_he hold- 
eth alwayse a league with the Kinge of Persia, and 
setteth the greate Turke at defiance, for the Turkes 
would faine conquer that place, but cannot. There 
we pitched our tents two dayes, in a pleagant valley 
under the towne, accompanied with the Kinge and 
his followers, who did sport with us and did-use as 
verie kindly, sufferinge us to go into his towne by 
two at a time, which was a verie great favor, for he 
doth not use to allow anie stranger to go into it 
There is but onely one gate to goe into the towne, 
which is no wider than one horse may passe:th 
alone ; there is alsoe in the middle of the townea 
verie stronge castle, planted with ordinance, wher 
the Kinge himselfe doth lye; this castle commands 
all round about it, that they cannot come to plant anie 
ordnance to give batterie, without the losse of manie 
thousands; for the Turke did sende a greate armie 
agaynst it; but on one day and a night service, they 
were fain to flie awaye, with the losse of the better 
halfe of his men. This Kinge did. give us great in- 


upon. In the night time we were compeled to keepe|couragement, assuring us we should: find the Sophie 


good watch; for the eveninges being somewhat 
darke, these people would come creepinge on their 


of Persia the most famous Prince in the world, both 
for his bounty and valour, and to be a greate friend 


bellies amongst the Persianes that were in our com-|to Christianes; sve we tooke our Jeeve of him, 
panie, and steale their turbanes from off their-heads,|houldioge on our jorney; and, in fewe days after, we 


and sometimes they would make such an alarum, as 


were safely arrived in the kingdom of Persia, without 


if twenty armies of men had beene together; but one|the losse of one man in our companie; whereupon 
night amonge the reste, we travelinge somewhat late, | the sudden we found such an alteratione of the coun 
they fetched off three of the cheefest marchants,|trey and people that we were overcome with joye.” 


beinge streglinge behinde the companie; but they 
made such a crye, that Sir Anthony caused us to 
make a retreat suddenly, and soe we did rescue them, 
to the loss. of most of their lives which did seize 


Of our usage in Persia, and the entertainment we 
had there. 


“ After we had entered the countreye some two oF 


upon them, though they were verie well horsed;|three miles, Sir Anthony called os all together : and, 
those were the first horsemen-we sawe in the coun-|fullinge upon our kneese, givinge thankes to God that 


trye; that night wee quartered not far from a towne, 


we were come safeleye to our intended purpuse, although 


but did not know so much untille the next morninge,as|we were sometime befote past hope of our iives ; but 
they came downe tous in multitudes, which made/}that we had soe worthey a leader, which, in the greatest 
ws betalts ourselves to our armes; but, in the end,| of our extreimitiese, never made anie showe of dispaire; 
we did perceive they came without weapons, bring-| but, with a gallante spirite, did encourage us 4 to = 
inge bread, rice, goate’s-cheese, and other commoadi-| anie feare, for he would ingage his life tor us. The 


ties, for which we offered them both silver and gold; 
but they refused it, for they had not the use of either 
of them, neyther did theye knowe it; but they would 
take ould shoes, copper. ringes, and littill lookinge 


towne we came to was, verie strongley situated, for we 
could not see anie house att all, but a place like uate 
greate mnountaine, where did issue out smoke in manie 
places, which were their houses, digged underneath the 
mountaine very strangeley, to the number of some three 


glasses, which we bought for the ar, mage J beinge so hundred dwelling houses: the streetes verie faire, and 
advised by Angelo, our guide ; there we did lye two}, even as a table, and on the top of the mountaine 
dayes to reste ourselves, in regard of the place WaS/greate holes were cute to give light to these streetes and 
so pleasant, and the people shewing themselves soe| houses ; there we found great store of victuales of all 
kind unto us; but the name of the place I have for-|sortes, and the peoplé verie courteouse and willinge to 





gotten, because it was a place of no antiquitie. From | doe us any service ; there was alsoe a hundred souldiers 
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lying there, for the Kinge hath a guard round about his 
countrey,at everye entrance : they be all horsemen, and 
all in red, with red turbans on their heads, and red 
featheres, with their bowes and arrowes, sworde and tar- 
and their short peeces : these souldiers did use us 

wrie respectfully, and tould us their Kinge would be 
oercome with joye when he did heare of our cominge ; 
woe, after we had rested there one day and a night, we 
did houlde on oure journeye towards Casbeene, a famose 
cittie, and of greate antiquitie. We passed by manie 
townes, but none of any account, and the further we 
went, the more kinder the people were : in evereye vil- 
lage where we did lodge, the cheefe men would come 
and present us with one commoditie or other every night, 
aod i¢ was he who could haye the best house to 
lodge us ; likewise their women would come and wel- 
come us, Which we Cough a greate wonder, in regard 
we had not the speech of anie woman for a longe time 
before. In our way to Casbeene, we did see a most 
miraculous peece of work, wrought by this Kinge that 
now is; for, in some partes of the kingdome, water. is 
wrrie scarce, and this Kinge, with the multitude of men, 
hath wrought a vale twenty dayes journeye from a river, 
ad so hath brought water enough into the countreye ; 
itwas wrought soe, that within everie three-score yards 
itis open to the ayre: soe, passinge along the countrey, 
and beinge in safety, Sir Anthony sent Angelo, our 
guide, accompanied with an English gentleman, whose 
nme was John Ward, some four dayes journey before 
wto Casbeene, in secrete to provide us of a lodginge, 
and to attend our coming two or three miles from the 
tittie, somewhat late in the evening, and soe to convey 
ws to our lodginge without the knowledge of the citizens, 
inregard we were unprovided with aparell and other 
necessaries, by reason of our longe travelles : yett they 
ewld not soe secretly worke their intended purposes, but 
itwas made knowne both to the Lord Steward of the 
Kinge’s house, and alsoe to the Governor of the cittie, 
who sent for them both, to know what he was that was 
cominge to see their Kinge; they told them the truth, 
bat did not acquaint them the certaine daye of our co- 
ninge, which made both them and the citizens greatly 
discontented, in regard they made great preparation to 
resive us with greate triumphes : but, according to our 
intention, we came in by night, and soe did disappoint 
them; the next day the Lord Steward camé to our 
house, with a greate traine following him of gallant 
gentlemen, and did’salute Sir Anthony in this sorte:— 
h my Kinge’s behalfe, who now is in the Tartarian 
wars, this small kindness I would entreat you accept, in 
ngard to your longe and wearie travells ; and that, 
yu being strangers here in our countrey, it may be 
yur supplies cannot be so suddenly accomplished, one 
fre I would request you to pardon me, if I doe amisse 
amy offer ; and lainge twenty pounds in gould at Sir 
ier feete, tould’ him, this much you shall receive 
merie dayc for your provision beside other commodities ; 
this doe I of myselfe, untill we heare from our Kinge ; 
Iam sure, will treble it at his returne. Sir Antho- 

y, accordinge to his princely minde, turninge the 
over with his foote, returned this answer : Know 

this, Persiane, I come not a begginge to the Kinge, 
bubhearinge of his greate fame and worthines, thought 
leould not spend my time bette than to comé to see 
lim,and kiss his hand, with the adventure of my bodie 
 swecond him in his- princely warrs: the Persiane, 
heatinge this answere, stept backe verie suddenlye, and 
making a lowe congé, replied thus, Pardon me, brave 
thenger, for now I see thow art a Prince thyselfe, for 
we it seemeth by thy princelyanswere. Sir Anthony re- 
oe sayd, No, Iam the second. sonne to an English 
» but I have bine trained up in martial affaires, 


and well esteemed of in my printe’s court, and for this 
cause doe I come to doe thy Kinge the best office I can, 
if it please his highnes to accept of me. I my 
Kinge, sayd the Persiane, will highly esteeme of thy 
cominge, and think himselfe a happie man to receive so 
worthie a persone into his courte ; and soe saluting all 
one after another, did take his leave. So soon as he was 
gone, the governor of the cittie came with a gallant train 
of gentile men verie well horsed to attend him, beinge a 
man of a gallant personage, well spoken, and of good 
carriage ; and gave Sir Anthony and all of us a verie 
kinde welcome, offeringe Sir Anthony all that he was 
worth to be at his service : he thanked him verie kindly, 
but tould him he did hope to have no such occasion to 
use his offer ; soe for that time he tooke his leave of us ; 
and that night the Lord-Steward and Governor did send 
such a variety of presents to Sir Anthony, that itt did 
make us wonder att itt, and soe theye did everie daye, 
for they two did strive who should use us best ; soe after 
some five or six dayes rest wee were furnished with ap- 
parel and horses ; and then the Lord Steward did invite 
Sir Anthony and all we of his compauie to a great ban- 
quett at the Kinge’s pallace, which Sir Anthony did not 
refuse : when the Lord Steward did royalleye receive 
us, meetinge us halfe the way, attended with forty gen- 
tile men very well horsed; soe coming to the palace we 
did behould there a sumptuous spectacle, which was the 
palace gate beinge curiously sett, wrought and garnished 
with rich stones verie bright, the like I think the 
world cannott afford ; the goinge up unto the gatte 
was seven steppes, abought some halfe dozen yards 
broade, of a verie stronge kinde of stone ; soe when 
wee were alighted from our horses and come neere 
unto the gatte, the Lord Steward tould -Sir Anthony 
that it was the fashion that those that did enter into 
the gatte, must kisse the firste steppe, and especial- 
ly strangers, but you shall be priviledged to doe as 
it shall please you ; Sir Anthony replied, in honour 
of the Sophie hy Kinge, I will doe this; and soe he 
made a low obeysance, and in the like sorte did Mr. 
Robert Sherley his brother, but all we did kisse the 
steppe, which did greatly rejoyce the Lord Steward 
and his. companie: soe into the house we came, 
which was richly hanged in everie roome with gould 
carpets, and under foote with rich arras, but to telle 
the severall sortes of dishes we had there I cannot 
expresse, and everie dish trimmed with rice coloured 
of all kind of colours; we had alsoe the Kinge’s 
musicke to attend us, both there and home or where 
we would command them: there was alsoe at that 
feast ten weomen very gallantly apparelled, and verie 
beautiful, which did dance accordinge to their coun- 
treye manner, and singe all the time we were feast- 
inge ; there we spent that daye, and att our returne 
to our house we were guarded verie royally with all 
the citizenes of worthe, with the sound both of drume 
and trumpett ; and in-the like sorte did the Gover- 
nor feast us, and all men were willing to shewe us 
anie pleasure we would ; in the end there came a 
poste from the Kinge, forth of Tartaria, with a pro- 
clamation written with the Kinge’s own hand, which 
roclamation was proclaimed by a nobleman in Cas- 
eene, and we were all sent for to heare it: this was 
the effect of it, that we should command horse and 
man to be at our service, upon pains of death to those 
that should not obey ; moreover, if anie man did 
hold up his hand to offer the worst in our companie 
wrong, he should lose his head ; which proclama- 
tion the citizenes did all embrace verie willingly, and 
thus I leave awhile to treat of our entertainment : 
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now will I speake of by what means this Kinge 
«came to his crowne ; and then will 1 shew vou the 
maner of his coming from the warrs, and the enter- 
tainment he gave us. 

* You shall understand that they have a lawe or 
‘custome in Persia, when the kinge doth dye, the 
eldest son that is to sueceed his father doth put out 
the eyes of his bretheren, be theye never soe inany of 
them, for fear they should winne any favour in the 
countrey and soe commit rebellione ; this kinge that 
nowe doth reign in Persia, whose name is Shahe 
Abbas, that is kinge Abbas, for this word Shahe is 
the Persian word for a kinge, he was the second, 
who, when he heard his father was dead, presantly 
fled from the countrey into Cordea, and sometimes 
he lived on the frontiers or borders of Persia, havinge 
to the number of one thousand men with him. * His 
eldest brother beinge crowned kinge, sent manie 
flatteringe letters unto him, that if he would come and 
submitt himselfe unto him, .he should live and enjoy 
his eyesight, and that he should have greate com- 
mand in the countrey; but he would not trust the 
kinge, but did continue his course as he did before, 
and his companie increased daylie. There was alsoe 
a nobleman which was verie neere unto the kinge, 
who sent a letter privately unto this kinge Abbas, 
that if he would give him such a dukedom, which 
was the greatest command in all the kingdome of 
Persia, that then he would cause the kinge his brother 
to be put to death, and that he should be made kinge ; 
whereupon he returned this answeare, which was, 
that if he would be the death of-so lovinge a master 
as thekinge his brother was to him, he could be well 
contented to lose his brother to sueceede him in the 
kingdome, and that he should be made for his labore 
the greatest duke in Persia; and soe he did signe his 
letter with his blood, for that,is the fashion when 
they doe ingage themselves one to the other; this 
nobleman receaved this letter with greate joye, and 
did put in practise how to end the dayes of his deare 
lord and master, who loved him beyond al] measure, 
as myselfe have heard manye Persians reporte ; yet 
was not that kinge beloved of his subjects : well, this 
was his plott; he did give the kinge’s barber a greate 
reward to cut his throate when he did shave him, 
which thing when it was performed this nobleman 
fled immediately to his newe master, whoe embraced 
him friendly. The countrey straight were up in 
armes, and half a dozen kinges were proclaimed ; 
some brothers that were blinde and some uncles that 
were blind alsoe, for the people did accordinge as 
their affections were; but this kinge Abbas came 
with his powre that he had and laid siege to Cas- 
beene, for because the citizenes would not receive 
him, but in fewe dayes h2 gatte it, and put most of 
them. to the sword because they did withstande him ; 
soe his forces increased every day, and he marched 
towards Ispahanne, which is the chiefest cittie in the 
kingdome, some ten dayes’ journey from Casbeene, 
conqueringe the countrey, but they came to him in 
multitudes to increase his powre: the lords of the 
counsel! gathered a greate armie together, thinkinge to 
encounter him, but when they understoode what 
aye he was of, they altered their mindes and met 

im on their knees, receivinge him with greate 
triumphs, and the next day he was proclaimed kinge 
in Ispahanne, and crowned some two dayes after with 
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great joye: after he was crowned, this nobleman, 
which was the death of his brother, came to the 
kinge and demanded his dukedome, which the kin 

promised him; the kinge answeared him, thon an 
worthie of it; so biddinge him kneele did create him 
duke aud placed him next unto himself, and then was 
he the greatest man in Persia next unto the kinge, 
The next day after, the kinge and lords sittinge ip 
counsell, the kinge demanded this question, what 
was he worthie to receive, that havinge a lovin 

master, yea one that loved him better thanshimse' 

and yett was the cause of his death? It is the fash- 
ion of the country, that when the kinge doth aske a 
question the beste man in the place next to the kinge 
must give the answere; soe this new made duke, 
beinge then in presents, after long pause, verie un 
willinge gave answeare that such a servant was 
worthie of great punishment; then the kinge standinge 
up suddenly drew his sword and sayed, Villan that 
thou art, thou shalt have thy desert; and soe cutt of 
his head with his own hands, and sayde, Thou that 
didest betray soe lovinge a master, thou wouldst doe 
the like to me, therefore take thy desert; and soe 
caused his carcase to be throwne into the feelds: for 
the crowes to feede on ; and thus much jn breefe con- 
cerninge the maner of his cominge to the cfowne, 


Vow will I shewe you in what fashion he came fromthe 
wars, and the welevme he gave us. 


The Kinge, some two dayes before he entered into 
Casbeene, sent a curreire or post before him to his 
lord steward, to furnish us with the best horses he 
could gett, and that we should meete him four miles 
forth of Casbeene, accompanied with the governor 
and himselfe, which was verie gallantly performed 
by them both; in this sort was Sir Anthony and Wee 
of his companie apoynted ; first, Sir Anthony himselfe 
in riche cloth of gould, his gowne and his under eote; 
his sword hanginge in a rich searfe to the werth ofa 
thousand ;pounds, beinge sett with pearle and dia- 
monds ; and on his head a turbant accordinge to the 
worth of two hundred dollars, his bootes imbrodered 
with pearle-and rubies; his brother, Mr. Robert Sher- 
ley, likewise in cloth of gould, his gowne and under 
cote, with a rich turbant on his head ; his interpreter, 
Angelo, in cloth of silver gownes and under cotes ; four 
in cloth of silver gownes, with under cotes of silke dam- 
maske ; fourin crimson velvett gownes, with dammask 
under cotes ; four in blew dammaske gownes, with taf- 
fitie under cotes ; four in yellow dammaske, with there 
under cotes of a Persian stuff: his page in cloth of 
gould ; his four footmen in carnation taffitie, and thus 
we sett forward ; Sir Anthony and his brother ridinge 
together; the lord steward on the right hand and the 
governor on the lefte, the rest came after by two and 
two, myselfe directly before Sir ;Anthony, with a 
white stafe in my hand, for it pleased him to make 
me his marshall, for'in that countrey every great maa 
hath his marshall to ride before him. Soe after we 
were halfe a mile forth of the cittie we sawe such 4 
prospect as is not usually seene ; which, was, twelve 
hundred souldiers, horsemen, carringe twelve hundred 
heads of men on their launces, and some havinge the 
ears of men put on stringes and hanged about their 
neckes; next after these came the -trumpeters, 
makinge a wonderfulle noyse; because they ae 
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matched along, puttinge Sir Anthony on his righte 
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eontraire to otire English trumpets, these trumpets 
beinge two yards and a halfé in length, with 
the great end bigg, and soe much compasse as 4 
hate; next after them came the drummers, . their 
dames beinge made of brasse, and carried upon 
rameles ; then after them came his six standard bear- 
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to heare of thy sore adventures and troubles by the 
way, but I doe much rejoyce to see thee here in 
saftie at our court; but be well ashurred I will place 
thee on my head; this was his meaninge, that he 
would advance him to great honor; then was there 
a great banquett brought in with musicke before it, 


ets; then after came his twelve pages, bearing every | where they past away their time for the spaceof two 


one @ lance in his hand; then a good distance after 
them came the Kinge, ridinge alone with a lance in 
his hand, his bowe and arrows, sword and targett, 
hanging by his side, being a man of low statute, but 
verie strongly made, and swarthie of complexion: 
next after the Kinge-came his lieutenant generall of 
the feeld, and all his bowes in rancke like a halfe 
noone; and after them came his officers in the wars, 
tothe number of twenty thousand souldiers, all 
horsemen ; soe att our first encounter of the Kinge, Sir 
Anthony and his brother did alight. off their horses, 
aid came to kisse the kinge’s foote; for it is the 
fashion of the countrey, be he never'soe good a man 
he must kisse the Kinge’s foote att the first meet- 
inge; after that was performed, the Kinge did looke 
upop them both verie stately, and afterwards did 
lke upon us all, givinge never a word to Sir An- 
thony, but bid the lieutenant generall place him 
accordinge as he ad given direction, and soe the 
Kinge sett sputs to his horse, and did ride away for 
the space of anhoure. Sir Anthony beinge placed 
in the Kinge’s place, with his brother Mr. Robert 
Sherley, the lieutenant generall on the righte hand, 
ad the lord steward on the lefte ; after the Kinge 
was departed, the lord steward tould Sir Anthony 
that it was the fashion to entertain strangers in that 
fashion, but willed him to have patience awhile, and 
he should see the event. Soe within an houre the 
Kinge returned back againe as fast as his horse 





would goe, and havinge followinge him sixteen weo- 
men on horsebacke richly attired, and when he came 
tlose to Sir Anthony the women did hallow, and| 
gave such a cry, much like the wild Irish, which did | 
make us wonder att it; then after they had made an| 
ead, the Kinge came and embraced Sir Anthony and} 
his brother, kissinge them both three or four times 
over, and takinge Sir Anthony by the hand, swear- 
inge a great oath that he should be his sworn brother, 
and soe he did call him all wayes, and soe the Kinge 


hand. It was a wonderful sight to see the multitude 
of people that were there that daye; and still as the 
Kinge did passe’ alonge the people would kneele 
downe and kisse the earth ; but before wee came into 
the cittie, there were proclamations made that upon 
ins of death, no souldier should enter into the cittie, 
tsuch as were borne there for feare of makinge 
thie uproar ; and soe they were all discharged and 
departed every one to his own country for that time ; 
te after we had entred the cittie, we marched 
thtough everie streete, and in the ende came to a 
uettinge house of the kinge’s; when the kinge 
brought Sir Anthony up Into a verie fayre chamber 
tehly ttimmed; in whieh chamber Sir Anthony 
delivered a speach to the kinge, which was the oca- 
tion of his cominge, with a discourse of our weari- 
some journey, and of our usage in Turkie ; and other 
weidents which did happen unto us by the way, 
Which the kinge did harken verie attentively unto, 





aid when Sir Anthony had ended his speach, the 
kinge stood up and replyed ; Brother, I doe greeve 


hours, with great joye; after the banquett was ended 
the kinge requested Sir Anthony to looke through the 
windowe to behoulde their sportes on horsebacke. 
Before the house there was a varie faire place to the 
quantitie of some ten acres of ground, made, verie 
plaine ; soe the kinge went downe, and when he had 
taken his horse, the drnmes and trumpets sounded, 
there was twelve horsemen in all with the kinge, 
soe they divided themselves, six on the one side, and 
six on the other; havinge in their handes longe 
rodes of wood, about the bignesse of a man’s finger, 
and one end the rodes a peece of wood nayled one 
like unto a hammer; after :they were divided and 
turned face to face, there came one into the middle, 
and threw a wooden ball betweene both the com- 
panies, and havinge goales made at either end of the 
plaine, they began their sporte, strikinge the ball 
with their rodes from one to the other, in the fashion 
of_our footeballe play here in England; and ever 
when the kinge had gotten the balle before him, the 
drumes and trampetts would play one alarme, and 
manie time the kinge would come to Sir Anthony to 
the windowe, and aske him how he did like the 
sporte. Soe when the sport was ended, Sir Anthony 
sent me downe of some bussines, and as I went 
downe the staires it was my chance to meete with the 
kingé, who when he sawe me, tooke me by the arme, 
and caused me to returne backe againe with him, 
and brought me to the chamber where the Turke’s 
Ambassadore was, and did leade me alonge to the 
upper ende of the chamber, and put me above. the 
Turke’s Ambassadore, biddinge me sit downe there, 
by reason they have noe stooles but sitt on carpets ; 
I could ill sit cross legged after their manner, but 
kneelled on my knees; then the Ambassadore tould 
the Kinge it was the fashion of England to sitt on 
stooles, for he had bine ofttimes in the English mar- 
chants’ houses, in Constantinople. When the Kipge 
had heard these words, he presently went into the 
next roome, and caused one of his pages to bring 
forth a littell forme, which they did use to set bottles 
of wine upon, and throwinge a carpett of gould upon 
it, caused me to'sitt downe; then he called for some 
wine, and did drinke a health’ unto me, and used 
these words, 1 do esteeme more of the.soule of a 
Christian’s shew, than I ‘do of the best Turke in 
Turkie; and then he asked me if [ would serve him; 
I answered him in regard I was a subject in his 
countrey I must be at his command, yett I was loth 
to leave my ould master in regard he lov’d me well ; 
at which wordes the Kinge did take. me about the 
necke and kissed me ‘three or four.times, and say’d, 
I doe highly commend thy constancie ; neverthelesse 
I will intreat my brother thy lord for thee, that thou 
shalt be my servant so longe as you stay in my 
countrey; then after some fewe wordes more, he 
went forth of the roome to Sir Anthony, and tould 
him that he must needs have one of his servants 
from him; he answered that it did not lie ‘in his 
power to give anie of them, but if it pleased him he 
might. command anie of them to doe him what service 
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they were able; the Kinge thanked him verie harte- 
ly, and tould him that he should command all his 
servants to doe the like ; then after some fewe wordes 
parley, the kinge brought Sir Anthony to his house 
and tould him he would take no leave of him, for he 
purposed to see him before he did sleepe; soe after 
we had supped at our own house, Sir Anthony, not 
thinkinge the Kinge would have seene him anie more 
that night, because it wexed late, he determined to 
have gone to his reste, but he was disappointed, for 
the Lord Steward came for him with sixteen torches 
and some twenty gentlemen to attend him, to bring 
Sir Anthony and all his companie to the Kinge, to 
spend that night with him; but, when we came 
where the Kinge was, such a spectacle wee did be- 
hould, which did almost ravish us with joye to see 
it. You shall understande that in the middle of the 
cittie of Casbeene there is a place which they call 
the buszard, made in fashion like the exchange in 
London, though not.so beautifull, yett three times as 
bigg, where they kepe shopes of alle maner of trades; 
for that time the shupkeepers had set forth their com- 
modities in the best manner, and themselves aparell- 
ed verie gallantly: in the middell of that place 
standeth a round thinge made with a seatte sette up 
with six pillars, about some ] over, 
on which place they use to sell aparell and other 
commodities ; that beinge bravely trimmed with rich 
carpets, both of gould and silver, and silke, and 
the Kiuge’s chaire of estate placed in the middell, 
the chaire being of silver platte, sett with turkiss 
and rubies verie thicke, and sixe greate diamones 
which did shew like stares, the seate beinge of rich 
searlatt imbrodered with pearle, and the multitude of 
lampes hanging aboute it were innumerable. The 
Kinge, when he came unto it, did cause Sir Anthony 
to ascend up into that princely throwne, and. stand- 
inge by the chaire with his Vizroy and other of his 
nobilitie, did take Sir Anthony by the hand, and 
willed him to sett downe in his chaire of estate; but 
Sir Anthony falinge on his knee, desired the Kinge 
to pardon him, for soe princely a place did not be- 
come him in regard he was but a subjecte himselfe. 
The Kinge swearing a great othe, which was by the 
sould of Mortus Aleey, that he should sitt in the 
chaire, and if the best Persiane of them all did 
greeve att it, he would presantly cutt off his head ; 
and takinge Sir Anthony by the hand bade him sett 
downe without feare, which Sir Anthony did, and 
when he was sett, the Kinge kissed him, and sayd, 
Brother thou dost well become this place, Then he 
caled for a stoule for Mr. Robert Sherley, which was 
presently brought, and he satt him close by his bro- 
ther Sir Anthony, and placing all of us of Sir An- 
thony’s companie reunde about the throne, sittinge 
on carpetts cross-legged, according to the countrie 
fashion; then came therein a royall banquett, with 
drumes and trumpetts soundinge before it, which 
were brought in by twenty-four noblemen, and when 
the drumes and trumpetts departed, the musick came 
in playinge with twenty women verie-richly aparell- 
ed, singinge and danncinge before the musicke ; soe, 
when the banquett was ended, the King arose, tak- 
inge Sir Anthony by the arme, and soe they walked 
arme in arme in every street, in the cittie, the twen- 
ty women goinge before singinge and dauncinge, and 
his noblemen coming after with each of them one 
of our companie by the hand, and at everie turning 
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there was varietie of musicke, and lam 
either side their streets, of seven ‘hig 
another, which made a glorious shew; and thus for 
the space of eight dayes and nights did we spend the 
time in sportinge and banqueting with all the pomps 
they could devise. Soe’ after the tenth day was ex. 
pired, the Kinge sent Sir Anthony twelve cammelles, 
three tents, verie large, with all kind of officiall 
houses belonginge to them, and household stuffe, 
six* mules, everie mule carrying four carpets, four of 
silke and gould, six of cleane silke, the rest verie 
faire carpets: allsoe he sent him fourteent horses, 
whereof two of them were for his own saddle, two 
for his brother, and the ten for ten of us; he sent 
fourteen saddles, whereof two of them were of 
platt, set verie thicke with turkisses.and rubies, two 
of gould platt, plaine, the other ten of velvett, im. 
brothered with silver, verie richly ; and soe much 
silyert as six men‘could carrie, intreatinge Sir An. 
thony to accept ef that small trifle for a month’s ex- 
pences; desiringe Sir Anthony that he would meete 
him some four dayes’ journey, with ten of his best men 
to attend him and his brother. Sir Anthony thinkinge 
the Kinge did it to make triall of our valore, called ten 
of us unto him, which were these ; myselfe, John 
Norri8, Thomas Davis, William Parrie,*Thomas Pow. 
ell, John Ward, John Parrott, Gabrioll Brookes, 
Arnold Roldcraft, Edward Vanthiuier, a Dutchman; 
and he tould us what he thought the King’s intent 
was; and willinge us to show ourselves like true 
Englishmen, if anie such occasion should happen. 
Soe ye next morninge we sette forward, accompanied 
by one of the Kinge’s gentlemen of his horse, to at 
tend us and be our guide, who did provide as vie- 
tualles in everie towne or place we passed through, 
paying never a penye; soe att the four dayes eod, 
somewhat in the evininge, we mett in a crosse way 
with ye kinge’s mules, who carried his provision— 
One of the kinge’s gentlemen tould us that the Kinge 
was att hand; soe within halfe an hour the Kinge 
overtooke us, havinge in his companye to the mum- 
ber of two hundred men following him. Soe when 
he was come to Sir Anthony, he tooke him about the 
middle and kissinge him two or three times, swore 
that he thought everie daye a yeare untill he sawe 
him; that nighte we supt with the Kinge in a greate 
house which the Kinge builded on purpose for trav- 
elers, for through the countrey-where it is pot well 
inhabitted, there the Kinge hath: built greate houses 
which they calle canes, for the marchants and other 
travelers to lodge in, and there you shall have both 
man’s meate and horse meate; that night at supper 
the hinge was verie pleasant with us, untill such time 
as one of his noblemen had angered him, upon some 
small ocasion, and then we went to rest. 
morninge the Kinge was stiring verie early, and be- 
inge in wrath caused this noblemen which had offend- 
ed him to be tied with chaines toa stake and ten of 
the kinge’s gentlemen to throwe quinces att him to the 
number of one hundred, the Kinge himselfe did throwe 
the first. Soe after they had throwen everie maa 
one quince, Sir Anthony stept to the Kinge \itreat- 
inge him. to pardon him and throwe no’ more; 
Kinge presently smiled and sayed, Brother it shall be 








* Sir Anthony Sherley says, sixteen mules. 


Of the value of sixteen thousand ducats, ibid. 
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as thou wilt have it, and caused him to be untied, and{atd after all this they did cutt his hamestringes; 
the nobleman came and kissed Sir Anthony’s hand./|this being finished, the Kinge leokinge upon him 
Soe that night we went twelve miles to a gallant/used these words: Villaine, be thou an example to 
tittie caled Cason, spendinge the time by the waye all other men; ™ “ . ° 
in hauckinge and huntinge, and we came into ye cittie| with that the man’s father came to entreat the Kinge 
in the eveninge where we were royally entertained he might carrie away his sonne: he sayde noe, here 
by the cittizens; the Kinge did lye at his owne/shall he lye and starve in this place, and he that 
palace, and wee were lodged in a nobleman’s house, cometh neere him to give him anie ayde shall be 
where we were entertained with all kind of dainties|served in the like manner. Well, after we had passed 
from the cittizens; about ten o’clock in the night|away three dayes with all varieties of sports, as 
we were sent for to meet the Kinge in the Piatse,/namely these, wrestlinge with men naked, fightinge 











which is a fayer place like unto Smithfield, standinge | 
in the middle of the towne; there we found the 
Kinge and his nobilitie, with greate store of torches, 
and round about the place were lampes hanged on 
the sides of their houses unlighted. Soe the Kinge 
tooke us upon the top of a territt and caused us to 
looke downe towards the lampes, which lighted all 
at the twinklinge of an eye, and likewise on the tops 
of all the houses in the cittie were lampes, which 
made a glorious shew thicker than the starrs in the 
sky; then there was such stately fire-workes made 
bya Turke, that Sir Anthony did wonder att, which 
seemed as if dragons were fightinge in the ayre, with 
manie other varieties, especially one fire-worke worth 
the notinge, which was thus, there was a greate 
fountaine of water in the Piatse, out of which from 
the verie bottom there would arise thinges like fishes, 
throwinge fire out of their mouihes about a dozen | 
yards highe, which we thought a greate wonder; soe) 
after these sights were past, there came in a gallant 
banquet with the sound of drume and trumpett. Soe 
when ye banquet was ended it was my chance to 
walke downe from the companie, being somewhat 
wearie of sittinge ¢rosse leged according to the 
tountrey manner, and goinge towards the Kinge’s 
ace gate, it was my fortune to meet with a verie 
gallant gentlewomen, who came runinge makinge 
such a cry that I did wonder att her; she came 
presently towards me and catched me by the arme. 
asked her what the matter was? she sayed there 
was one of the Kinge’s gentlemen would have abused 
her; soe as I was talkinge with her the Kinge came 
to us all alone, as his manner is for sometime he 
will go from the companie on the suddaine command- 
ing that no man shall followe him; he asked the 
woman why she cried? she answered that one of his 
servants would have abused her, and another did 
stand by and would not helpe her; the Kinge 
demanded where they were; shee sayed they were 
in his court; then the Kinge did take her by the 
hand, and goinge towards his palace gate, there came 
acouple of gentlemen forth of the gate; there they 
ate, sayed the woman, seinge that this is the man 
that would have abused me, and that is he that did 
stand by. The Kinge presently halowed, and im- 
mediate), there came runninge all the company both 
lords and others, but Sir Anthony was the first man 
that came to the Kinge; for they were alle afraid to 
re him calle, yet when his companye was come 
together, he asked once againe the cause of her 
tryinge, she sayed as she sayed before; then the 
Kinge caused the gentleman that did stand by and 
would not reskewe the weoman to have his two little 
—_ cutt off, and soe he kissed the Kinge’s foote 
and departed, but the other he put to cruele torments ; 
for first he caused his tongue to be cut off, then his 
eyelides, the crowne of his heade, his lips, his nose, 
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of cameles, and rames of Antelopes, beare baytinge, 
bull baytinge, and such other sports; we held on our 
journey to that famouse cittie of Ispahanne, ridinge 
through manie townes, but none worth the notinge, 
save only one which. was called Coome, where we 
were kindly received by the townsmen; there we 
rested one day and a night, but did hould on our 
journey haucking and huntinge by the way, where 
within three dayes we came within three miles of 
Ispahanne, where we lodged all night both the 
Kinge’s and all the rest of his lords. The next 
morning by nine of the clocke we made ourselves 
readie to attend the Kinge, whereafter we had ridden 
but one quarter of a mile, we saw in a vally the 
Kinge’s souldiers to the number of thirty thousand 
men, attendinge the Kinge’s cominge; who when 
they perceived the Kinge was att hand, the drumes 
and trumpetts made such a noyse as if heaven and 
earth had mett together, there was alsoe the heads of 
men carried uppon lonces. Soe after the Kinge had 
spoken to them they fell all intoe a half» moone, and 
marched after the Kinge’s traine. Soe when we 
came within two miles of the cittie the cittizens did 
meet him very gallantly apparelled, to the number of 
some ten thousand: they made a waye of taffetie and 
satten, lyinge upone the ground for the Kinge’s horse 
to ride upon; the Kinge when he sawe it gave them 
great thankes, which pleased the eittizens verie 
much; then the Kinge did take Sir Anthony by the 
hand, and willed him to ride his horse upon it, but 
Sir Anthony would not by anie meanes; soe when 
the Kinge sawe he would not, he called his guards 
to him and gave all the silkes and sattens to them, 
and they shared it among them: there we made-a 
stand, and the Kinge caused his lieutenant generall 
to see his souldiers skirmish,and some of his gentle- 
men beinge amongst them, did not behave themselves 
to the Kinge’s mind, and moreover his souldiers 
were not so perfect as the Kinge did expect they 
should ; wherupon he presently ran in amongst them 
with his sword drawne, like to an Hercules, and 
uppon a sudden he gave four of them their deathes 
wound; then did he grow more into blood and not 
sparinge anie, but cuttinge of the armes from divers 
of them; one gentleman, which did but onlye smile, 
the Kinge never lefte, and cominge for succore into 
our companie the Kinge gave him such a blowe on 
the middell, that the one halfe of his bodie fel] from 
the other. There we spent that ‘daye, and in the 
evening about sixe of the clocke we marched towards 
the cittie, where the governor leadinge the way, the 
young prince came ridinge fast by him, and jestin 

with him somewhat grosly about his wife, in regar 

she was a faire woman, the governor did use some 
unkind word to the prince, which made him angry, 
soe he came presently and tould the Kinge, who 
charged him to tuke his bowe and arrowes and shoot 
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him throwe, which he did immediately, and did 
shoot him throwe one of the thies, the governor pre- 
sently did alight of from his horse, aud came and 
kissed the prince’s feete, when the Kinge sawe it he 
came to the governor and kissed him, and made him 
vizroy of that province and ever after did impose 
greate trust into him; soe we entred the cittie and 
marched about in everie streete. Then the Kinge 
brought Sir Anthony to his house, which was pre- 
pared redie for his coming and willed him to have 
patience and he would see him againe in the morninge, 
then the Kinge went to his palace, and that night we 
rested. ‘There were slain that daye to the number 
of seven score, in regard of the extremitie of the 
heate and those which the Kinge himselfe did kill. 
Amionge the rest it was the Kinge’s fortune to kill 
one of Sir Anthony’s footmen being a Persian, who 
when the Kinge was tould of it he was exceedinge 
sorie, thinkinge he had bine a Christiane, and he 
came the next morninge in private to Sir Anthony 
and tould him he was exceedinge sorie, wishing it 
had bine his fortune to have slaine a dozen Persianes 
for him; Sir Anthony made answere that he was a 
Persiane; when the Kinge heard it he was exceedinge 
glad, and willed Sir Anthony to make choyce of any 
footman that he had; and thus much for our enter- 
tainement in Persia. 


Nowe will I treate of the maner, condition, and fashion 
of the Persianes. 


*¢ You shall understand that the countrey of Persia 
is far more pleasant for a stranger to live in than the 
Turke’s countrey, for this Kinge, since his coming to 
the crowne, hath brought this countrey into such 
subjection, that a man may travell throwe it with a 
rod in his hand, havinge no other weapon, without 
anye hurt. ‘The people are verie courteous and 
friendly to strangers, their aparell verie neat and 
comly; the men weare longe cotes to the small of 
their legge with greate roles on their heades of divers 
colours, caled turbans; they weare gownes furred 
with rich fur, for allthowe the countrey be exceedinge 
hott they alwaies weare furred gownes, the women 
are verie beautifull, for the better sort, in regard they 
weare vales over their heads, soe that the sune never 
shines on their faces; the women doe weare breeches 
as well as the men, and red velvett stockinges; the 
men have only one wife, but as manie concubines as 
they can keepe. A woman that is married and is 
proved to commit adulterie, she is presently burnt. 

* * 


Moreover, as the Turkes doe hould the kindred of 
Mahomett in greate reverence amongst them, soe the 
Persianes doe contrarie unto them, for you shall see 
in everie towne thorough the kingdom of Persia once 
a day one walk along the streetes with an ax on his 
shoulder, and speaking these words with a loud 
voyce, that if any man doe hould Mahomet’s kindred 
to be better than anie other man, or if any one doe 
say that he is of his kindred, he shall presently lose 
his head ; for I myselfe sawe a Turke that was in Is- 

ahane come to the fellowe and say that he was of 
Mahomet’s kindred, and in that opinion he would 
dye, and so kneeled down, layinge his head upon a 
blocke, and the fellowe immediately cut off his head. 
Their beleef is in God the father and Mortus Aleey, 





and they hould Mahomet to be a greate prophett, 
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they have churches, and verie fayre church yards, 
which they keepe verie cleane, with a pulpitt in the 
middell of the church yard, and likewise a fountaine 
which they likewise use to wash them in hefore they 
goe to prayer ; they have also, as they terme the holy 
men, which they call Saintones, whom they putt much 
trust unto, that they can tell them what shall happen 
to them, if they take a journey in hand. These men go 
naked without shirts, onely they have a felt gowneof 
blewe; and every yeare, on that daye that Mortus 
Aleey dyed, they will slash themselves all over their 
armes and brests with knives, in most piteous maner, 
that sometimes they dye with it; their priests goe 
aparelled in white, and preach everie Fryday, for that 
day is their saboth; they pray with greate devotion, 
for 1 myselfe have seen them at their prayers with 
such zeal that they have fallen into a sound; they 
keepe their lent much about the time that we doe 
here in England, and they call it their Bairum; it 
lasteth twenty-eight dayes, and all the daye they eat 
not meat untill the south starr doe apeare and then 
they go to their victuales, and then will they 
sport themselves all night; the better sort of them 
doe never at this or anie other time drinke wine 
except they have a license from the Kinge, and 
sometime the Kinge in his humer will cause a pro- 
clamation to be made that for three dayes anie man 
may drinke wine att his pleasure; then sometimes 
you shall see them drinke and then will the Kinge 
take greate delight to walk up and downe the cittie 
to see them ; but he that is found drunke when those 
three dayes are expired shall presently lose his head. 
All Christianes are allowed to drinke wine, and all 
the Kinge’s servants; the countrey is verie well 
furnished with all kinds of fruit; they have great 
store of wheat, soe that bread is verye cheap, and 
vituales at a verye good rate; the most of their feed- 
inge is rice, dressed divers kind of ways ; the Kinge 
will goe in private to their markets to see what order 
they keepe. For two yeares before our cominge into 
the countrey, the Kinge had bene in the market at 
Ispahane, and fallinge in talke with a fellowe that 
sold milke, he asked him how the governor of that 
place where he dwelt did behave himselfe; why, 
sayed the fellowe, beinge of a bould spiritte, if 1 was 
in his place I would bringe the Kinge a dozen heads 
a weeke of villaines that rob up and downe the coun- 
trey, soe that we can scarce goe a stone’s cast from 
our houses but we shall be robbed, and the governor 
doth beare with them, and takes money of them to 
lett them live in that fashion; the Kinge hearinge 
this, liked the fellowe well, desiringe him to come 
to the court next morninge, and he would shew him 
the Kinge’s house, bidinge him when he came to 
aske some of the Kinge’s gard for one Abbas, the 
fellowe sayed he would ; soe when the Kinge came 
to the court he gave order with his guard when such 
a fellow came to speake with one Abbas the next 
morninge they should bringe him to him; well, the 
next morninge the man came accordinge to his prom- 
ise, who demanded of some of the gard for one Ab- 
bas, soe they brought him presently to the Kinge’s bed 
chamber; when the King heard that he was come, he 
caused him to be brought in unto him; when the maa 
did perceave that it was the Kinge, he fell downe 
on his knees, asking him forgivenes ; the ~~ com- 
anded him to stand up, and sent for aperele for him, 
and gave him’the comand of fifty men, charginge him 
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jrstto bring the governor to him, which he did within 
three dayes after, who presantly lost his head; then 
the Kinge charged him to bringe him twelve heads 
ofthose villaines which robbed in the countrey the 
next weeke followinge, or else he should lose his 
owne. Soe he tooke his leave of the Kinge for that 
time, and within foure days after he brought the 
Kinge twenty heads; when the Kinge sawe that, he 
gave him the command of fifty men more, and made 
him governor of that place, and he behaved himselfe 
soe well that he brought the countrey in one monthe’s 
space to such quietnesse, that a man might walke 
with arod in his hand without hurt; the Kinge, after 
asmall time, did take such a likinge of him, that he 
made him captaine of his guard, and gave him the 
comand of a thousand men to keepe the boarders of 
his countrey. 

«]t happened upon a time, that the Kinge beinge 
in progresse, for this is his custome, he doth never 
trouble his countrey with carrages, but hath carrages 
of his owne for that purpose, and all-his nobilitie ; 
the Kinge in the waye did overtake some carrages of 
this newe made governor, whereof were six moyles 
laden; the middle moyle havinge his carrage cover- 
ed with a carpitt wrought with silke and gould; he 
demandinge of the men whose carrage it was ; one 
made answere that it was the Lord Mustriffa’s cap- 
taine of his gard, for soe the Kinge had created him; 
the Kinge that night did lodge in his tents ; this new 
made lord came to the court somewhat late, but when 
the Kinge did heare of his cominge he presently did 
calle for him, and tould him that he did overtake his 
carrages, whereof there was one moyle that was 
covered with a gould carpitt, which ladinge, sayde 
the Kinge, I must have; he presantly did fale on his 
knees, and intreated the Kinge to take all the reste; 
for that was all the wealth he had, the Kinge pre- 
santly was in greatt rage against him, and caused him 
tobe Jaden with irones, and went presantly where: 
his carrage was; there findinge it to be a chest, he 
caused it to be broken open, and there he found 
nothinge but his ould cloeths and his milke-payles, 
which he used to sell his milke with; when the 
Kinge sawe it he presantly wept, because he had 
done him soe much wronge; then he asked him why 
he did keepe those soe safe; he answered, that the 
favors of princes sometimes are lost for a small falt, 
and his fortune may in time proove soe had, in regard 
there weare manie in the court which did envie his 
honor and fortunes he had receaved, which made me 
teserve those if such a chance should happen to gett 
me my livinge; the Kinge presantly caused them to 
be burnt, and created him a duke, addinge four 
thousand tommannes a year to his livinge, which is 
eight thousand pounds English, and at oure beinge 
there he was most in favoure with the kinge; was 
absolutely a man of the bravest courage ia the court, 
and did use Sir Anthony verie kindly and all his 
company, but espetially myselfe, for I did receive 
manie kindnesses from him, and in this fashion hath 
this Kinge exalted manie poore men to honoure since 
his cominge to the crowne; the Kinge’s disposition 
is noted by his aparell which he wears that day, for 
that daye which he weareth blacke he is comonly 
melancoly and civell ; if he weare white or greene, 
yellowe, or any other light color, he is comonly 
merrie; but when he weareth red, then all the court 
is afrayed of him, for he will be shure to kill some 
bodie that day, I have offtimes noted it; they have 
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marshall lawe in the countrey; for if a man be found 
to steele the worthe of sixpence, he is presantly 
hanged at the next tree, by order of the governor of 
that place wherein he is taken; for everie little town 
or village hath his governor, or as they cal] them, 
cadees, and comonly where the Kinge is he will 
give justice himselfe; the Kinge doth ever ride with 
a greate trayne, to the number of five or six hundred’ 
men in his companie; they are verie expert in their 
peeces of musketts ; for although there are some who 
have writtan now of latte, that they had not the use 
of peeces untill our cominge into the countrey, thus 
much I must wright to their prayse; that I did never 
see better barralles of musketts than I did see there ; 
and the Kinge hath hard by ,his court at Ispahane 
about two hundred men att worke only makinge of 
peeces, bowes and arrowes, swords and targetts ; and 
thus concerninge the fashion, manner, and custome 
of the Persians. 

« Now to the former matter; I shewed you before 
howe the Kinge sent us fourteen horses att Casbeene, 
with other provision to attend him from thence to 
Ispahane, leavinge the rest of our eompanie behind 
us under the conduct of Mr. Abell Pinson, who was 
then steward to Sir Anthony, which were to the 
number of twenty-four persones, English, French, 
Greekes, and Pertians, who were gallantly furnished 
by the viceroy of the whole kingdome, everie man 
his horse and furniture accordinge to his vocation, 
and were conducted by one of his owne gentlemen 
from Casbeene to Ispahane, where after their cominge 
to us we stayed there six months, without anie 
remove, spendinge our time in hauckinge, huntinge, 
and other sports; in the which time the Kinge was 
resolved to send Mr. Robert Sherley to the Queene 
of England with a verie rich presant, only to shew 
how much he honored her, but Sir Anthony altered 
the Kinge’s mind, perswadinge him to send all the 
princes in Christendome, which he was assured the 
Queene would like well of, and to be in league with 
them all, and he would undertake to accomplish the 
embassage, and moreover that he would maintaine 
wars against the ‘Turke, on that side of him, and he 
would worke soe with the Christian Princes, that 
they should maintaine warrs on the other side, and 
soe by that meanes overthrowe him ; to which matter 
the Kinge was exceedinge glad of, givinge Sir An- 
thony manie thankes for his good invention, and 
presently he sent away the Turke’s ambassador, who 
was come thither to renewe the league betweene the 
greate Turke and the Kinge of Persia, commandinge 
him to tell his master that he would never reste un- 
till he were in the field against him; at which 


answeare of the Kinge, the Persians did much 


rejoyce, for there was an ould proverb in Persia, that 
there should eome a Christian from farr into their 
ine all 
their right from the greate Turke, which the Persians 
in former times had lost; yet after ail this was con- 
cluded upon, the Kinge was verie loth to part from 
Sir Anthony. and offered him to be lieutenant-generatl 
of all his forces against the Turke; which offer Sir 
Anthony did highly imbrace, yet in regard he was a 
man of greater note than his brother was, did make 
choyce to goe of this embasseye, and to returne.againe 
with as much speede as he possible could ; but (male 
fortuna) did happen on him by the waye. Then Sir 
Anthony did request the kinge to send a Persian 
alonge with him, some man of account, to witness 











with him how much the kinge did imbrace the love 
of the Christiane princes; the kinge did verie well 
like of his motion, and made choice of one which had 
followed him longe whose name was Seane Olibege ;* 
the kinge created him a lord, and allowed him six- 
teen men to attend on him; moreover, the kinge 
promised Sir Anthony that he would send preseuts 
to everie prince of a greate vallue. Well, after all 
these matters were concluded on, there came to us a 
Franciscan frier to Ispahane, and tould sir Anthony 
in regard he was a Christian he was the more bould- 
er to come to him, and tould him moreover that there 
was another fiier cominge, a Dominican frier, who 
was bishop of Antioch, a Portingall born, and he 
was goinge of greate busines to the Kinge of Spaine : 
his request was this, that Sir Anthony would gett 
him that favore from the kinge that he might goe 
aparelled in his owne weed or habit, which favore 
Sir Anthony did obtaine of the kinge, and the next 
day Sir Anthony did goe and meete him fonr miles 
forth of Ispahane, with one hundred horse to attend 
him, and soe he brought him into the cittie and 
lodged him in his owne house: the next day after 
he brought him to the kinge, who received him for 
Sir. Anthony’s sake verie royally, and the kinge gave 
him a erncifix of gould sette with diamonds, turkes, 
and rubies, which crucifix was sent the kinge from 
Presbiter Jhan, as the kinge himselfe did shewe unto 
us. The kinge asked the frier where he had travel- 
led—the frier answeared, that he was sent from the 
Pope, as his deputie, into those parts amongst the 
Christians ; the Pope! saide the kinge, what is he? 
allthough he did kuow verre well what he was, yett 
did he make as though he had never heard of him; 
the frier made answeare that the Pope was Christ’s 
vicar upon earth to pardon and forgive sinnes: then, 
quothe the kinge, he must needs be a Verie ould man 
if he have beene here on earth ever since Christ, was 
crucified by the Jewes: nay, said the frier, there 
hath beene manie popes since that time, for when one 
dieth another cometh into his place: what, saide the 
kinge, are they earthly men born in Italie or in 
Rome ? yes, saide the frier : but have they att anie 
time talked with Christ or God the father, sayd the 
kinge ; no, quothe the frier: then the kinge made 
this answeare ;—I doe not believe that anie man on 
earth can pardon or forgive sines but God the father; 
and for Christe, said the kinge, [ doe hould him to 
be a greate prophete, yea, the greatest that ever was, 
and I doe thinke verily that if anie man could forgive 
sins it was hee ; for [ have read that he did greate 
miracles when he was upon the earth : he’'was born 
of a woman, but as I have read the angel of God 
came to her and breathed on her, and soe was he 
conceived. I have read, likewise, of his crucifying 
by the Jewes, which doth make me hate them, for 
to this houre there is none suffered to live in my 
countrey. The frier was stricken mute, and we all 
did wonder to heare the kinge reason soe exceeding 
well, in regard he was a heathen ; but he tould Sir 
Anthony he was allmoste a Christian in heart since 
his cominge unto him. Soe after we had stayd 
there two weekes longer the kinge’s letteres were 
readie to all the Christiane princes, which Sir Antho- 
ny received from the kinge ; soe we tooke our leave 
of Ispahane, and the kinge brought us two dayes 
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|journey, and did take his leave of Sir Anthony verig 
,sorrowfull ; and did take his brother Mr. Rober 
Sherley by the hand, whom we left behind us, and 
the kinge saide to Sir Anthony that he would use 
him as his owne sone, and that he should never want 
soe longe as he was kinge of Persia. ‘Then he gaye 
Sir Anthony a seale of gould, and saide, Brother, 
whatssever thou dust seale unto, be it to the worth 
of my kingdome and I will see it paide : soe the 
kinge kissed Sir Anthony three or four times, and 
kissed us all, and saide that if we did retutne againe 
we should receive greate honore. Soe we departed 
from the kinge accompanied by the false frier, who 
in the end, as you shall heare hereafter, would have 
betrayed us with his villainie ; but Seane Olibeg, 
that was to come along with us, stayed behind for 
the presents, because theye were not ready, and he 
was to come to us at [ ] where 
we were to take shippinge ; and soe much for that 
part. 

Here Manwaring’s narrative breaks off, and we 
can discover no traces of his having afterwards re 
sumed it. Sir Anthony Sherley’s relation, also, con- 
cludes at the same period. We regret exceedingly 
that we are unable to give any farther account of the 
particular circumstances attending this unexampled 
mission, unless any reliance can be placed on the 
play to which the romantic adventures of the three 
brothers gave birth, entitled, The three English Broth 
ers—Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Mr. Robert Sherley; 
London, 1607: written by John Day, William 
Rowley, and George Wilkins. ‘The authors, indeed, 
in the prologue, profess to have adhered to the 
facts— 


Clothing our truth within an argument, 
Fitting the stage and your attention, 
Yet not so hid but that she may appear 
To be herself, even Truth.— 


It is manifest, however, tiat they have, for the 
sake of the drama, mixed a considerable degree of 
fiction with actual fact. In some particulars, how 
ever, the play is probably more accurate. It repre- 
sents Sir Anthony as having arrived at the court of 
Russia, and being imprisoned through the machina 
tions of his colleague, and pe teen, released, and 
the latter disgraced ; that he next went to Rome, 
and was well received by the Pope, and thence pro 
ceeded to Venice, but, in every place, was thwarted 
and impeded by Cuchin Allibi. ‘The failure of the 
embassage is attributed, by Sherley, to this person; 
and he also obs¢urely hints at the injury done him 
by the ungrateful friar, mentioned in the text. 

Sir Anthony’s subsequent movements are envels 
oped in considerable obscurity ; but there is, reason 
to believe, that, feeling acutely the unfortunate result 
of his embassy, he never ventured to return to Per 
sia. It appears from Wadsworth’s English and Span 
ish Pilgrim, that, amongst the English resident at 
the court of Spain, about the year 1625, “ the first 
and foremost is Sir Anthony Sherley, who stiles 
himselfe Earle of the sacred Roman Empire,* and 





* There is some difficulty in ascertaining whether 
Sir Anthony or Robert Sherley, or both, were created 
Counts of the Roman Empire. Baker states, that 





* Cuchin Allibi.—Sherley. 





Sir Robert Sherley was made an Earl of the Empire 
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yath, from his Catholic majesty, a pension of 2000 
juckets per annum, all which, in respect of his pro- 
iigality, is as much as nothing. This Sir Anthony 
Sherley is a great plotter and projector in matters of 
state, and undertakes, by sea-stratagems, to invade 
ud ruinate his native country a just treatise of 
whose passages would take vu» a whole volume.’’* 
The King of Spain, also, made him admiral of the 
Levant. 

The honors thus showered upon a subject excited 
the displeasure or jealousy of James the Ist, who 
adered him to return to England, a mandate which 
Sherley did not think fit to obey. According to 
Grainger, he died in Spain, in the year 1630. 

These are all the particulars we have been able to 
collect of the life of this hervic gentleman, Sir An- 
thony Sherley, whose adventures have more the air 
of an Arabian story or oriental fiction, than that of 
ral life. Born ata period when the spirit of chivalry 
yet lingered in the land, he united daring enterprise 
with political knowledge and statesman-like aequire- 
ments» He belonged to that glorious race of men, 
who seem to have been raised up but to dazzle the 
world with their brightness for a few years, and to 
make it regret that they have left no descendants. 

Sir Anthony was of a grave and imposing exterior, 
ad of a dignified and commanding deportment. 
Elevated in sentiment, noble in heart, and undaunted 
inresolution, he had a singular power of attracting 
the attention, and securing the affections of men. 
Hewas bold in the conception, and prompt in the 
execution, of what he undertook; and whatever was 
connected with it—whatever was likely to contribute 
to its success, he seized with eagerness, and improved 
with diligence and caution. As a traveller, he did 
wot, like sone of a different sort, exercise his judg- 
ment on the superficial appearances of things, and tell 
of the wonders which he saw; but he looked into 
the perfections and defects of governments, and 
investigated the forms of states. 

We have only space to say a few words of his two 
bothers. When Sir Anthony was about to depart 
ftom Persia, the king requested, in a very compli- 
mentary style, that his brother, Robert might stay 
behind. ‘I'he wish of Shah-Abbas was no sooner 
etpressed, than Robert, with great frankness and 
alaerity, acceded to-it, and he accordingly remained 
athe Persian court with five of his companions. 
Two years having elapsed, and no tidings received of 

important embassy, the king began to regard 
Robert more unfavourably than he had hitherto done, 
but he soon found meaiis to regain the royal favour. 
He obtained ‘freedom of conscience throughout the 
ty Rodolphus, the Roman Emperor. Wadsworth, 
dthough of less authority than Baker, was himself, 
in 1623, at Madrid, where he lived for two years : 
ind he asserts, that Sir Anthony assumed this title. 

er, on the other hand, would hardly state a fact 
ofthis kind without some foundation ; and that he 
meant Sir Robert, is evident from what follows.— 
Daker’s Chronicles, 412. The late Lord Orford 
meant to have cleared up these mistakes respecting 
ke two brothers, and had made many notes on the 
subject.—Jiken’s Biog. Dict, Art. Sherley. 


* Wadsworth’s English and Spanish Pilgrim, 
lond. 1630, 
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Persian dominions for all Christians; and the king, 
as a still greater token of his afiection, bestowed his 


niece* upon him in marriage. Three successive 
Persian ambassadors were afterwards despatched to 
the princes of Christendom; and lastly, Robert 
Sherley himself, who came as ambassador to James 
the First in 1612, with the offer of a free commerce 
with Persia. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Teresia, who, during ber residence in England, 
brought him a son, to whom the queen stood god- 
mother, and Prince Henry godfather. He left his 
child in England, and set out with his lady on his 
return to Persia, and Fuller says, died on the voyage.t 
Sir Anthony draws a fine character of his brother, 
Robert, which we should have introduced, but for 
the reason before-mentioned. 

Sir Thomas Sherley was knighted in 1589, and 
‘being ashamed,” says Fuller, * to see the trophies 
and achievements of his two younger brothers worn 
like flowers in the breasts of princes, while he him- 
self withered upon the stalk he grew on, left his aged 
father, and, it is said, a fair inheritance in Sussex, 
and forthwith undertook several voyages into foreign 
parts, to the great honor of his nation, but small en- 
richment of himself.” 

Although this-article has extended to an unusual 
length, we close it with reluctance, obliged, as we 
are, to omit, for want of room, many things which 
might have assisted the reader in estimating the true 
motives of the enterprize above related, as well as. 
the character of this illustrious fraternity. 


From the Nickleby Papers. ' 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Throws some light upon Nicholas’s love ; but whether 
for good or evil the reader must determine. 


Arter an anxious consideration of the painful and 
embarrassing position in which he was placed, 
Nicholas decided that he ought to lose no time in 
frankly stating it to the kind brothers. Availing him- 
self of the first opportunity of being alone with Mr. 
Charles Cheeryble at the close of the next day, he 
accordingly related Smike’s little history, and modest- 
ly but firmly expressed his hope that the good old 
gentleman would, under such eircumstances as he 
described, hold bim justified in adopting the extreme 
course of interfering between parent and child, and 
upholding the latter in his disobedience ; even though 
his horror and dread of his father might seem, and 
would doubtless be represented as, a thing so repul- 
sive and unnatural, as to render those who counte- 
nanced hiurin it, fit objects of general detestation and 
abhorrence. ; 

“So deeply-rooted does this horror of this man ap- 





* Carte says, she was sister to one of the hing’s 


sultanas. : 
¢ The Preacher’s Travels, Lond. 1611—Baker’s 


Chronicles—Fuller’s Worthies. 
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pear to be,” said Nicholas, “that J can hardly believe 
he really is his son. Nature foes not seem to have 
implanted in his breast one lingering feeling of af- 
fection for hm, and surely she can never err.” 

«s My dear sir,” replied brother Charles, “ you fall 
into the very common mistake of charging upon 
Nature, matters with which she has not the smallest 
connexion, and for which she is in no way responsi- 
ble. Men talk of nature as an abstract thing, and 
lose sight of what is natural while they do so. Here 
is a poor lad who has never felt a parent’s care, who 
has scarcely known anything all his life but suffering 
and sorrow, presented to a man who he is told is his 
father, and whose first act is to signify his intention 
of putting an end to his short term of happiness: of 
consigning him to his old fate, and taking him from 
the only friend he has ever had—which is yourself. 
If nature, in such a case, put into that lad’s breast 
but one secret prompting whith urged him towards 
his father and away from you, she would be a liar 
and an idiot.” 

Nicholas was delighted to find that the old gentle- 


say something more to the same purpose made no 
reply. 

«* The same mistake presents itself to me, in one 
shape or other, at every turn,” said brother Charles. 
* Parents who never showed their love, complain of 
want of natural affection in their children—children 
who never showed their duty, complain of want of 
natural feeJing in their parents—law-makers who find 
both so miserable that their affections have never had 
enough of life’s sun to develop them, are loud in their 
moralizings over parents and children too, and cry 
that the very ties of nature aredisregarded. Natural 
affections and instincts, my dear sir, are the most| 
beautiful of the Almighty’s works, but like other| 
beautiful works of His, they must be reared and fos- 
tered, or it is as natural that they should be wholly 
obscured, and that new feelings should usurp their 
place, as it is that the sweetest productions of the 
earth left untended, should be choked with weeds 
and briars. I wish we could be brought to consider 
this, and remembering natural obligations a little 
more at the right time, talk about them a little less at 
the wrong one.” 

After this, brother Charles, who had talked him- 
self into a great heat, stopped to cool a little, and 
then continued :— 

**] dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I 
have listened to your recital’ with so little astonish- 
ment. That is easily explained—your uncle has 
been here this morning.” 

Nicholas coloured, and drew back a step or two. 

“ Yes,” said the old gentleman, tapping his desk 
emphatically, “*here—in this room. He would lis- 
ten neither to reason, feeling, nor justice. But bro- 
ther Ned was hard upon him—brother Ned, sir, 
might have melted a paving-stone.” 

** He came to——”’ said Nicholas. 

“To complain of you,”’ returned brother Charles, 
“to poison our ears with calumnies and falsehoods; 
but he came on a fruitless errand, and went away 
with some wholesome truths in his ear besides. 
Brother Ned, my dear Mr. Nickleby—brother Ned, 
sir, is a perfect lion. So is Tim Linkinwater—Tim 
is quite a lion. We had Tim in to face him at first, 
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and Tim was at him, sir, before you could say * Jack 
Robinson.’ ” 

** How can I ever thank you, for all the deep obli- 
gations you impose upon me every day?” said Ni- 
cholas: 

‘By keeping silence upon the subject, my dear 
sir,”’ returned brother Charies. * You shall be right. 
ed. At least you shall not be wronged. Nobody 
belonging to you shall be wronged. ‘They shall not 
hurt a hair of your head, or the boy’s head, or your 
mother’s head, or your sister’s head. I have said it, 
brother Ned has said it, ‘Tim Linkinwater has said 
it. We have all said it, and we’ll all do it. I have 
seen the father—if he is the father—and I suppose he 
must be. He is a barbarian and a hypocrite, Mr. 
Nickleby. I told him, * You are a barbarian, sir, | 
did. I said, “‘ You’re a barbarian, sir.’ And I’m 
giad of it—I am very glad I told him he was a bar. 
barian—very glad, indeed !” 

By this time brother Charles was in such a very 
warm state of indignation, that Nicholas thought he 
might venture to put in a word, but the moment he 


man spoke so warmly, and in the hope that he might essayed to do so, Mr. Cheeryble laid his hand softly 


upon his arm, and pointed toa chair. 

“The subject is at an end for the present,” said 
the old gentleman, wiping his face. ‘ Don’t revive 
it by a single word. 1am going to speak upon ano 
ther subject—a confidential subject, Mr. Nickleby,’ 
We must be cool again, we must be cool.” 

After two or three turns acruss the room he re 
sumed his seat, and drawing his chair nearer to that 
on which Nicholas was seated, said 

**T am about to employ you, my dear sir, on a con- 
fidential and delicate mission.” 

** You might employ many a more able messenger, 
sir,’’ said Nicholas, ** but a more trustworthy or zeal- 
ous one, I may be bold to say, you could not find.” 

“Of that | am well assured,” returned brother 
Charles, “well assured. You will give me credit 
for thinking so, when I tell you, that the object of 
this mission is a young lady.” 

“ A young lady, sir!” cried Nicholas, quite trem- 
bling for the moment with his eagerness to hear more. 

** A very beautiful young lady,” said Mr. Cheery- 
ble, gravely. 

** Pray go on, sir,” returned Nicholas. 

“I am thioking how to do so,” said brother 
Charles—sadly, as it seemed to his young friend, 
and with an expression allied to pain. ‘ You acel 
dentally saw a young lady in this room one morning, 
my dear sir, in a fainting fit. Do you remember! 
Perhaps you have forgotten——” 

* Oh ne,” replied Nicholas, hurriedly. “I—I—re 
member it very well indeed.” 

« She is the lady I speak of,”’ said brother Charles. 
Like the famous parrot, Nicholas thought a great 
deal, but was unable to utter a word. 

“ Shefis the daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, “ofa 
lady who, when she was a beautiful girl herself, 

I was very many years younger, l—it seems @ 
strange word for me to utter now—I loved very deat 
ly. You will smile, perhaps, to hear a grey-h 
man talk about such things: you will not offend me, 
for when I was as young as you, I dare say Is 
have done the same.”’ 

' ‘TI have no such inclination, indeed,” said Niche 
as. . 
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« My dear brother Ned,” continued Mr. Cheeryble, 
«was to have married her sister, but she died. She 
isdead too now, and has been for many years. She 
parried—her choice ; and I wish I could add that her 
sferlife was as happy, as God knows I ever prayed 
itmight be !”” 

Ashort silence intervened, which Nicholas made 
yo effort to break. 

«If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his 
jend, a8 in the deepest truth of my own heart I ever 
hoped (for her sake) it would, his life would have 
heen one of peace and happiness,” said the old gen- 
teman, calmly. “It will be enough to say that this 
was not the case—that she was not happy—that they 
fell into complicated distresses and difficulties—that 
she came, twelve months before her death, to appeal 
wmy old friendship; sadly changed, sadly altered, 
broken-spirited from suffering and ill-usage, and al- 
most broken-hearted. He readily availed himself of 
the money which, to give her but one hour’s peace 
ofmind, 1 would have poured out as freely as water 
nay, he often sent her back for more—and yet even 
while he squandered it, he made the very success of 
these, her applications to me, the ground-work of 
evel taunts and jeers, ptotesting that he knew she 
thought with bitter remorse of the choice she had 
made, that she had married him froin motives of in- 
rest and vanity, (he was a gay youug man with 

t friends about him when she chose him for her 
husband,) and venting in short upon her, by every 
unjust and unkind means, the bitterness of that ruin 
ad disappointment which had beeu brought about by 
his profligacy alone. In those times this young lady 
wasamere child. I never saw her again until that 
nosing when you saw her also, but my nephew, 
Frank, - 

Nicholas started, and indistinctly apolgizing for 
ihe interruption, bey ged his patron to proceed. 

“My nephew, Frank, I say,” resumed Mr, Cheery- 
ble, “ encountered her by accident, and lost sight of 
her almost in a minute afterwards, within two days 
ifier he returned to England. Her father lay in some 
secret place to avoid his creditors, reduced, between 
tickness and poverty, to the verge of death, and she, 
ichild,-we might almost think, if we did not know 
the wisdom of all Heaven’s decrees—who should 
lave blessed a better man, was steadily braving pri- 
vation, degradation, and every thing most terrible to 
sch a young and delicate creature’s heart, for the 
purpose of supporting him. She was attended, sir,” 
aid brother Charles, * in these reverses, by one 
fuithful creature, who had been, in old times, a poor 
Kitchen wench in the family, who was then their 
sditary servant, but who might have been, for the 
wth and fidelity of her heart—who might have 
been—ah ! the wife of Tim Linkinwater himself, 
sir! 

Pursuing this econium upon the poor follower with 
such energy and relish as no words can describe, 
bother Charles leant back in his chair, and deliver- 
od the remainder of his relation with greater compo- 
sure, 

It was in substance this :—That proudly resisting 
ill offers of permanent aid and support from her late 
mother’s friends, because they were made condition- 
ilupon her quitting the wretched man, her father, 
vho had no tends left, and shrinking with instinct- 
We delicacy from appealing in their behalf to that 
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true and noble heart which he hated, and had, through 
its greatest and purest goodness, deeply wronged by 
misconstruction and ill report, this young girl had 
struggled alone and unassisted to maintain him by the 
labour of herhands. That through the utmost depths 
of poverty and affliction she had toiled, never turn- 
ing aside for an instant from her task, never wearied 
by the petulant gloom of a sick man sustained by no 
consoling recollections of the past or hopes of the 
future ; never repining for the comforts she had re- 
jected, or bewailing the hard lot she had voluntari- 
ly incurred. ‘That every little accomplishment she 
had acquired in happier days had been put into 
requisition for this purpose, and directed to this one 
end. That for two long years, toiling by day and 
often too by night, working at the needle, the pen- 
cil, and the pen, and submitting, as a daily gover- 
ness, to such caprices and indignities as women 
(with daughters too) too often Jove to inflict upon 
their own sex when they serve in such capacities, as 
though in jealousy of their superior intelligence which 
they are necessitated to employ,—indignities, in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of every hundred, heaped upon per- 
sons immeasurably and incalculably their betters, but 
outweighing in comparison any that the most heart- 
less blackleg would put upon his groom—that for 
two long years by dint of labouring in all these capaci- 
ties and wearying in none, she had not succeedéd in 
the sole aim and object of her life, but that over- 
whelmed by accumulated difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, she had been compelled to seek out her 
mother’s old friend, and, with a bursting heart, to 
confide in him at last. 

“‘1f I had been poor,” said brother Charles, with 
sparkling eyes; “If J had been poor, Mr. Nickleby, 
my dear sir, which, thank God I am not, I would 
have denied myself—of course any body would 
under such circumstances—the commonest neces- 
saries of life, to help her. As it is, the task is a 
difficult one. If her father were dead, nothing could 
be easier, for then she should share and cheer the hap- 
piest home that brother Ned and I could have, as if she 
were our child or sister. But he is stil] alive. Nobody 
can help him—that has been tried a thousand times ; 
he was not abandoned by all without good cause, I 
know.” 

** Cannot she be persuaded to——” Nicholas hesi- 
tated when he had got thus far. 

“To leave him?” said brouber Charles. Who 
could entreat a child to desert her parent? Such en- 
treaties, limited to her seeing him occasionally, have 
been been urged upon her—not by me—but always 
with the same result.” 

“Js he kind to her?” said Nicholas. “ Does he 
requite her affection 1” 

«True kindness, considerate self-denying kind- 
ness, is not in his nature,’ returned Mr. Cheeryble. 
‘Such kindness as he knows, he regards her with, 
I believe. The mother was a gentle, loving, confi- 
ding creature, and although he wounded her from 
their marriage till her death as cruelly and wantonly 
as ever man did, she never ceased tolove him. She 
commended him on her death-bed to her child’s care. 
Her child has never forgotten it, and never will.” 

“Have you no influence over him?” asked 
Nicholas. 

«*I, my dear sir! The last man in the world. 
Such is his jealousy and hatred of me, that if he 
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knew his daughter had opened her heart to me, he 
would render her life miserable with his reproaches ; 
although this is the inconsistency and selfishness of 
his character—although if he knew that every penny 
she had came from me, he would not relinquish one 

ersonal desire that the most reckless expenditure of 
on scanty stock could gratify.” 

“An unnatural scoundrel!” said Nicholas indig- 
nantly. 

**We will use no harsh terms,’’ said brother 
Charles, in a gentle voice ; “ but accommodate our- 
selves to the circumstances in which this young lady 
is placed. Such assistance as I have prevailed upon 
her to accept, I have been obliged, at her own earn- 
est request, to dole out in the smallest portions, lest 
he, finding how easily money was procured, should 
squander it even more lightly than he is accustomed 
todo. She has come to and fro, to and fro, seeretly 
and by night, to take even this; and I cannot bear 
that things should go on in this way, Mr. Nickleby 
—I really cannot bear it.” 

Then it came out by little and little, how that the 
twins had been revolving in their good old heads 
manifold plans and schemes for helping this young 
lady in the most delicate and considerate way, and so 
that her father should not suspect the source whence 
the aid was derived ; and how they had at last come to 
the conclusion, that the best course would be to make 
a feint of purchasing her Jittle drawings and ornament- 
al work at a high price, and keeping up a constant de- 
mand for the same. For the furtherance of which end 
and object it was necessary that somebody should 
represent the dealer in such commodities, and after 
great deliberation they had pitched upon Nicholas 
to support this character. 

**He knows me,” said brother Charles, “and he 
knows my brother Ned. Neither of us would do. 
Frank is a very good fellow—a very fine fellow— 
but we are afraid that he might be a little flighty and 
thoughtless in such a delicate matter, and that he 
might, perhaps—that he might, in short be too sus- 
ceptible (for she is a beautiful creature, Sir; just 
what her poor mother was,) and falling in love with 
her before he well knew his own mind, carry pain 
and sorrow into that innocent breast, which we would 
be the humble instruments of gradually making hap- 
py: He took an extraordinary interest in her for- 
tunes when he first happened to encounter her; and 
we gather from the inquiries we have made of him 
that it was she in whose behalf he made that turmoil 
which led to you first aequarintance.” 

Nicholas stammered out that he had before sus- 
pected the possibility of such a thing; and in expla- 
nation of its having occurred to him, described when 
and where he had seen the young lady himself. 

** Well; then you see,” continued brother Charles, 
“that he wouldn’t do. Tim Linkinwater is out of 
the question; for Tim, Sir, is such a tremendous 
fellow, that he could never contain himself, but would 
go to ee with the father before he had been 
in the place five minutes. You don’t know what Tim 
is; Sir, when he is roused by anything that appeals 
to his feelings very strongly—then he is terrific, Sir, 
is Tim Linkinwater—absolutely terrific. Now, in 


you we can repose the strictest confidence; in you 
we have seen—or at least / have seen, and that’s the 
same thing, for there’s no difference between me and 
my brother Ned, except that he is the finest ercature 
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that ever lived, and that there is not, and never wil} 
be, any body like him in all the world—j, you 
we have seen domesti¢ virtues and affections, and 
delicacy of feeling, which exactly qualify you for 
such an office. And you are the man, Sir.” 

“The young lady, Sir,” said Nicholas, who felt 
so embarrassed that he had no small difficulty in 
saying anything at all—* Does—is—is she a party 
to this innocent deceit ?” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Cheeryble; “at least 
she knows you come from us; she does not know, 
however, but that we shall dispose of these little pro. 
ductions that you’ll purchase from time to time; and 
perhaps, if you did it very well (that is, very well 
indeed,) perhaps she might be brought to believe 
that we—that we made a profit of them. Eht~ 
Eh ?” 

In this guileless and most kind simplicity, brother 
Charles was so happy, and in this possibility of the 
young lady being led to think that she was under no 
obligation to him, he evidenily felt so sanguine and 
had so much delight, that Nicholas would not breathe 
a doubt upon the subject. ‘ 

All this time, however, there hovered upon the tip 
of his tongue a confession that the very same objec- 
tions which Mr. Cheeryble had stated to the employ- 
ment of his nephew in this commission applied with 
at least equal foree and validity to himself, and a 
hundred tiines had he been upon the point of avow. 
ing the real state of his feelings, and entreating to be 
released from it. But as often, treading upon the 
heels of this impulse, cane another which urged him 
to refrain, and to keep his secret to his own breast. 
«Why should I,” thought Nicholas, “ why should 
I throw difficulties in the way of this benevolent and 
high-minded design? What if I do love and rever 
ence this good and lovely creature—should I not ap- 
pear a most arrogant and shallow coxcomb if | 
gravely represented that there was any danger of her 
falling in love with me? Besides, have I no ¢on 
fidence in myself? Am T not now bound in honour 
to repress these thoughts? Has not this excellent 
man a right to my best and heartiest services, 
should any considerations of self deter me from ret 
dering them ?” 

Asking himself such questions as these Nicholas 
mentally answered with great emphasis “ No!” and 
persuading himself that he was a most conscientious 
and glorious martyr, nobly resolved to do what, ifhe 
had examined his own heart a little more carefully, 
he would have found, he could not resist. Such is 
the sleight of hand by which we juggle with ourselves, 
and change our very weaknesses into staunch and 
most magnanimous virtues ! ws 

Mr. Cheeryble, being of course wholly unsuspicious 
shat such reflections were presenting themselves © 
his young friend, proceeded to give him the needftl 
credentials and directions for his first visit, which 
was to be made next morning; and all preliminarts 
being arranged, and the strictest secrecy en oined, 
Nicholas walked home for the night very thoughtfully 
indeed. , 

The place to which Mr. Cheeryble had directed 
him was a row of mean and not over-cleanly houses 
situated within “the rules” of the King’s Benth 
Prison, and not many hundred paces distant from the 
obelisk in Saint George’s Fields. The Rules ate? 
certain liberty adjoining the prison, and comprisiiz 
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me dozen streets in which debtors who can raise 
noney to pay large fees, from which their creditors 
do not derive any benefit, are permitted to reside by 
the wise provisions of the same eniightened laws 
which leave the debtor who can raise no money to 
suarve in jail, without the food, clothing, lodging, or 
warmth, which are provided for felons convicted of 
the most atrocious crimes thatcan disgrace humanity. 
Tere are many pleasant fictions of the law in con- 
stant operation, but there is not one so pleasant or 

tically humorous as that which supposes every 
man to be of equal value in its impartial eye, and the 
benefits of all laws to be equally attainable by all 
men, without the smallest reference to the furniture 
of their pockets. 

To the row of houses indicated to him by Mr. 
Charles Cheeryble, Nicholas directed his steps, 
without much troubling his head with such matters 
as these ; and at this row of houses—after traversing 
avery dirty and dusty suburb, of which minor the- 
atricals, shell-fish, ginger-beer, spring vans, green- 
grocery, and brokers’ shops, appeared to compose 
the main and most prominent features—he at length 
urived with a palpitating heart. There were small 
gardens in front which, being wholly neglected in 
all other respects, Served as little ‘pens for the dust 
tocollect in, until the wind came round the corner 
and blew it down the road. Opening the rickety 
which, dangling on its broken hinges before one 
ofthese, half admitted and half repulsed the visiter, 
a knocked at the street-door with a faltering 
hand. 

It was in truth a shabby house outside, with very 
dim parlour windows and very small show of blinds, 
ad very dirty muslin curtains dangling across the 
lower panes on very loose and limp strings. Neither, 
when the door was opened, did the inside appear to 
belie the outward promise, as there was faded carpet- 





inaddition to which discomforts a gentleman Ruler 
was smoking hard in the front parlour (though it 
was not yet noon,) while the lady of the house was 
busily engaged in turpentining the disjointed frag- 
ments of a tent-bedstead at the door of the baek-par- 
lour, as if in preparation for the reception of some 


Nicholas had ample time to make these observa- 
tions while the little boy, who went on errands for the 
lodgers, clattered down the kitchen stairs and was 


Bray’s servant, who, presently appearing and re- 
questing him to follow her, caused him to evince 
gieater symptoms of nervousness and disorder than 
so natural a consequence of his having inquired for 











that young lady would seem calculated to occasion. 
Up-stairs he went however, and into a front room 
he was shown, and there, seated at a little table by 
the window, on which were drawing materials with 
Which she was occupied, sat the beautiful girl who 
had so engrossed his thoughts, and who, surrounded 
by all the new and strong interest which Nicholas 
attached to her story, seemed now, in his eyes, a 
thousand times more beautiful than he had ever yet 
_— her. 

_ But how the graces and elegancies which she had 
dispersed about the poorly-furnished room, went to 
the heart of Nicholas! Flowers, plants, birds, the 
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as to appear much older. 
remains of a handsome countenance, but one in which 
the embers of strong and impetuous passions were 
easier to be traced than any expression which would 
have rendered a far plainer face much more prepes- 
sessing. 
and body literally worn to the bone, but there was 
something of the old fire in the la 
ing on. the stairs and faded oil-cloth in the passage ;| notwithstanding, and it seemed to kindle afresh as he 
struck a thick stick, with which he seemed to have 
supported himself in his seat, impatiently on the 
floor twice or thrice, and called his daughter by her 
name. 


heard to scream, as in some remote cellar, for Miss|lantly. 
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harp, the old piano whose notes had sounded so much 
sweeter in bygone times—how many struggles had 
it cost her to keep these two links of that broken 
chain which bound her yet to home! With every 
sleuder ornameut, tie occupation of her Jeisure hours, 
replete with that graceful eharm which lingers in 
every little tasteful work of woman’s hands, how 
much patient endurance and how many gentle affec- 
tions were entwined! He felt as though the smile 
of Heaven were on the little chamber ; as though the 
beautiful devotion of so young and weak a creature, 
had shed a ray of its own on the inanimate things 
around and made them beautiful as itself; as though 
the halo with which old painters surround the bright 
angels of a sinless world played about a being atin 
e spirit to them, and its light were visibly before 
nim. 

And yet Nicholas was ia the rules of the King’s 
Bench Prison! If he had been in Italy indeed, and 
the time had been sunset, and the scene a stately 
terrace ;—but, there is one broad sky over all the 
world, and whether it be blue or cloudy, the same 


heaven beyond it, so, perhaps he had no need of 
compunction for thinking as he did. 


It is not to be supposed that he took in everything 


at one glance, for he had as yet been unconscious of 
the presence of a sick man propped up with pillows 
in an easy-chair, who, moving restlessly and im- 
patiently in his seat, attracted his attention. 


He was scarce fifty, perhaps, but so emaciated 
His features presented the 


His looks were very haggard, and his limbs 


sunken eye 


** Madeline, who is this—what does any body want 


here—who told astranger we could be seen? What 
new lodger who had been fortunate enough to engage is it ?”” 
It, 


“I believe——”’ the young lady began, as che in- 


clined her head with an air of some confusion, in 
reply to the salutation of Nicholas. 


** You always believe,” returned her father petr- 
‘* What is it!” 
By this time Nicholas_had reeovered sufficient 


presence of mind to speak for himself, so he said (as 
it had been agreed he should say) that he had called 
about a pair of hand-screens, and some painted velvet 
for an ottoman, both of which were required to be of 
the most elegant design possible, neither time nor ex- 
pense being of the smallest consideration. He had 
also to pay for the two drawings, with many thanks, 
and, advancing to the little table, he laid upon it a 
bank-note, folded in an envelope and sealed. 


** See that the money is right, Madeline,” said the 


father, ** open the paper, my dear.” 


“ It’s quite right, papa, 1 am sure.” 
“ Here!” said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand, and 


opening and shutting his bony fingers with irritable 


impatience. “ Let me see. hat are you talking 


about, Madeline—you’re sure—how ean you be sure 
of any such thing—five pounds—well, is ‘hat right ?” 
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“ Quite,” said Madeline, bending over him. She 
was so busily employed in arranging the pillows that 
Nicholas could not see her face, but as she stooped 
he thought he saw a tear fall. 

“ Ring the bell, ring the bell,”” said the sick man, 
with the same nervous eagerness, and motioning to- 
wards it with such a ae hand that the bank- 
note rustled in the air. ‘Tell her to get it changed 
—to get ms a newspaper—to buy me some grapes— 
another bottle of the wine that I had last week—and 
—and—I forget half I want just now, but she can go 
out again. Let her get those first—those first. Now, 
Madeline my love, quick, quick! Good God, how 
slow you are!” 

“ He remembers nothing that she wants !” thought 
Nicholas. Perhaps something of what he thought 
was expressed in his countenance, for the sick man 
turning towards him with great asperity, demanded 
to know if he waited for a receipt. 

*¢ It is no matter at all,’’ said Nicholas. 

“ No matter! what do you mean, sir?” was the 
tartrejoinder. ‘No matter! Do you think you bring 
your paltry money here as a favour or a gift; or asa 
matter of business, and in return for value received? 
D—n you, sir, becausé you can’t appreciate the time 
and taste which are bestowed upon the goods you 
deal in, do you think you give your money away! 

. Do you know that you are talking to a gentleman, 
sir, who at one time could have bought up fifty such 
men as you and all you have? What do you 
mean ?”” 

“I merely mean thatasI shall have many dealin 
with this lady, if she will kindly allow me, I will 
not trouble her with such forms,” said Nicholas. 

“Then J mean, if you please, that we'll have as 
many forms as we can,” returned the father. ‘ My 
daughter, sir, requires no kindness from you or any- 
body else. Have the goodness to confine your deal- 
ings strictly to trade and business, and not to travel 
beyond it. Every petty tradesman is to begin to 

ity her now, is he? Upon my soul! Very pretty. 
adeline, my dear, give him a receipt; and mind 
ou always do so.” 

While she was feigning to write it, and Nicholas 
was ruminating upon the extraordinary, but by no 
means uncommon character thus presented to his 
observation, the invalid, who appeared at times to 
suffer bodily pain, sank back in his chair and 
moaned out a feeble complaint that the girl had been 


gone an hour, and that every-body conspired to goad |: 


him. 

“ When,” said Nicholas, as he took the piece of paper, 
“when shall I—call again ?” 

This was addressed to the daughter, but the father an- 
swered immediately— 

“When you're requested to call sir, and not before. 
Don’t worry and persecute. Madeline, my dear, when 
is this person to call again?” 

“Oh, not for a long time—not for three or four weeks 
—it is not necessary, indeed—I can do without,” said 
the young lady; with great eagerness. 

“ Why, how are we to do without ?” urged her father, 
not speaking above his breath. “Three or four weeks, 
Madeline! Three or four weeks !” 

“ Then sooner—sooner, if you please,” said the young 
lady, turning to Nicholas. 

“ Three or four weeks !” muttered the father. “ Made- 
line, what on earth—do nothing for three or four 
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“Tt is a long time, ma’am,” ssid Nicholas. 

“ You think so, do you !” retorted the father, a 

“If I chose to beg, sir, and stoop to ask assistance 
from people I despise, three or four months would Dol 
be a long time—three or four years would not bea 
time. Understand, sir, that is if I chose to be de peng. 
ent: but as I don’t, you may call in a week.” 

Nicholas bowed low to the young lady and retired, pon. 
dering upon Mr. Bray’s ideas of independence, and de. 
voutly hoping that there might be few such independey 
spirits as he mingling with the baser clay of humanity, 

He heard a light foostep above him as he descended 
the stairs, and looking round saw that the young 
was standing there, and glancing timidly towards hj 
seemed to hesitate whether she should call him back ¢ 
no. The best way of settling the question was to tun 
back at once, which Nicholas did. 

“I don’t know whether I do right in asking you, sir” 
said Madeline, hurriedly, “but pray—pray—do not 
mention to my poor mother’s dear friends what ha 
passed here to-day. He has suffered much, and is wore 
this morning. 1 beg you, sir, as a boon, a favour ts 
myself.” 

“You have but to hint a wish,” returned Nichols 
fervently,“ and I would hazard my life to gratify it.” 

“ You speak hastily, sir.” 

“Truly and sincerely,” rejoined Nicholas, his lips 
trembling as he formed the words, “ if ever man spoke 
truly yet. I am not skilled in disguising my feeling, 
and if I were, I could not hide my heart from you 
Dear madam, as I know your history, and feel as me 
and angels must who hear and see such things, I doe. 
treat you to believe that I would die to serve yon.” 

The young lady turned away her head, and wu 
plainly weeping. 

“ Forgive me,” said Nicholas, with respectful earned 
ness, “if I seem to say too much, or to presume upm 
the confidence which * been intrusted to me. But! 
could not leave you as if my interest and sympathy er 
pired with the commission of the day. I am yor 
faithful servant, humbly devoted to you from this houw— 
devoted in strict truth and honour to him who sent me 
here, and in = integrity of heart, and distant 
for you. If I meant more or less than this, I be 
unworthy his regard, and false to the very nature tht 
prompts the honest words I utter.” 

She waved her hand, entreating him to be gone, bit 
anewered not a word. Nicholas could say no more, and 
silently withdrew. And thus ended his first interview 
with Madeline Bray. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby has some confidential interenwn 
with another old friend. They concert between then 
a project which promises well for both. 


“Tere go the three quarters past ?” muttered New 
man Noggs, listening to the chimes of some neighb 
ing church, “ and my dinner time’s two. He does itm 
purpose. He makes a point of it. It’s just like him” 

It was in his own little den of an. office and on th 
top of his official stool that Newman thus soliloquised; 
and the soliloquy referred, as Newman's grumbling solile 
quies usually did, to Ralph Nickleby. { 

“I don’t believe he ever had an appetite,” si 
Newman, “except for pounds, shillings, and pent 





weeks !” 
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yd with them he’s as greedy ase wolf. I should like 
thave him compelled to swallow one of every English 
win, The penny would be an awkward morsel—but 
theerown—ha! ha !” 

His good humour being in some degrce restored by 
the vision of Ralph Nickleby swallowing, perfurce, a 
freshilling-piece, Newman slowly brought forth from 
hisdesk one of those portable bottles, currently known 
pocket pistols, and shaking the same close to his ear 
as to produce a rippling sound very cool and pleasant 
to listen to, suffered his features to relax, and took 2 

ing drink, which relaxed them still more. Replac- 
ing the cork he smacked his lips twice or thrice with an 
ir of great relish, and, the taste of the liquor having by 
this time evaporated, recurred to his grievances again. 

“Five minutes to three,” growled Newman, “ it can’t 
mat more by this time ; and 1 had my breakfast at 
tight o'clock, and such a breakfast ! and my right din- 
vt time two! And I might have a nice little bit of 
hot roast meat spoiling at home all this time—how does 
ke know Ihaven’t! “ Don’t go till I come back, don’t go 
iil Icome back,’ day after day. What do you always 

out at my dinner time for then—eh! Don’t you 
jnow it’s nothing but aggravation—eh !” 

These words, though uttered in a very loud key, were 
udressed to nothing but empty air. The recital of his 
wrongs, however, seemed to have the effect of making 
Newman Noggs desperate ; for he flattened his old bat 
won his head, and drawing on the everlasting gloves, 
declared with great vehemence, that come what might, 
he would go to dinner that very minute. 

Carrying this resolution into instant effect, he had ad- 
noced as far as the passage, when the sound of the 
teh-key in the street door caused him to make a pre- 
pitate retreat into his own office again. 

“Here he is,” growled Newman, “and somebody 
vith him. Now it'll be ‘Stop till this gentleman’s gone.’ 
Bat I wont—that’s flat.” 

Sosaying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet 
vhich opened with two half doors, and shut himself up : 
intending to slip out directly after Ralph was safe inside 
his own room. : 
*Noggs,” cried Ralph, “where is that fellow— 





































Bat not a word said Newman. 

“The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told him 
wt,” muttered Ralph, looking into the office and pulling 
wt his watch. “Humph! You had better come in 
bere, Gride. My man’s out, and the sun is hot upon my 
rom. This is cool and in the shade, if you don’t mind 

ing it.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Nickleby, oh not at all. All places 
we alike tomesir. Ah! verynice indeed. Oh! very 
Rice ” . 

The person who made this reply was a little old man 
ofabout seventy or seventy-five years of age, of a very 
lan figure, much bent, and slightly twisted. He wore a 
gat-coat with a very narrow collar, an old-fashioned 
Mustcoat of ribbed black silk, and such scanty trowsers 
¥ displayed his shranken spindle-shanks in their full 

The only articles of display or ornament in 
his dress, were a steel watch-chain to which were at- 
ched some large gold seals ; and a black ribbon i.to 
which, in compliance with an old fashion scarcely ever 
dwerved in these days, his grey hair was gathered be- 
il His nose and chin were sharp and prominent, his 
hws had fallen inwards from loss of teeth, his face was 
tirivelled and yellow, save where the cheeks were 
treaked with the culour of a dry winter apple: and 
where his beard had been, there lingered yet a few grey 
tufls which seemed, like the ragged eyebrows, to denote 
the hess of the soil from which they sprung. The 
air and attitude of the form, was one of stealthy 
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cat-like obsequiousness ; the whole expression of the 
face was concentrated into a wrinkled leer, compounded 
of cunning, lecherousness, slyness, and avarice. 

Such was old Arthur Gride, in whose face there was 
not a wrinkle, in whose dress there was not one spare 
fold or plait, but expressed thejmost covetous and griping 
penury, and sufficiently indicated his belonging to that 
class of which Ralph Nickleby was a member. Such 
was old Arthur Gride, as he sat ina low chair looking 
up into the face of Ralph Nickleby, who, lounging upon 
the tall office stool, with his arms upon his knees, looked 
down into his,—a match for him on whatever errand he 
had come. 

“ And how have you been ?” said Gride, feigning great 
interest in Ralph’s state of health. “I haven’t seen you 
for—oh ! not for—” 

“ Not for.a long time,” said Ralph, with a peculiar 
smile, importing that he very well knew it was not on a 
mere visit of compliment that his friend had come. “ It 
was a narrow chance that you saw me now, for I had 
only just come up to the door as you turned the corner.” 

“T am very lucky,” observed Gride. 

“ So men say,” replied Ralph, ay 

The older money-lender wagged his chin and smiled, 
but he originated no new remark, and they sat for some 
little time without speaking. Each was looking out to 
take the other at a disadvantage. 

“Come, Gride,” said Ralph, at length; “ what's 
in the wind to-day ?” 

«Aha! you’re a bold man, Mr. Nickleby,” cried 
the other, apparently very much relieved by Ralph’s 
leading the way to business. “Oh dear, » what 
a bold man your are.” 

“ Why, you have a sleek and slinking way with 
you that makes me seem so by contrast,” returned 
Ralph. “I don’t know but that yours may answer 
better, but F want the patience for it.” 

** You were born a genius, Mr. Nickleby,” said 
old Arthur. ‘ Deep, deep, ro — 

«« Deep enough,” retorted Ralph, “ to know that I 
shall need all the depth I have, when men like you 
begin to compliment. You know I have stood 
by when you fawned and flattered other people, 
and I remember pretty well what that always led 
to.” 

‘ Ha, ha, ha,”’ rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands, 
‘So you do, so you do, no doubt. Nota man knows 
it better. Well, it’s a pleasant thing now to think 
that you remember old times. Oh dear!” 

*«« Now then,” said Ralph, composedly; ‘ what’s 
in the wind, I ask again—what is it?” 

“See that now!” cried the other. “He can’t 
even keep from business while we’re chatting over 
byegones! Qh dear, dear, what a man it is !” 

‘* Which of the byegones do you want to revive ?”” 
said Ralph. . * One of thess, I know, oryou wouldn’t 
talk about them.” 

‘‘ He suspects even me!” cried old Arthur, holding 
up his heat, «“ Even me—oh dear, even me. What 
amanitis! Ha!ha!ha! Whatamanitis. Mr. 
Nickleby against all the world—there’s nobody like 
him. A giant among pigmies—a giant—a giant!” 

Ralph looked at the old dog with a quiet smile as 
he chuckled on in this strain, and Newman 
in the closet felt his heart sink within him as the 
prospect of dinner grew fainter and fainter. 

‘‘T must humour him though,” cried old Arthur; 
“he must have his way—a wilful man, as the Scotch 
say—well, well, they’re a wise people, the Seotch— 
he will talk about business, and won’t give away his 
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time for nothing. ‘He's very right. Time is mo- 
ney—time is money.” 

** He was one of us who made that saying, I should 
think,” said Ralph. “Time is money, and very 

ood money too, to those who reckon interest by it. 
Time is money! Yes, and time costs money—it’s 
rather an expensive article to some people we could 
name, or I forget my trade.” 

In rejoinder to this sally, old Arthur again raised 
his hands, again chuckled, and again ejaculated, 
«+ What a man it is!” which done, he dragged the 
low chair a little nearer to Ralph’s high stool, and 
looking upwards into his immoveable face, said, 

“What would you say to me, if I was to 
tell you that I was—that 1 was—going to be mar- 
ried!” 

“J should tell you,” replied Ralph, looking coldly 
down upon him, “that for some purpose of your own 
you told a lie, and that it wasn’t the first time, and 
wouldn’t be the last; that 1 wasn’t surprised, and 
wasn’t to be taken in.” 

“Then I tell you seriously that I am,” said old 
Arthur. 

“ And J tell you seriously,”’ rejoined Ralph, “‘what 
I told you this minute. Stay. Let me look at you. 
There’s a liquorish devilry in your face? what is 
this ?” ' 

“I wouldn’t deceive you, you know,” whined Ar- 
thur Gride; **I couldn’t do it, I should be mad to 
try. I—I—to deceive Mr. Nickleby! The pigmy 
to impose upon the giant. I ask again—he, he, he!— 
what should yon say to me if I was to tell you that! 
‘was going to be married ?”’ 

“ Po some old hag?” said Ralph. 

“* No, no,” eried Arthur, interrupting him, and rub- 
bing his hands in an ecstasy. “ Wrong, wrong 
again. Mr. Nickleby for once at fault—out, quite 
out! Toa young and beautiful girl; fresh, lovely, 
bewitching, and not nineteen. Dark eyes—long eye- 
lashes—ripe and ruddy lips that to Jook at is to long 
to kiss—beautiful clustering hair that one’s fingers 
itch to play with—such a waist as might make a man 

elasp the air involuntarily, thinking of twiniog his 
arm about it—little feet that tread so lightly they 
hardly seem to walk upon the ground—to marry all 
this, sir,—this—hey, hey !” 

“ This is something more than common drivelling,” 
said Ralph, after listening with a curled lip to the 
old sinner’s raptures, ‘ The girl’s name?” 

“ Oh, deep, deep! See now how deep that is!” 
exclaimed old Arthur. ‘He knows I want his help, 
he knows he can give it me, he knows it must all 
turn to his advantage, he sees the thingalready. Her 
name—is there nobody within hearing ?” 

“Why, who the devil should there be 2?” retorted 
Ralph, soagity- 

“T didn’t know but that perhaps somebody might 
be passing up ordown the stairs,” said Arthur Gride, 
after looking out at the door and carefully re-closing 
it; * or but that your man might have come back and 
might have been listening outside—clerks and ser- 
vants have a trick of listening, and J should have 
been very uncomfortable if Mr. Noggs—” 

“Curse Mr. Noggs,”’ said Ralph, sharply, and go 
on with what you have to say.” 

** Curse Mr. Noggs, by all means,” rejoined old 
Arthur; “I am sure I have not the least objection to 
that. Her name is—” 
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“ Well,” said Ralph, rendered very irritable by old 
Arthur’s pausing again, ‘* what is it?” 

‘“* Madeline Bray.” 

Whatever reasons there might have been—and Ay 
thur Gride oe to have anticipated some—fq 
the mention of this name producing an effect upo 
Ralph, or whatever effect it really did produce upon 
him, he permitted none to manifest itself, but calmly 
repeated the name several times, asif reflecting when 
and where he had heard it before. 

“Bray,” said Ralph. ‘ Bray—there was youg 
Bray of—no, he never had a daughter.” 

** You remember Bray !”’ rejoined Arthur Gride, 

*“No,” said Ralph, looking vacantly at him. 

‘Not Walter Bray! ‘The dashing man, who used 
his handsome wife so ill?” 

“If you seek to recall any particular dashing ma 
to my recollection by such a trait as that,” sai 
Ralph, shrugging his shoulders, “I shall confound 
him with nine-tenths of the dashing men I have eve 
known.” 

“Tut, tut. That Bray who is now in the rules of 
the Bench,” said old Arthur. ‘ You can’t have fo. 
gotten Bray. Both of us did business with him, 
Why, he owes you money—” 

“Oh, him!” rejoined Ralph. “Ay, ay. Now yn 
speak. Oh! It’s Ais daughter, is it!” 

Naturally as this was said, it was not said som 
turally but that a kindred spirit like old Arthur Grit 
might have discerned a design upon the part of Ralph 
to lead him on to much more explicit statements and 
explanations than he would have volunteered, or tha 
Ralph could in all likelihood have gbtained by ay 
ethermeans. Old Arthur, however, was so intent 
upon his own designs, that he suffered himself tol 
over-reached, and had no suspicion but that his goo 
friend was in earnest. 

“I knew you couldn’t forget him, when you cam 
to think for a moment,” he said. 

“You were right,” answered Ralph. “ But di 
Arthur Gride and matrimony is a most anomalos 
conjunction of words; old Arthur Gride and dat 
eyes and eyelashes, and lips that to look at is to long 
to kiss, and clustering hair that he wants to ply 
with, and waists that he wants to span, and litte 
feet that don’t tread upon anything—old Arthur Gre 
and such things as these is more monstrous still; lv 
old Arthur Gride marrying the daughter of a ruinel 
‘dashing man”’ in the ‘rules of the Bench, is te 
most monstrous and incredible of all. Plainly, fries! 
Arthor Gride, if you want any help from me in this 
business (which of course you do, or you would te 
be here,) speak out, and to the purpose. And, 
all, don’t talk to me of its turning to my advantage, 
for I know it must turn to yours also, and to a 
round tune too, or you would have no finger in sucht 
pie as this.” 

There was enough acerbity and sarcasm not oti} 
in the matter of Ralph’s speech, but in the tone @ 
voice in which he uttered it, and the looks wil 
which he eked it out, to have fired even the anciet 
usurer’s cold blood and flushed even his wi 
cheek. But he gave vent to no demonstration of & 
ger, contenting himself with exclaiming as beto 
“ What a man it is!” and rolling his head from silt 
to side, as if in unrestrained enjoyment of his 

and drollery. Clearly observing, however, from 
expression in Ralph’s features, that he had best com 
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to the point as speedily as might be, he composed 
himself for more serious business, and entered upon 
the pith and marrow of his negotiation. 

First, he dwelt upon the fact that Madeline Bray 
was devoted to tte support and maintenance, and was 
aslave to every wish, of her only parent, who had no 
other friend on earth; to which Ralph rejoined that 
he had heard something of the kind before, and that 
if she had known a little more of the world, she 
wouldn’t have been such a fool. 

Secondly, he enlarged upon the character of her 
father, arguing, that even taking it for granted that 
he loved her in return with the utmost affection of 
which he was capable, yet he loved himself a great 
deal better; which Ralph said it was quite unneces- 
sary to say anything more about, as that was very 
natural, and prebable enough. 

And, thirdly. old Arthur premised that the girl 
was a delicate and beautiful creature, and that he had 
really a hankering to have her for his wife. To this 
Ralph deigned no other rejoinder than a harsh smile, 
and a glance at the shrivelled old ereature before him, 
which were, however, sufficiently expressive. 

“Now,” said Gride, “ for the little plan I have in 
my mind to bring this about; because, I have n’t of- 
fered myself even to the father yet, I should have told 
you. But that you have — already? Ah! 
oh dear, oh dear, what an edged-tool you are!” — 

“Do u’t play with me then,” said Ralph, im- 
patiently. ** You know the proverb.” 

“A reply always on the tip of his tongue!”’ cried 
old Arthur, raising his hands and eyes in admiration. 
“He is always prepared! Oh dear, what a blessing 
to have such a ready wit, and so much ready money 
to back it!” Then, suddenly changing his tone, he 
went on :—“ I have been backwards and forwards to 
Bray’s lodgings several times within the last six 
months. It is just half a year since I first saw this 
delicate morsel, and ch dear, what a delicate morsel 
itis! But that is neither here nor there. I am his 
detaining creditor for seventeen hundred pounds.” 

“You talk as if you were the only detaining 
creditor,” said Ralph, pulling out his pocket-book. 
“I am another for nine hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, four and threepence.” 

“The only other, Mr. Nickleby,” said old Arthur, 
eagerly. “The only other. Nobody else went to 
the expense of lodging a detainer, ne our 
holding him fast enough, I warrant you. e both 
fell into the same snare—oh, dear, what a pitfall it 
Was; it almost ruined me! And lent him our money 
upon bills, with only one name beside his own, 
Which to be sure everybody supposed to be a good 
one, and was as negotiable as money, but which 
tamed out—you know how, Just as we should 
have come upon him, he died insolvent. Ah! it 
Went very nigh to ruin me, that loss did ’ 

“Go on with your scheme,” said Ralph. “It’s 
of no use raising the cry of our trade just now ; there’s 
nobody to hear us.” 

It’s always as well to talk that way,” returned old 
Arthur, with a chuckle, “ whether there’s anybody 
whearus ornot. Practice makes perfect, you know. 
Now, if I offer myself to Bray as his son-in-law, upon 
one simple condition that the moment I am fast mar- 
tied he shall be quietly released, and have an allow- 
ance to live just t’other side the water like a gentle- 
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man (he can’t live long, for I have asked his doctor, 
and he declares that his complaint is one of the heart 
and it is impossible,) and if all the advantages of 
this condition are properly stated and dwelt upon to 
him, do you think he could resist me? And if he 
could not resist me, do you think bis daughter could 
resist him ? Shouldn’t I have her Mrs. Arthur Gride 
—pretty Mrs. Arthur Gride—a tit-bit—a dainty chick 
—shouldn’t I have her Mrs. Arthur Gride in a week, 
a month, a day—any time I chose to name ?” 

* Go on,” said Ralph, nodding his head deliberate- 
ly, and speaking in a tone whose studied coldness 
presented a strange contrast to the rapturous squeak 
to which his friend had gradually mounted. “Go 
on. You didn’t come here to ask me that.” 

“Oh dear, how you talk !”’ cried old Arthur, edging 
himself closer stil! to Ralph. * Of course, I didn’t 
—I do n't pretend I did! I came to ask what you 
would take from me, if I prospered with the father, 
for this debt of yours—five shillings in the pound— 
six and eightpence—ten shillings ? 1 wou/d go as far 
as ten for such a friend as you, we have always been 
on such good terms, but you won’t be so hard upon 
me as that, I know. Now, will you?” 

“ 'There’s something more to be told,” said Ralph, 
as stony and immovable as ever. 

** Yes, yes, there is, but you won’t give me time.” 
returned Arthur Gride. “I want a backer in this 
matter—one who can talk, and urge, and press a point, 
which you can do as no man can. I can’t do that, 
for Iam a poor, timid, nervous creature. Now, if 
you get a good composition for this debt, which you 
long ago gave up for lost, you’ll stand my friend, and 
help me. Won't you?” — 

** There’s something more,” said Ralph. 

** No, no, indeed,” cried Arthur Gride. 

“Yes, yes, indeed. I tell you yes,”’ said Ralph. 

“Oh!” returned old Arthur, feigning to be sud- 
denly enlightened. ‘ You mean something more, as 
concerns myself and my intention, Ay, surely, 
surely. Shall I mention that ?” 

“] think you had better,” rejoined Ralph, drily. 

**1 did n’t like to trouble you with that, because I 
supposed your interest wquld cease with your own 
concern in the affair,’’ said Arthur Gride. ‘*That’s 
kind of you to ask. Oh dear, how very kind of you! 
Why, supposing | had a knowledge of some property 
—some little property—very little—to which this 
pretty chick was entitled ; which nobody does or can 
know of at this time, but which her husband could 
sweep into his pouch, if he knew as much as I do, 
would that account for—” 

** For the whole proceeding,” rejoined Ralph, ab- 
ruptly. *‘* Now, let me turn this matter over, and 
consider what I ought to have if I should help you to 
success.” 

** But do n’t he hard,” cried old Arthur, raising his 
hands with an imploring gesture, and speaking in a 
tremulous voice. ‘* Don’t be too hard upon me. It’s 
a very small property, it is indeed. Say the ten 
shillings, and we'll close the bargain. It’s more 
than I ought to give, but you’re so kind—shall we 
say the ten? Do now, do.” inh 

Ralph took no notice of these supplications, but 
sat for three or four minutes ina brown study, looking 
thoughtfully at the person from whom they proceed- 
ed. After sufficient cogitation he broke silence, and 
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it certainly could not be objected that he used any) first time but a few mornings before, and having obtainej 
needless circumlocution, or failed to speak directly | access to Mr. Bray, and found his daughter from home, 
to the purpose. _ |had, by a train of the most masterly approaches tha 
« If you married'this girl without me,” said Ralph, | Ralph’s utmost skill could frame, at length laid open the 
« you must pay my debt in full, because you could n’t| real object of their visit. : 
set her father free otherwise. It’s plain, then, that]; “ There he sits, Mr. Bray,” said Ralph, as the invalid, 
must have the whole amount, clear of all deduction| 0 yet recovered from his surprise, reclined in his chaig, 
or incumbrance, or | should lose from being honourcd | !oking alternately at him and Arthur Gride. “ What if 
with your confidence, instead of gaining by it. ‘That’s| be has had the ill fortune to be one caus: of your deten. 
the first article of the treaty. For the second, I shall | to” in this place—I have been another; men must live; 
stipulate that for my trouble in negotiation and per-|¥°U are tvo much a man of the world not to see that in it 


suasion. and helpi ou to this fort lh true light. We offer the best reparatioa in our power, 
re mater vanes Oa Sa Reparation ! Here is an offer of marriage, that many g 


handred pounds—that’s very little, because you have| °° . Sage. 
the ripe lips, and the clustering hair, and what not, — — ee leep = for his chid. Mr. Arthur 
all to yourself. For the third and last article, I re- “— le, with the fortune of a prince. Think what s heat 
ire that you execute a bond to me, this day binding|" ,,', inte — 
poundit ty the payment of these two sums, before b _— meee, ee d age » haugh - Pre Thave 
noon of the day of your marriage with Madeline Bray. ee rte a ould ‘ae a oa — 
You have told me I can urge and press a point. I/),.4” " 7S ae a 
pene hoe nd wil ke ohing lone han hae aint wht tl you,” dh ala 
wlthent me if pen cen. ‘Tchall odfll ot any dake.” |eerare,*0 Se Siend, od Actes. © Pontiosly oes 
To all entealies, protestations, ond offers of eomwem- made me consider the thing so fair and easy. There 
ies between his own B ond these which Aster|) obligation on either side. You have money, 
Gride had first su —_ i oneal onde. afin and Miss Madeline has beauty and worth. She has 
He would enter into no further discussion of the subject, youth, you have money. She has not: mosey, yu 
and while old Arthur dilated upon the enormity of his _ = youth. e. it. for tat—quile—e meth 
demands and proposed moditications of them, approaching ry aoe pyres . 
by degrees nearer and nearer to the terms he resisted, sat atches are made in Heaven, they say,” added 
perfectly mute, looking with an air of quiet abstraction Arthur Gride, leering hideously at the father-in-law 
over the entries and papers in his pocket-book. Finding he wanted. re If w e are married, it will be destiny, 
that it was impossible to make any impression upon his according to that. roe ‘ 
staunch friend, Arthur Gride, who had prepared himself “Then think, Mr. Bray,” said Ralph, hastily sub- 
for some such result before he came, consented with a, Stituting for this argument considerations more nearly 
heavy heart to the proposed treaty, and upon the spot allied to earth, “Think what a stake is involved ia 
filled up the bond required (Ralph kept such instruments |the acceptance or rejection of these proposals of my 
handy,) after exacting the condition that Mr. Nickleby |{riend—” . 
should accompany him to Bray’s lodgings that very hour, _ “‘ How can I accept or reject?” interrupted Mr. 
and open the negotiation at once, should circumstances| Bray, with an irritable consciousness that it really 
appear auspicious and favourable to their designs. rested with him to decide. “It is for my daughter 
In pursuance of this last understanding the worthy gen-| to accept or reject; it is for my daughter. You know 
tlemen went out together shortly afterwards, and Newman) that.” 
Noggs emerged, bottle in hand, from the cupboard, out of} ‘* True,”’ said Ralph, emphatically ; * but you have 
the upper door of which, at the imminent risk of de-| still the power to advise ; to state the reasons for and 
tection, he had more than once thrust his red nose wher | against; ‘to hint a wish.” 
such parts of the subject were under discussion as in-| “ T'o hint a wish, sir!” returned the debtor, proud 








terested him most. ears ' and mean by turns, and selfish at all times. “1 am 
“I have no appetite now, said Newman, putting the/ her father, am I not? Why should I hint, and beat 
flask in his pocket. “I've had my dinner.” about the bush? Do you suppose, like her mother's 


Having delivered this observation in a vety grievous’ friends and my enemies—a curse upon them all— 
and doleful tone, Newman reached the door in one long) that there is anything in what she has done for me 
= rt man ta, sadn ge en he but duty, sir, but duty? Or do fyou think that my 
bs exe “then Soler her watts A ? we be . 3, vr - having been unfortunate is a sufficient reason why 
I can’thelp her ag Poe mente a - tos oe es our relative positions should be changed, and that she 
: slew ee ar ong - os thang t tee should command and I should obey? Hint a wish, 
every day! Well, that adds to my pain, but not to theirs ne! Futepe yon Cine Sesnies yun coos — 
‘The thing is no worse because I know it, and it’ torture place and scarcely able to leave this chair wi 
me as well as them. Gride and Nickleby ! Good pair for|@°S!8t20¢e> that [ am some broken-spirited depent- 
a curricle—oh roguery ! roguery ! roguery ” pal ent creature, without the courage or power to do what 

With these reflections, and a very hard ‘knock on the} - ™ay think best for my own child. Still the power 
crown of his unfortunate hat at each repetition of the last to hint a wish! L hope so! " 
word, Newman Noggs, whose brain was a little muddied|, “ Patdon me,” returned Ralph, who thoroughly 
by so much of the contents of the pocket-pistol as had! knew his man, and had taken his ground accordingly; 
found their way there during his recent concealment, | * you do not hear me out. I was about to say, that 
went forth to seek such consolation as might be derivable |YOU! hinting a wish—even hinting a wish—w 
from the beef and greens of some cheap eating-house. surely be equivalent to commanding.” 

Meanwhile the two plotters had betaken themselves to|. “* Why, of course it would,” retorted Mr. Bray, 
the same house whither Nicholas had repaired for the in an exasperated tone. “If you don’t happen to 
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have heard of the time, sir, I tell you that there was 
atime, when I carried every point in triumph against 
her mother’s whole family, although they had power 
and wealth on their side—by my will alone.” 

“« Still,” rejoined Ralph, as mildly as his nature 
would allow him, “ you have not heard me out. 
You are a man yet qualified to shine in society, with 
many years of life before you—that is, if you lived 
in freer air, and under brighter skies, and chose your 
own companions. Gaiety is your element, you have 
shone in it before. Fashion and freedom for you. 
France, and an annuity that would support you there 
in luxury, would give you a new lease of life— 
transfer to you a newexistence. ‘The town rang with 
your expensive pleasures once, and you could blaze 
upon.a new scene again, profiting by experience, and 
living a little at other’s cost, instead of letting others 
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Ralph crouched for the moment like a beaten hound, 
cowed by the presence of one young innocent girl ! 

The effect was almost as brief as sudden. Ralph 
was the first to recover himself, and observing Made- 
line’s looks of alarm, entreated the poor girl to be 
composed, assuring her that there was no cause for 
fear. 

“A sudden spasm,” said Ralph, glancing at Mr. 
Bray. * He is quite well now.” 

It might have moved a very hard and worldly 
heart to see the young and beautiful creature, whose 
eertain misery they had been contriving but a minnte 
before, throw her arms about her father’s neck, 
and pour forth words of tender sympathy and love, 
the sweetest a father’s ear can know, or child’s lips 
form. But Ralph looked coldly on; ard Arthur 
Gride, whose bleared eyes gloated only over the out- 


live at yours. What is there on the reverse side of| ward beauties, and were blind to the spirit which 


the picture? Whatis there? I don’t know which 
is the nearest church-yard, but a gravestone there, 
wherever it is, and a date—perhaps two years hence, 
pethaps twenty. ‘That’s all.” 

Mr. Bray rested his elbow on the arm of his chair, 
and shaded his face with his hand. 

“I speak plainly,” said Ralph, sitting down beside 
him, “‘ because t feel strongly. It’s my interest that 
you should marry your daughter to my frend Gride, 


because then he sees me paid—in part, that is. I|’ 


don’t disguise it. I acknowledge it op2nly. But 

what interest have you in recommending her to such 

astep? Keep thatin view. She might object, re- 

monstrate, shed tears, talk of his being ‘oo old, and 
lead that her life would be rendered miserable. 
ut what is it now ?”’ 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid, 
showed that these arguments were no more lost upon 
him, than the smallest iota of his demeanour was 
upon Ralph. 

“ What is it now, I say,” pursued the wily usurer, 
“or what has ita chance of being? If you died, 
indeed, the people you hate would make her happy. 
Bat can you bear the thought of that ?”” 

“No!” returned Bray, urged by a vindictive impulse 
he could not repress. 

“I should imagine not, indeed ¢” said Ralph quiet- 
ly. “If she profits by anybody’s death,” this was 
said in a lower tone, * let it be by her husband’s— 
don’t let her have to look back to yours, as the event 
from which to date a happier life. Where is the ob- 
jection? Let me hear it stated. What is it? That 
her suitor is an old man. Why, how often do men 
offamily and fortune, who haven’t your excuse, but 
have all the means and saperfluities of life within 
their reach—how often do they marry their daughters 
oold men, or (worse still) to young men without 
heads or hearts, to tickle some idle vanity, strengthen 
tome family interest, or secure some seat in parlia- 
ment! Judge for her, sir, judge for her. You must 
know best, and she will live to thank you.” 

_ “Hush! hush !”’ cried Mr. Bray, suddenly start- 
ing up, and covering Ralph’s mouth with his trem- 
bling hand. ‘I hear her at the door! 

There was a gleam of conscience in the shame and 
terror of this hasty action, which, in oneshort moment, 
oré the thin covering of sophistry from the cruel de- 
sign, and laid it bare in all its meanness and heartless 
deformity. The father fell into his chair pale and 
tembling ; Arthur Gride plucked and fumbled at his 


reigned within, evinced—a fantastic kind of warmth 
certainly, but not exactly that kind of warmth of 
feeling which the contemplation of virtue usually 
inspires. 

* Madeline,” said her father, gently disengaging 
himself, * it was nothing.” 

*“ But you had that spasm yesterday, and it is 

terrible to see you in such pain. Can | do nothing 
for you ?”’ 
** Nothing just now. Here are two gentlemen, 
Madeline, one of whom you have seen before. She 
used to say,” added Mr. Bray, addressing Arthur 
Gride, ‘that the sight of you always made me worse. 
That was natural, knowing what she did, and only 
what she did, of our connexion and its results. Well, 
well. Perhaps she may change her mind on that 
point; girls have leave to change their minds, you 
know. You are very tired, my dear.” 

«IT am not, indeed.” 

“Indeed you are. You do too much.” 

‘** 1 wish I could do more.” 

“I know you do, but you over-task your strength. 
This wretched life, my love, of daily labour and 
fatigue, is more than you can bear, I am sure it is. 
Poor Madeline !” 

With these and many more kind words, Mr. Bray 
drew his danghter to him and kissed her cheek at- 
fectionately. Ralph, watching him sharply and 
closely in the mean time, made his way towards the 
door, and signed to Gride to follow him. 

* You will communicate with us again?” said 
Ralph. 

“Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Bray, hastily thrusting 
his daughter aside. “In a week. Give me a 
week.” 

** One week,” said Ralph, turning to his compan- 
ion, ** from to-day. Good morning. Miss Madeline, 
I kiss your hand.” 

** We will shake hands, Gride,” said Mr. Bray, 
extending his, as old Arthur bowed. ‘* You mean 
well, no doubt. I am bound to say sonow. If I 
owed you money, that was not your fault. Madeline, 
my love—your hand here.” 

“Oh dear! Ifthe young lady would condescend 
—only the tips of her fingers”—said Arthur, hesitat- 
ing and and half —- 

Madeline shrunk involuntarily from the goblin 
figure, but she placed the tips of her fingers in his 
hand and instantly withdrew them. After an inef- 
fectual clutch, intending to detain and carry them to 





and durst not raise his eyes from the floor; even 


his lips, old Arthur gave his own fingers a mumbling 
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kiss, and with many amorous distortions of visage 
went in pursuit of his friend, who was by this time 
in the street. 

** What does he say, what does he say——what does 
the giant say to the pigmy?” inquired Arthur Gride, 
hobbling up to Ralph. 

« What does the pigmy say to the giant?” rejein- 
ed Ralph, elevating his eyebrows and looking down 
upon his questioner. 

* He doesn’t know what to say,” replied Authur 
Gride. “He hopes and fears. But is she not a 
dainty morsel ?” : 

« T have no great taste for beanty,”’ growled Ralph. 

« But I have,” rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands. 
«Qh dear! How handsome her eyes looked when 
she was stooping over him—such long lashes—such 
delicate fringe! She—-she—looked at me so soft.” 

* Not over-lovingly, | think !” said Ralph. * Did 
she?” 

** No you think not?’ replied old Arthur. * But 
don’t you think it can be brought about—don’t you 
think it can ?” 

Ralph looked at him with a contemptuous frown, 
and replied with a sneer, and between his teeth— 

** Did you mark his telling her she was tired and 
did too much, and over-tasked her strength ?” 

“Ay, ay. What of it?” 

* When do you think he ever told her that before ? 
The life is more than shecan bear. Yes, yes. He’ll 
change it for her.” 

“D’ye think it’s done?” inquired old Arthar, 
peering into his companion’s face with half-closed 
eyes. 

or am sure it’s done,” said Ralph. ‘He is 
trying to deceive himself, even before our eyes, 
already—making believe that he thinks of her good 
and not his own—acting a virtuous part, and so 
considerate and affectionate, sir, that the daughter 
scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of surprise in her 
eye. ‘There’ll be a few more teats of surprise there 
before Jong, though of a different kind. Oh! we 
may wait with confidence for this day week. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Being for the benefit of Mr. Vincent Crummies and 
positively his last appearance on this stage. 


Ir was with a very sad and heavy heart, oppressed 
by many painful ideas, that Nicholas retraced his 
eteps eastward and betook himself to the counting- 
house of Cheeryble Brothers. Whatever the idle 
hopes he had suffered himself to entertain, whatever 
the pleasant visions which had sprung up in his 
mind and grouped themselves round the fair image of 
Madeline Bray, they were now dispelled, and not a 
vestige of their gaiety and brightness remained. 

ft would be a poor compliment to Nicholas’s better 
nature, and one which he was very far from deserving, 
to insinuate that the solution, and such a solution, of 
the mystery which had seemed to surround Madeline 
Bray, when he was ignorant even of her name, had 
damped his ardour or cooled the fervour of his admi- 
ration. If he had regarded her before, with’such a 
passion as young men attracted by mere beauty and 
elegance may entertain, he was now conscious of 
much deeper and stronger feelings. But, reverence 
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for the truth and purity of her heart, respect 
helplessness‘and eeaiicens of her ieulan fo te 
with the trials of one so young and fair, and admin. 
tion of her great and noble spirit, all seemed to Taise 
her far above his reach, and, while they imparted 
new depth and dignity to his love, to whisper that t 
was hopeless. 

“1 will keep my word, as I have pledged j 
her,”’ said Nicholas, mantully, This oes mh 
mon trust that I have to discharge, and I will perform 
the double duty that is imposed upon me mog 
scrupulously and strictly. My secret feelings deserve 
no consideration in such a-case as this, and they 
shall have none.”’ 

Still, there were the secret feelings in existen 
just the same, and in secret Nicholas -rather eneoy. 
raged them than otherwise ; reasoning (if he reasoned 
at all) that there they could do no harm to any 
but himself, and that if he kept them to himself from 
a sense of duty, he had an additional right to entertaig 
himself with them as a reward for his heroism. 

All these thoughts, coupled with what he had 
seen that morning and the anticipation of his next 
visit, rendered him a very dull and abstracted com- 
panion; so much so,/indeed, that Tim Linkinwater 
suspected 1e must have made the mistake of a figure 
somewhere, which was preying upon his mind, and 
seriously eonjured him, if such were the case, 
make a clan breast and scratch it out, rather than 
have his whole life embittered by the tortures of 
remorse. 

But in reply to these considerate representations, 
and many others both from Tim and Mr. Frank, 
Nicholas could only be brought to state that he was 
never merrier in his life; and so went on all day, and 
so went towards home at night, still turning over and 
over again the same subjects, thinking over and over 
again the same things, and arriving over and over 
again at the same conclusions. 

Io this pensive, wayward, and uncertain state, 
people are apt to lounge and loiter without knowing 
why, to read placards on the walls with a great 
attention and without the smallest idea of one word 
of their contents, and to stare most earnestly through 
shop-windows at things which they don’t see. It 
was thus that Nicholas found himself poring with 
the utmost interest over a large play-bill hanging 
outside a Minor ‘Theatre which he had to pass on his 
way home, and reading a list of ‘the actors and 
actresses who had promised to do honour to some 
approaching benefit, with as much gravity as if it 
had been a catalogue of the names of those ladies 
and gentlemen who stood highest upon the Book of 
Fate, and he had been looking anxiously for his own. 
He glanced at the top of the bill with a smile at his 
own dulness, as he prepared to resume his walk, and 
there saw announced, in large letters with a large 
space between each of them, “ Fositively the last 
appearance of Mr. Vincent Crummles of Provineid 
Celebrity!!!" j 

** Nonsense !”” said Nicholas, turning back agai. 
“It can’t be.” 

But there it was. In one line by itself was a 
announcement of the first night of anew melo-drama; 
in another line by itself was an announcement of the 
last six nights of an old one; athird line was devoted 
to the re-engagement of the unrivalled Africas 
Knife-swallower, who had kindly suffered himself 
be prevailed upon to forego his country 
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for one Week longer; a fourth line announced that 

Mr. Suittle Timberry, having recovered from his late 
severe indisposition, would have the honour of 
appearing that evening; a fifth line said that there 
were * Cheers, T'ears, and Laughter!” every night; 
asixth, that that was positively the last appearance 
of Mr. Vincent Crummles of Provincial Celebrity. 

“Surely it must be the same man,” thought 
Nicholas. ** There can’t be two Vincent Crumum- 
leses.”” 

The better to settle this question he referred to the 
Wi] again, and finding that there was a Baron in the 
first piece, aod that Roberto (his son), was enacted 
byone Master Crummiles, and Spaletro (his nephew) 
by one Master Percy Crummles—their last appear- 
aces—and that, incidental to the piece, was a 
characteristic dance by the characters, and a castanet 
pas seul by the Infant Phenomenon—Aer last appear- 
ancee—he no longer entertained any doubt; and 
presenting himself at the stage door, and sending in 
ascrap of paper with * Mr. Johnson” written thereon 
in pencil, was presently conducted by a Robber, with 
avery large belt and buckle round his waist, and 
very large leather gauntlets on his hands, into the 
presence of his former manager. 

Mr. Crummles was unfeignedly glad to see him, and 
starting up from before a, small dressing-glass, with one 
very bushy eye-brow stuck on crooked over his left eye, 
and the fellow eyebrow and the calf of one of his legs in 
his hand, embraced him cordially; at the same time 
observing, that it would do Mrs. Crummles’s heart good 
to bid him good-bye before they went. 

“You were always a favourite of hers, Johnson,” said 
Crummles, “always were from the first. I was quite 
easy in my mind about you from that first day you dined 


with us. One that Mrs. Crummles took a fancy to, was 
sure to turn out right. Ah! Johnson, what a woman 
that is!” 


“Iam sincerely obliged to her for her kindness in this 
and all other respects,” said Nicholas. “ But where are 
you going, that you talk about bidding good-bye ?” 

“Haven't you seen it in the papers?” said Crummles 
with some dignity. 

“No,” replied Nicholas. 

“I wonder at that,” said the manager. “It was 
among the varieties. I had the paragraph here somewhere 
—but I don’t know—oh, yes, here it is.” 

So saying, Mr. Crummles, after pretending that -he 
thought he must have lost it, produced a square inch of 
newspaper from the pocket of the pantaloons he wore in 
private life (which, together with the plain clothes of 
several other gentlemen, lay scattered about on a kind of 
dresser in the room,) and gave it to Nicholas to read :— 

“The talented Vincent Crummles, long favourably 
known to fame as a country manager and actor of no 
otdinary pretensions, is about to cross the Atlantic on a 
istrionic expedition. Crummles is to be accompanied, 
we hear, by his lady and gifted family. We know no 
man superior to Crummles in. his particular line of 
claracter, or one who, whether as a public or private 
individual, could carry with him the best wishes of a 
larger circle of friends. Crummles is certain to succeed.” 

“ Here’s another bit” said Mr. Crummles, handing over 
astill smaller scrap. “ ‘This is from the notices to corres- 
pondents, this one.” 

Nicholas read it aloud. “Philo Dramaticus. Crumm- 
les, the country manager and actor, cannot be more than 
forty-three, or forty-four years of age. Crammies is nor 
4 Prussian, having been born at Chelsea.” Humph!” 
sid Nicholas, “ that’s an odd paragraph.” 
VOL, XxxyI.—suLy, 1839. 
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“Very,” returned Crummiles, scratching the side of his 
nose, and looking at Nicholas with an assumption of 
great unconcern. “I can’t think who puts these things 
in. J did'nt.” ; 

Still keeping his eye on Nicholas, Mr. Crummles shook 
his head twice or thrice with ‘profound gravity, and 
remarking, that he could not for the life of him imagine 
how the newspapers found out the things they did, folded 
up the extracts and put them in His pocket again. 

“I am astonished to hear this news,” said Nich- 
olas. ‘Going toAmerica! You had no such thing 
in contemplation when I was with you?” 

“No,” replied Crummles, “If hadn’t then. The 
fact is, that Mrs. Crummles, most extraordinary wo- 
man, Johnson’”—bere he broke eff and whispered 
something in his ear. 

“Oh!” said Nicholas, smiling. 
of an additicn to-your family ?” 

“The seventh addition, Johnson,” returned Mr. 
Cruminles, solemnly. I thought such a child as 
the Phenomenon must have been a closer; but it 
seems we ¢re to have another. She is a very re- 
markable woman.” 

“I congratulate you,” said Nicholas, “and I hope 
this may prove a phenomenon too.” 

“Why, it’s pretty,sure to be something uncom- 
mon, I suppose,” rejoined Mr. Croummles. “ The 
talent of the other three is principally in combat 
and serious pantourime. J should like this one to 
have a turn for juvenile tragedy; I understand they 
want something of that sort in America very much. 


“The prospect 


However, we must take it as it comes. Perhaps it 
may have a genius for the tight-rope. It may have 


any sort of genius in short, if it takes after its mo- 
ther, Johnson, for she is an universal genius; but, 
whatever its genius is, that genius shall be de- 
veloped.” 

Expressing himself after these terms, Mr. Crum- 
mles put on his other eyebrow, and the calves of his 
legs, and then put on his legs, which were of a yellowish 
flesh-colour, and rather soiled about the knees, from fre- 
quent going down upon those joints, in curses, prayers, 
last struggles, and other strong passages. 

While the ex-manager completed his toilet, he inform- 
ed Nicholas that as he should have a fair start in America, 
from the proceeds of a tolerably good engagement which 
he had been fortunate enough to obtain, and as he and 
Mrs. Crummles could scarcely hope to act for ever—not 
being’ immortal, except in the breath of Fame and in a 
figurative sense—he had made up his mind to settle there 
permanently, in the hope of acquiring some land of his 
own which would support them in their old age, and 
which they could afterwards bequeath to their children. 
Nicholas having highly commended this resolution, Mr. 
Crummles went on to impart such further intelligence re- 
lating to their mutual friends as he thought might prove 
interesting ; informing Nicholas, among other things, that 
Miss Snevellicci was happily married to an affluent young 
wax-chandler who had supplied the theatre with candles, 
and that Mr. Lillyvick didn’t dare to say his soul was his 
own, such was the tyrannical sway of Mrs. Lillyvick, 
who reigned paramount and supreme. 

Nicholas responded to this confidence on the part of 
Mr. Crummles, by confiding to him his own name. situa- 
tion and prospects, and informing him in as few general 
words as he could, of the circumstances which had led to 
their first acquaintance. After congratulating him with 
great heartiness on the improved state of his fortunes, Mr. 
Crummles gave him to ufderstand that next morming he 





and his were to start for Liverpool, where the vessel lay 
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which was to carry them from the shores of England, and) that I have this opportunity of seeing you, although | 
that if Nicholas wished to take a last adieu of Mrs. Crum-| would have made a great exertion to have availed myself 
mes, he must repair with him that night to a farewell-| of it.” 
supper, given in honour of the family at a neighbouring} “Here is one whom you know,” said Mrs. Cra 
tavern, at which Mr. Snittle Timberry would preside,| thrusting forward the Phenomenon in a blue gauze frock, 
while the honours of the vice chair would be sustained by | extensively flounced, and trousers of the same; “and wn 
the African Swallower. another—and another,” presenting the Mastets Crum. 
The room being by this time very warm and some-|mleses. ‘ And how is your friend, the faithful Digby?" 
what crowded, in consequence of the influx of four gen-| “ Digby !” said Nicholas, forgetting at the instant that 
tlemen, who had just killed each other in the piece under| this had been Smike’s theatrical name. “Oh yes. He; 
representation, Nicholas accepted the invitation, and pro-| quite—what am I saving !—he is very far from well,” 
mised to return at the conclusion of the performances;| “ How!” exclaimed Mrs. Crummles with a tragic re. 
preferring the cool air and twilight out of doors to the| coil. 
mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel, and gun-powder,| “TI fear,” said Nicholas, shaking his head, and nnki 
which pervaded the hot and glaring theatre. an attempt to smile, “ that your better-half would be mon 
He availed himself of this interval to buy a silver snuff-| struck with him now, than ever.” 
box—the best his funds would afford—as a token of re-/ “ What mean you ?” rejoined Mrs. Crummles, in be 
membrance for Mr. Crummles, and having purchased! most popular manner. “ Whence comes this alters 
besides a pair of ear-rings for Mrs. Crummles, a necklace} tone ?” 
for the Phenomenon, and a flaming shirt-pin for each of| “I mean that a dastardly enemy of mine has struck 
the young gentlemen, he refreshed himself with a walk,| me through him, and that while he thinks to torture me, 
and returning a little after the appointed time, found the he inflicts on him such agonies of terror and suspense 
lights out, the theatre empty, the curtain raised for the, You will excuse me, I am sure, said Nicholas, 
night, and Mr. Crummles walking up and down the stage; checking himself. “I should never speak of this, ani 
expecting his arrival. /never do, except to those who know the facts, but for 
“ Timberry won't be long,” said Mr. Crummles. “He! moment I forgot myself.” 
played the audience out to-night. He does a faithful) With this hasty apology, Nicholas stooped down t 
black in the last piece, and it takes him a little longer to salute the phenomenon, and changed the subject; ix 











wash himself.” /wardly cursing his precipitation, and very much wonder 
“ A very unpleasant line of character, I should think?” ing what Mrs. Crummles must think of so sudden an ex 
said Nicholas. | plosion 


« No, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Crummles; “it comes; That lady seemed to think very Itttle about it, for the 
off easily enough, and there’s only the face and neck.—! supper being by this time on the table, she gave her hand 
We had a first-tragedy man in our company once, who,’ to Nicholas and repaired with a stately step to the lef 
when he played Gthello, used to black himself all over— | hand of Mr. Snittle Timberry. Nicholas had the honouw 
But that’s feeling a part and going into it as if you meant to support her, and Mr. Crummles was placed upon the 
it; it isn’t usual—more’s the pity.” |chairman’s right; the Phenomenon and the Master 

Mr. Snittle Timberry now appeared, arm in arm with) Crummleses sustained the vice. 
the African Swallower, and being introduced to Nicholas,| ‘I'he company amounted in number to some twenty- 
raised his hat half-a-foot, and said he was proud to know) five or thirty, being composed of such members of the 
him. The Swallower said the same, and looked andj theatrical profession, then engaged or disengaged in 
spoke remarkably like an Irishman. 'London, as were numbered among the most intimate 

“I see by the bills that you have been ill, sir,” gaid| friends of Mr. and Mrs. Crummles. The ladies and gen- 
Nicholas to Mr. Timberry. “I hope you are none the} tlemen were pretty equally balanced ; the expenses of the 
worse for your exertions to night ?” | entertainment being defrayed by the latter, each of whon 

Mr. Timberry in reply, shook his head with a gloomy | had the privilege of inviting one of the former as bis 
air, tapped his chest several times with great significancy,| guest. 
and drawing his cloak more closely about him, said, “ But} It was upon the whole a very distinguished party, for 
no matter—no matter. Come!” | independeatly ef the lesser theatrical lights who clustered 

It is observable that when people upon the stage are/on this occasion round Mr. Snittle Timberry, there wass 
in any strait involving the very last extremity of weakness/ literary gentleman present who had dramatised in his 
and exhaustion, they invariably perform feats of strength| time two hundred and forty-seven novels as fast as they 
requiring great ingenuity and muscular power. Thus, a} had come out, and some of them faster than they had 
wounded prince or bandit-chief, who is bleeding to death! come out—and was a literary gentleman in consequence 
and too faint to move, except to the softest music (and| ‘This gentleman sat on the left hand of Nicholas, 
then only upon his hands and knees,) shall be seen to ap-| whom he was introduced by his friend the African Swak 
proach a cottage door for aid, in such a series of writhings| lower, from the bottom of the table, with a high eulogiam 
afd twistings, and with such curlings up of the legs, and} upon his fame and reputation. 
such rollings over and over, and such gettings up and} “Tam happy to know a gentleman of such great dit 
tumblings down again, as could never be achieved save} tinction,” said Nicholas, politely. 
by a very strong man skilled in posture-making. Andso| “Sir,” replied the wit, “ you’re very welcome, I’m sure 
natural did this sort of performance come to Mr. Snittle)/ The honour is reciprocal, sir, as I usually say when | 
Timberrry, that on their way out of the theatre and to-|dramatse a book. Di you ever hear a definition o 
wards the tavern where the supper was to be holden, he} fame, sir ?” 
testified the severity of his recent indy -position and its wast-| “ T have heard several,” replied Nicholas, with a smile 
ing upon the nervous system by a series of gymnastic|* What is yours ?” 
perf ormances, which were the admiration of all witnesses.| “ When I dramatise a book, sir,” said the literary 

“ Why this is indeed a joy I had not looked for!” said} gentleman, “ ¢hat’s fame—for its author.” 

Mrs. Crummles, when Nicholas was presented. “ Oh, indeed!” rejuined Nicholas. 
“Nor I,” replied Nicholas. “It is by a mere chance) “ That's fame, sir,” said the literary gentleman. 
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So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw viously conversing in little groups of three or four, 
have handed down to fame the names of those on whom gradually fell off into a dead silence, while the majority 
they had committed their most impudent robberies ?”} of those present, glaneed from time to time at Mr. Snittle 


said Nicholas. : | Timberry, and the bolder spirits did not even hesitate to 
«J don’t know anything about that, sir,” answered the strike the table with their knuckles, and plainly intimate 
literary gentleman. : {their expectations, by uttering such encouragements as 
“Shakspeare draimatised stories which had previously | « Now, Tim,” “ Wake up, Mr. Chairman,” * All charged, 


appeared in print, it is true,” observed: Nicholas. (sir, and waiting for a toast,” and so forth. 

“Meaning Bill, sir!” said the literary gentleman.) ‘Tg these reimonstrances, Mr. Timberry deigned no 
“Sohe did. Bill was an adapter, certainly, so he was| other rejoinder than striking his chest and gasping for 
—and very weil he adapted too considering.” | breath, and giving many other indications of being still 

“I was about to say,” rejoined Nicholas, “ that Shak-| the victim of indisposition—for a man must not make 
speare derived some of his plots from old tales and le-| himself too cheap either on the stage or off—while Mr. 

nds in general circulation ; but it seems to me, that|Crummles, who knew full well that he would be the sub. 
some of the gentlemen of your craft at the present day, | ject of the forthcoming toast, sat gracefully in his chair 
have shot very far beyond him—” with his arm thrown carelessly over the back, and now 

“You're quite right, sir,” interrupted the literary gen-| and then lifted his glass to his mouth and drank a little 
teman, leaning back in his chair and exercising his| punch, with the same air with which he was accustomed 
toth-pick, “ Human intellect, sir, has progressed since| to take long draughts of nothing, out of the pasteboard 
his time—is progressing—will progress—” goblets in banquet scenes, 

“Shot beyond him, I mean,” resumed Nicholas, “in|” At length Mr. Snittle Timberry rose in the most ap- 
quite another respect, for, whereas he brought within the proved attitude, with one hand in the breast of his waist- 
magic circle of his genius, traditions peculiarly adapted | eoat and the other on the nearest snuff-box, and having 
for his purpose, and’ turned familiar things into constel-| been received with great enthusiasm, proposed, with 
lations which should ealighten the world for ages, you! abundance of quotations, his friend Mr. Vincent Crum. 
drag within the magic circle of your dullness, subjects] mles : ending a pretty long speech by extending his 
not at all adapted to the purposes of the stage, and de- right hand on one side and his left on the other, and 
base as he exalted. For instanee, you take the uncom- severally calling upon Mr. and Mrs. Crummles to grasp 
pleted books of living authors, fresh from their hands,|the same. This done, Mr. Vincent Crummles retur ed 
wet from the press, cut, hack, and carve them to the thanks, and that done, the African Swallower proposed 
powers and capacities of your actors, and the capability; Mrs, Vincent Crummles, in affecting terms. Then 
of your theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily and} were heard loud moans and sobs from Mrs. Crummles 
crudely vamp up ideas not yet worked out by their origi-|and the ladies, despite of which that heroic woman 
nal projector, but which have doubtless cost him many | jngisted upon returning thanks hersel!, which she did, in 
thoughtful days and sleepless nights: by a comparison|a manner and in a speech which has never been sur- 
ofincidents and dialogue, down to the very last word he passed and seldom equalled. It then became the duty of 
may have written a fortnight before, do your utmost to| Mr, Snittle Timberry to give the young Crummleses, 
aticipate his plot—all this without his permission, and! which he did: aft r which Mr. Vincent Crumn les, ap 
against his will ; and then, to crown the whole proceed-|their father, addressed the company in a supplementary 
ing, publish in some mean pamphlet an unmeaning far- speech, enlarging on their virtues, amiabilitiés, and .ex- 
ngo of garbled extracts from his work, to which you put! cellences, and wishing that they werethe sons anddaughter 
your name as author, with the bonourable distinction an-| of every lady and gentleman present. These solemni- 
vexed, of having perpetrated a hundred other outrages of | ties having been succeeded by adecent interval, enlivened 
the same description. Now, show me the distinction be-|by musical and other entertainments, Mr. Crummles 
tween such pilfering as this, and picking a man’s pocket proposed that ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle 
inthe street: unless, indeed, it be, that the legislature} Timberry ? and at a little later period of the evening, 
basa regard for pocket-handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s|the health of that other ornament of the profession, the 
brains, except when they are knocked out by violence, to| African Swallower—his very dear friend, if he would 








take care of themselves.” ; allow him to call him so; which liberty (there being 
“Men mist live, sir,” said the literary gentleman) no particular reason why he should not allow it) the 
shrugging his shoulders. African Swallower graciously permitted. The literary 


“That would be an equally fair plea in both cases,” gentleman was then about to be drunk, but it being dis- 
replied Nicholas ; “ but if you put it upon that ground, 1) covered that he had been drank for some time in another 
have nothing more to say, than, thatif I were a writer of acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the 
books, and you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay | stairs, the intention was abandoned, and the honour 
your tivern score for six months—large as it might be— | transferred to the ladics. Finally, after a very long sit. 
than have a niche in the Temple of Fame with you for|ting, Mr. Snittle Timberry vacated the chair, and 
the hamblest corner of my pedestal, through six hundred | the company with many adieus and embraces dispersed, 
generations.” Nicholas waited to the last to give his little presents, 

The conversa'ion threatened to take a somewhat angry! When he had said good-bye all round and came to Mr. 
tne when it had arrived thus far, but Mrs. Crummles!Crummles, he could not but mark the difference between 
‘pportunely interposed to prevent its leading to any vio-| their present separation and their parting at Portsmouth. 
lent outbreak, by making some inquiries of the literary| Not a jot of his theatrical manner remained ; he put out 
gttleman relative to the plots of the six new pieces! his hand with an air which, if he could have summoned 
vhich he had written by contract to introduce the Afri-| jt at will, would have made him the best actor of his day 
tan Knife-swallower in his various unrivalled perform-|in homely parts, and when Nicholas shook it with the 
ces. This speedily engaged him in an animated cun-} warmth he honestly felt, appeared thoroughly melted. 
Wrsation with that lady, in the interest of which, all| “We were a very happy little company, Johnson,” 
reollection of his recent discussion with Nicholas very| said poor Crummles, “ You and I never had aword, I 
quickly evaporated. shall be very glad to-morrow morning to think that I 

The board being now clear of the more substantial/saw you again, but now I almost wish you hadn't 
wticles of food, and punch, wine, and spirits being placed | come.” 
upon it and handed about, the guests, who had been pre-! Nicholas was about to return a cheerful reply, when 
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Mrs. Grudden, who it seemed had declined to attend the 
supper in order that she might rise earlier in the morn- 
ing, and who now burst out of an adjoining bed-room, 
habited in very extraordinary white robes: and throwing 
her arms about his neck, hugged him with great affec- 
tion. 

“ What ! are you going too ?” said Nicholas, submit. 
ting with as good a grace asif she had been the finest 
young creature in the world. 

“Going?” returned Mrs. Grudden.—“ford ha’ merey 
what do you think they’d do without me ?” 

Nicholas submitted to another hug with even a better 
grace than before, if that were possible, and waving his 
hat as cheerfully as he could, took farewell of the Vincent 
Crummileses. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Jonathan Wild’s house in the Old Bailey. 


Just as Saint Sepulchre’s church struck one, on the 
eventful night of the 10th of June, (to which it will now 
be necessary to recur,) a horseman, mounted on a power- 
ful charger, and followed at a respectful distance by an 
attendant, galloped into the open space fronting Newgate, 
and directed his course towards a house in the Old Bailey. 
Before he could draw in the rein, his steed—startled appar- 
ently by some object undistinguishable by the rider,— 
swerved with such suddenness as to unseat him, and pre- 
cipitate him on the ground. ‘The next moment, however, 
he was picked up, and set upon his feet by a person who, 
having witnessed the accident, flew across the road to his 
assistance. 

“ You're not hurt, I hope, Sir Rowland ?” inquired this 
individual. 

“ Not materially, Mr. Wild,” replied the other; “a little 
shaken, that’s all. Curses light on the horse!” he added, 
seizing the bridle of his steed, who continued snorting and 
shivering, as if still under the influence of some unac- 
countable alarm ; “ what can ail him ?” 

“ Iknow what ails him, your honour,” rejoined the 
groom, riding up as he spoke; “he’s seen somethin’ not 
o” this world.”’ 

“ Most likely,” observed Jonathan, with a slight sneer; 
“ the ghost of some highwayman who has just breathed 
his last in Newgate, no doubt.” 

“ Maybe,” returned the man gravely. 

“Take him home, Saunders,” said Sir Rowland, re- 
nigning his faulty steed to the attendant’s care, “TI shall 








he was greatly disconcerted by the sudden apparition of|not require you further. 
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Strange!” he added, as the 
groom departed; “ Bay Stuart has carried me through g 
— dangers, but never played me such a trick be- 
| fore.’ 

“And never should again, were he mine,” rejoined 
| Jonathan. “Tf the best nag ever foaled were to throw me 
(in this unlucky: spot, I’d blow his brains out.” 

“ What do you mean, sir,” asked ‘T'renchard, 

“ A fall against Newgate is accounted a sign of death 
by the halter,” replied Wild, with ill-disguised malignity. 

“Tush !” exclaimed Sir Rowland, angrily. 

“From that door,” continued the thieftaker, pointing 
to the gloomy portal of the prison opposite which they 
were standing, “the condemned are taken to Tybum, 
It’s a bad omen to be thrown near that door.” 

“1 didn’t suspect you of so much superstition, Mr. 
Wild,” observed the knight, contemptuously. 

“ Facts convince the most incredulous,” answered Jona- 
jthan, drily. “I've known several cases where the 
ignominious doom I’ve mentioned has been foretold by 
such an accident as has just befallen you. There was 
Major Price—you must recollect him, Sir Rowland,—he 
stumbled as he was getting out of his chair at that very 
gate. Well, he was executed for murder. ‘Then there 
was Tom Jarrot, the hackney-coachman, who was pitched 
off the box against yonder curbstone, and broke his leg, It 
was a pity he didn’t break his neck, for he was hanged 
within the year. Another instance was that of Toby 
Tanner 

* No more of this,” interrupted Trenchard ; “ where is 
the boy ?” 

“ Not far hence,” replied Wild. “ After all our pains 
we were near losing him, Sir Rowland.”’ 

“ How so?” asked the other, distrusifully. 

“You shall hear,” returned Jonathan, “ With the 
help of his comrade, Jack Sheppard, the young rascal 
‘male a bold push to get out of the roundhouse, where my 
janizaries had lodged him, and would have succeeded too, 
if, by good luck,—for the devil never deserts so useful an 
agent as [ am, Sir Rowland,—I hadn’t arrived in time to 
‘prevent him. As it was, my oldest and trustiest setter, 

Abraham Mendez, received a blow on the head from one 
lof the lads that will deprive me of his services for a week 
to come,—if, indeed, it doesn’t disable him altogether. 
| However, if I’ve lost one servant, I’ve gained another— 
|that’s a comfort. Jack Sheppard is now wholly in my 
| hands——” " 
| What is this to me, sir?” said Trenchard, cutting him 
short. 

«“ Nothing whatever,” rejoined the thieftaker, collly. 
“ But it is much to me. Jack Sheppard is to me what 
| Thames Darrell is to youn—an chject of hatred. I owed 
|his father a grudge: thot I settled long ago. T owe his 
jmother one, and will repay the debt, with interest, to her 
son. I could make away with him at once, as you are 
about to make away with your nephew, Sir Rowland— 
but that wouldn’t serve my turn. To be complete, my 
vengeance must be tardy. Certain of my prey, I cm 
afford to wait for it. Besides, revenge is sweetened by de 
lay ; and I indulge too freely in the passion to rob it of any 
of its zest. I’ve watched this lad—this Sheppard—from 
infancy ; and, though I have apparently concerned myseli 
little about him, I have never lost sight of my purpose. ! 
have suffered hirn to be brought up decently—honestly; 
because I would make his fall the greater, and deepen the 
wound I mean to inflict upon his mother. From this 
night I shall pursue a different course; from this night bis 
ruin may be dated. He is in'the care of those who wil 
not leave the task assigned them—the utter perversion 
his principles—half-finished. And when I have s 
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him to the.lips in vice and depravity; when I have led 
him to the commission of every crime; when there is 
neither retreat nor advance for him; when he has plunder- 
ed his benefactor, and broken the heart of his mother— 
theo—but not till then, [ will consign him to the fate to 
which [ consigned his father. ‘This I have sworn to do 
—this I will do.” 

“Not unless your skull’s bullet-proof,” cried a voice at 
his elbow ; and, as the words were uttered, a pistol was 
swapped at his head, which, —fortunately or unfortunately, 
as the reader pleases,—only burnt the priming. The 
blaze, however, was suilicient to reveal to the thieftaker 
the features of his intended assassin. They were those 
of the Irish watchman. ; 

“Ah! Terry O'Flaherty !” vociferated Jonathan, in a 
tone that betrayed not the slightest discomposure. “Ah! 
Terry O'Flaherty!” he cried, shouting after the Irish- 
man, who took to his heels as soon as he found his 
murderous attempt unsuccessful; “you may run, but 
you'll not get out of my reach. [I'll put a brace of dogs 
on your track, who'll soon hunt you down. You shall 
swing for this after next sessions, or my name’s not 
Jonathan Wild. I told you, Sir Rowland,” he added, 
tuning to the knight, and chuckling, “the devil never 
deserts me.” 

“Conduct me to your dwelling, sir, without further 
delay,” said Trenchard, sternly,—* to the boy.” 

“The boy’s not at my house,” replied Wild. 

“Where is he, then?” demanded the other, hastily. 

“Ata place we call the Dark House at Queenhithe,” 
answered Jonathan, “a sort of underground tavern or 
night-cellar, close to the river-side, and frequented by the 
crew of the Dutch skipper, to whose care he’s to be 
committed. You need have no apprehensions about him, 
Sir Rowland. He’s safe enough now. I left him in 
charge of Quilt Arnold and Rykhart Van Galgebrok—the 
skipper I spo':e of —with strict orders to shoot him if he 
made any further attempt at escape; and they’re not lads 
—the latter especially—to be trifled with. I deemed it 
more prudent to send him to the Dark House than to 
bring him here, in case of any search after him by his 
adoptive father—the carpenter Wood. If you choose, you 
can see him put on board the Zeeslang yourself, Sir 
Rowland. But, perhaps, you’ll first accompany me to my 
dwelling for a moment, that we may arrange our accounts 
before we start. I’ve a few necessary directions to leave 
with my people, to put em on their guard against the 
chance of a surprise. Sufler me. to precede you. This 
way, Sir Rowland.” 

The thieftaker’s residence was a large dismal-looking 
habitation, separated from the street by a flagged court- 
yard, and defended from general approach by an iron 
niling. Even in the daylight, it had a sombre and 
suspicious air, and seemed to slink back from the adjoining 
houses, as if afraid of ‘their society. In the obscurity in 
which it was now seen, it looked like a prison, and, 
indeed, it was Jonathan's fancy to make it resemble one 
ts much as possible. The windows were grated, the 
doors barred; each reom had the name as well as the 
appearance of a cell; and the very porter who stood at 
the gate, habited like a gaoler, with his huge bunch of 
keys at his girdle, his forbidding countenance and surly 
demeanour seemed to be borrowed from Newgate. The 
clanking of chains, the grating of locks, and the rumbling 
of bolts must have been music in Jonathan’s ears, so much 
pains did he take to subject himself to such sounds. The 
scanty furniture of the rooms corresponded with their 
dungeon-like aspect. ‘The walls were bare, and painted 
in stone-colour; the floors, devoid of carpet; the beds, of 
hanzings; the windows, of blinds; and, excepting in the 
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thieftaker’s own audience-chamber, there was not a chair 
or a table about the premises; the place of these conve- 
niences being elsewhere supplied by benches, and deal- 
boards laid across joint-stools. Great stone staircases 
leading no one knew whither, and long gloomy passages, 
impressed the occasional visiter with the idea that he was 
traversing a building of vast extent; and, though this was 
not the case in reality, the deception was so cleverly 
contrived that it seldom failed of producing the intended 
effect. Scarcely any one entered Mr. Wild’s dwelling 
without apprehension, or quitted it without satisfaction. 
More strange stories were told of it than of any other house 
in London. The garrets were said to be tenanted by 
coiners, and artists employed in altering watches and 
jewelry ; the cellars to be used.as a magazine for stolen 
goods. By some it was affirmed that a subterranean 
communication existed between the thief-taker’s abode and 
Newgate, by means of which he was enabled to maintain 
a secret correspondence with the imprisoned felons: by 
others, that an underground passage led to extensive 
vaults, where such malefactors as he chose to screen from 
justice might lie concealed till the danger was blown 
over. Nothing, in short, was too extravagant to be 
related of it; and Jonathan, who delighted in investing 
himself and his residence with mystery, encouraged, and 
perhaps originated, these marvellous tales. However 
this may be, such was the ill report of the place that few 
passed along the Old Bailey without bestowing a glance 
of fearful curiosity at its dingy walls, and wondering 
what was going on inside them; while fewer still, of 
those who paused at the door, read, without some internal 
trepidation, the formidable name—inscribed in large 
letters on its bright brass-plate—of JONATHAN WILD. 

Arrived at his habitation, Jonathan knocked in a 
peculiar manner at the door, which was instantly opened 
by the grim-visaged porter just alluded to. No sooner 
had Trenchard crossed the threshold than a fierce barking 
was heard at the farther extremity of the passage, and, the 
next moment, a couple of mastiffs of the’ largest size 
rushed furiously towards him. The knight stood upon 
his defence ; but he would unquestionably have been torn 
in pieces by the savage hounds, if a shower of oaths, 
seconded by a vigorous application of kicks and blows 
from their master, had not driven them growling off, 
Apologizing to Sir Rowland for this unpleasant reception, 
and swearing lustily at his servant for occasioning it by 
leaving the dogs at liberty, Jonathan ordered the man to 
light them to the audience-room. The command was 
sullenly obeyed. for the fellow did not appear to relish the 
rating. Ascending the stairs, and conducting them along 
a sombre gallery, in which Trenchard noticed that every 
door was painted black, and numbered, he stopped at the 
entrance of a chamber; and, selecting a key from the 
bunch at his girdle, unlocked it. Following his guide, 
Sir Rowland found himself in a large and lofty apartment, 
the extent of which he could not entirely discern until 
lights were set upon the tabte. He then looked around 
him with some curiosity; and, as the thieftaker was 
occupied in giving directions to his attendant in: an 
undertone, ample leisure was allowed him for investiga- 
tion. At the first glance, he imagined he must have 
stumbled upon a museum of rarities, there were so many 
glass cases, so many open cabinets ranged against the 
walls; but the next convinced him that if Jonathan was 
a virtuoso, his tastes did not run in the ordinary channels, 
Trenchard was tempted to examine the contents of some 
of these cases, but a closer inspection made him recoil 
from them in disgust. In the one he approached was 
gathered together a vast assortment of weapons, each of 
which, as appeared from the ticket attached to it, had 
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been used as an instrument of destruction. _On this side| traffic in human blood. This he carried on by procuring 
was a razor with which a son had murdered his father ;| witnesses to swear away the: lives of those persons who 
the blade notched, the haft crusted with blood: on that, | had incurred his displeasure, or whom it might be neces. 





a bar of iron, bent, and partly broken, with which a 
husband had beaten out his wife’s brains. As it is not, 


however, our intention to furnish a complete catalogue of 


these curiosities, we shall merely mention that in front of 


them lay a large and sharp knife, once the property of the | 


public executioner, and used by him to dissever the limbs 
of those condemned to death for high-treason; together 
with an immense two-pronged flesh-fork, likewise em- 
ployed by the same terrible functionary to plunge the 
quarters of his-victims in the caldrons of boiling tar and 
oil. Every gibbet at Tybura and Hounslow appeared to 
have been plundered of its charnel spoil to enrich the 
adjoining cabinet, so well was it stored with skulls and 
bones, all purporting to be the relics of highwaymen 
famous in their day. Halters, each of which had fulfilled 
its destiny, formed the attraction of the next compartment; 


while a fourth was occupied by an array of implements of 


housebreaking almost innumerable, and utterly indescri- 
bable. All these interesting objects were carefully 
arranged, classed, and, as we have said, labelled by the 
thieftaker. 

From this singular collection Trenchard turned to 
regard its possessor, who was standing at a little 
distance from him, still engaged in earnest discourse 
with his attendant, and, as he contemplated his ruth- 
less countenance, on which duplicity and malignity 
had set their strongest seals, he could not help call- 
ing to mind all he had heard of Jonathan’s perfidious- 
ness to his employers, and deeply regretting that he 
had placed himself in the power of so unscrupulous 
a miscreant. 

Jonathan Wild, at this time, was on the high-road 
to the greatness which he subsequently, and not 
long afterwards, obtained. He was fast rising to an 
eminence that no one of his nefarious profession ever 
reached before him, nor, it is to be hoped, will ever 
reach again. He was the Napoleon of knavery, and 
established an uncontrolled empire over a!l the prac- 
titioners of crime. ‘This was no light conquest ; nor 
was it a government easily maintained. Resolution, 
severity, subtlety, were required for it; and these 
were qualities which Jonathan possessed in an 
extraordinagy degree. The danger or difficulty of an 
exploit never appalled him. What his head conceiv- 
ed his hand executed. Professing to stand between 
the robber and the robbed, he himself plundered both. 
He it was who formed the grand design of a rogue’s 
corporation, of which he should be the sole head and 
director, with the right of delivering those who con- 
cealed their booty, or refused to share it with him, to 
the gallows. He divided London into districts, 
appointed a gang to each district, and a leader to 
each gang, whom he held responsible to himself. 
The country was partitioned in a similar manner. 
Those whom he retained about his person, or placed 
in offices of trust, were for the most part convicted 
felons, who, having returned from transportation 
before their term had expired, constituted in his 
opinion, the safest agenis, inasmuch as they coufd 
neither be legal evidences against him, nor withhold 
any portion of the spoil of which he chose to deprive 
them. But the crowning glory of Jonathan, that 
which raised him above all his predecessors in iniquity, 
and clothed his name with undying notoriety—was to 
come. When in the plenitude of his power he com- 


sary to remove. 

| No wonder that Trenchard, as he gazed at this fearfyj 
| being, should have some misgivings cross him. 

| Apparently, Jonathan perc¢ived he was an object of 
|serutiny ; for, hastily dismissing his attendant, he walked 
| towards the knight. 

| So, you’re admiring my cabinet, Sir Rowland,” he 
remarked, with a sinister smile ; “ it is generally admired; 
}and, sometimes by parties who afterwards contribute to 
|the collection themselves,—ha!ha! This skull,” he ad- 
ded, pointing to a fragment of mortality in the case beside 
them, “once belonged to Tom Sheppard, the father of 
the lad I spoke of just now. In the next box hangs the 
rope by which he suffered. When I’ve placed another 
skull and another halter beside them, I shall be contented.” 

«To business, sir!” said the knight, with a look 
of abhorrence. 

* Ay, to business,” returned Jonathan, grinning, 
** the sooner the better.” 

«Here is the sum you bargained for,” rejoined 
Trenchard, flinging a pocket-book on the table; 
* count it.” 

Jonathan’s eyes glistened as he told over the notes, 

* You ’ve given me more than the amount, Sir 
Rowland,” he said, after he had twice counted them, 
‘or l’ve missed my reckoning. ‘There’s a hundred 
pounds too much.” 

« Keep it,” said Trenchard, haughtily. 

* 1°ll place it to your account, Sir Rowland, an- 
swered the thieftaker, smiling significantly. And 
now, shall we proceed tc Queenhithe ?”’ 

“ Stay !” cried the other, taking a chair, “ a word 
with you, Mr. Wild.” 

«As many as you please, Sir Rowland,” replied 
Jonathan, resuming his seat. “1’m quite at your 
disposal.” 

“I have a question to propose to you,” said 
Trenchard, * relating to *? and he hesitated. 

* Relating to the father of the boy—Thames Dar 
rell,”’ supplied Jonathan. ‘I guessed what was 
coming. You desire to know who he was, Sir Row- 
land. Well, you shal/ know.” 

* Without further fee ?”’ inquired the knight. 

** Not exactly,’? answered Jonathan, drily. “A 
secret is too valuable a commodity to be thrown away. 
But I said I wouldn’t drive a hard bargain with you, 
and Iwon’t. Weare alone Sir Rowland,” he added, 
snuffing the candles, glancing cautiously around, and 
lowering his tone, ** and what you confide to me shall 
never transpire,—at least to your disadvantage.” _ 

«I am at a loss to understand you, sir,” said 
Trenchard. 

«Jl! make myself intelligible before I’ve done,” 
rejoined Wild. ++I need not remind you, Sir Row- 
land, that I am aware you are deeply implicated in 
the Jecobite plot which is now known to be hatch 
ing.” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated the other. 

“Of course, therefore,” pursued Jonathan, * you 
are acquainted with all the leaders of the proposed in 
surrection,—nay, must be in correspondence with 
them.” 

** What right have you to suppose this, sir?” de 
manded Trenchard, sternly. 
**Have a moment’s patience, Sir Rowland,” re 
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menced a terrible trade, till then unknown—namely, a\turned Wild; * and you shall hear. 


If you will 
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farnish me with a list of these rebels, and with proofs 
of their treason, I will not only insure your safety, 
but wil] acquaint you with the real name and rank 
of your sister Aliva’s husband, as well as with some 

iculars which will never otherwise reach your 
ears, concerning your lost sister, Constance.” 

«My sister Constance!’ echoed the knight ; 
«what of her ?” 

« You agree to my proposal, then ?”’ said Jonathan. 

« Do you take me for as great a villain as yourself, 
sir?” said the knight, rising. 

«] took you for one who would’nt hesitate to avail 
himself of any advantage chance might throw in his 
way,” returned the thieftaker, coldly. ‘I find I was 
inerror. No matter. <A time may come,—and that 
ere long,—when you will be glad to purchase my 
secrets, and your own safety, at a dearer price thaa 
the heads of your companions.” 

“Are you ready ?” said ‘T'renchard, striding to- 
wards the door. 

“TI am,” replied Jonathan, fullowing him, * and 
so,” he added in an undertone, “ are your captors.” 

A moment afterwards, they quitted the house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Night-Cellar. 


Arrer a few minutes’ rapid walking, during which} 
neither party uttered a word, Jonathan Wild and his| 
companion had passed St. Paul’s, dived down a 
thoroughfare on the right, and reached ‘Thames-street. 

Atthe period of this history, the main streets of the 
metropolis were but imperfectly lighted, while he} 
less-freyuented avenues were left in total obscurity ;! 
but, even at the present time, the maze of courts and 
alleys into which Wild now plunged, would have 
perplexed any one, not familiar with their intricacies, 
tothread them on a dark night. Jonathan, however, 
was well acquainted with the road. Indeed, it was 
his boast that he could find his way through any part 
of London blindfolded ; and by this time, it would 
seem, he had nearly arrived at his destination; for, 
grasping his companion’s arm, he led him along a 
harrow entry which did not appear to have an outlet, 
and came toa halt. Cautioning the knight, if he 
valued his neck, to tread carefully, Jonathan then 
descended a steep flight of steps ; and, having reach- 


The guests congregated within the night-cellar were, in 
fact, little better than thieves; but thieves who confined 
their depredations almost exclusively to the vessels lying in 
the pool and docks of the river. They had as many designa- 
tions as grades. ‘There were game watermen and game light- 
ermen, heavy horsemen, light horsemen, scuffle-hunters, 
and long-apron men, lumpers, journeymen coopers, mud- 
larks, badgers, and rat-catchers—-a race of dangerous vermin 
recently, in a great measure, extirpated by the vigilance of 
the Thames Police, but at this period flourishing in vast num- 
bers. Besides these plunderers, there were others with 
whom the disposal of their pillage necessarily brought them 
into contact, and who seldom failed to attend them during 
their hours of relaxation and festivity ;—to wit, dealers in 
junk, old rags, and marine stores, purchasers of prize- 
money, crimps, and Jew reccivers. The latter formed by far 
the most knavish-looking and unprepossessing portion of 
the assemblage. One or two of the tables were occupied 
by groups of fat frowzy women in flat caps, with rings on 
their thumbs, and baskets by their sides; and no one who 
had listened for a single moment to their coarse language 
and violent abuse of each other, would require to be told 
they were fish-wives from Billingsgate. 

The presiding divinity of the cellar was a comely 
middle-aged dame, almost as stout, and quite as shrill- 
voiced, as the Billingsgate fish-wives above-mentioned. 
Mrs. Spurling, for so was she named, had a warm nut- 
brown complexion, almost as dark as a Creole; and a 
moustache on her upper lip, that would have done no dis- 
credit to the oldest dragoon in the King’s service. ‘This 
lady was singularly lucky in her matrimonial connexions. 
She had been married four times: three of her husbands 
died of hempen fevers ; and the fourth, having been twice 
condemned, was saved from the noose by Jonathan Wild, 
who not only managed to bring him off, but to obtain for 
him the situation of under-turnkey in Newgate. 

On the appearance of the thieftaker, Mrs. Spurling was 
standing near the fire superintending some culinary pre- 
paration ; but she no sooner perceived him, than hastily 
quitting her occupation, she elbowed a way for him and 
the knight through the crowd, and ushered them, with 
much ceremony, into an inner room, where they found 
the objects of their search, Quilt Arnold and Rykhart Van 
Galgebrok, seated at a small table, quietly smoking. This 
service rendered, without waiting for any farther order, 
she withdrew. 

Both the janizary and the skipper arose as the others 
entered the room. 

“ This is the gentleman,” observed Jonathan, introducing 
Trenchard to the Hollander, “ who is about to intrust his 
young relation to your care.” 

“ De gentleman may rely on my showing his relation 
all de attention in my power,” replied Van Galgebrok, 
bowing profoundly to the knight; “ but if any unforseen 
accident—such as a slip overboard—should befall de 


ed the bottom in safety, he pushed open a door, that | sonker on de voyage, he mushn’t lay de fault entirely on 


swung back on its hinges as soon as it had admitted 
him ; and, followed by Trenchard, entered the night- 
cellar. 

The vault, in which Sir Rowland found himself, 
resembled in some measure the cabin of aship. It 
was long and narrow, with a ceiling supported by| 
huge uncovered rafters, and so low as scarcely to al-| 
low a tall man like himself to stand erect beneath. it. | 
Notwithstanding the heat of the season,—which| 


: : : pene eg 
was not, however, found particularly inconvenient in| 





this subterranean region,—a large heaped-up fire 
blazed ruddily in one corner, and lighted up a circle} 
of as villainous countenances as ever flame shone | 
Upon, ; t 





my shoulders—haw ! haw !” 

“ Where is he ?” asked Sir Rowland, glancing uneasily 
around. “I do not see him.” 

“De jonker. He's here,” returned the skipper, pointing 
significantly downwards. “ Bring bim.out, Quilt.” 

So saying, he’pushed aside the table, and the janizary 
stooping down, undrew a bolt and opened a trap-door. 

“ Come out!” roared Quilt, looking into the aperture. 
“ You're wanted.” 

But as no answer was returned, he thrust his arm up 
to the shoulder into the hole, and with some little diffi- 
culty and exertion of strength, drew forth Thames Dar- 
rell. 

The poor boy, whose hands were pinioned behind him, 
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looked very pale, but neither trembled, nor exhibited any| It shall be donaas you direct. But about dat jonker,” 


other symptom of alarm. he continued, lowering his voice; “ Have you anythi 

“ Why didn’t you come out when I called you, you|to add consarnin’ him? Its almosht a pity to put him 
young dog?” cried Quilt, in a savage tone. onder de water.” 

« Because I knew what you wanted me for,” answered| “Is the sloop ready to sail?” asked Wild, without no. 
Thames firmly. ticing the skipper’s remark. 

“Oh! you did, did you?” said the janizary. “And| “Ja,” answered Van; “at a minnut’s nodish.” 
what do you suppose we mean to do with you, eh ?” “ Here are your despatches,” said Jonathan with a sig. 


“ You mean to kill me,” replied Thames, “ by my cruel! nificant look, and giving him a sealed packet. “Open 
uncle’s command. Ah! there he stands!” he exclaimed! them when you get on board—not before, and act as they 
as his eye fell for the first time upon Sir Rowland, direct you.” 

“ Where is my mother ?” he added, regarding the knight! “I ondershtand,” replied the skipper, putting his finger 
with a searching glance. to his nose; “it shall be done.” 

«“ Your mother is dead,” interposed Wild, scowling. “ Sir Rowland,” said Jonathan, turning to the knight, 

“Dead!” echoed the boy. “Oh no—no! You say| “will it please you to remain here till I return, or will 
this to terrify me—to try me. But I will not believe you.) you accompany us?” 
Inhuman as he is, he would not kill her. Tell me, sir,” | “Twill go with you,” answered Trenchard, who 
he addéd, advancing towards the knight, “tell me this: this time, had regained his composure, and with it all his 
man has spoken falsely ’—Tell me my mother is alive,| rclentlessness of purpose. 
and do what you please with me?” “Come then,” said Wild, marching towards the door, 

* Tell him so, and have done with him, Sir Rowland,” | “ we’ve no time to lose.” 
observed Jonathan coldly. Quitting the night-cellar, the trio soon arrived at the 

“Tell me the truth, I implore you,” cried Thames. riverside. Quilt Arnold was stationed at the stair-head, 
“Ts she alive!” | near which the boat containing the captive boy was 

“She is not,” replied Trenchard, overcome by con-| moored. A few words passed between him and the thief- 
flicting emotions, and unable to endure the boy’s agonized | taker as the latter came up: after which, ail the party— 





, 


look. with the exception of Quilt, who was left on shore—em- 
“Are you answered?” said Jonathan, with a grin) barked within the wherry, which was pushed from the 
worthy of a demon. | strand and rowed swiftly along the stream—for the tide 


“ My mother !—my poor mother!” ejaculated Thames, was in its fayour—by a couple of watermen. Though 
falling on his knees, and bursting into tears. “ Shall Ij scarcely two hours past midnight, it was now perfectly 
never see that sweet face again,—never feel the pressure) light. The moon had arisen and everything could be 
of those kind hands more—nor listen to that gentle voice!! as plainly distinguished as during the day. A thin mist 
Ah! yes, we shall meet again in heaven, where I shall, lay on the river, giving the few craft moving about in ita 
speedily juin you. Now then,” he added more calmly,| ghostly look, As they approached London Bridge the 
“Tam ready to die. The only mercy you can show me| thieftaker whispered Van Galgebrok, who acted as steers 
is to kill me.” man, to make for a particular arch—near the Surrey 

“Then we won't even show you that mercy,” retorted} shore. The skipper obeyed, and in another moment, 
the thieftaker brutally. “So get up, and leave off whim-| they swept through the narrow lock. While the water. 


ring. Your time isn’t come yet.” men were contending with the eddies occasioned by the 
“Mr. Wild,” said Trenchard;“TI shall proceed no fur-| fall below the bridge, Jonathan observed a perceptible 
ther in this business. Set the boy free.” shudder run through Trenchard’s frame. 


“If I disobey you, Sir Rowland,” replied the thief-| “You remember that starling, Sir Rowland,” he said 
taker, “ you'll thank me for it hereafter. Gag him,” he! maliciously, “and what occurred on it, twelve years ago!” 
added, pushing Thames rudely towards Quilt Arnold,| “Too well,” answered the knight, frowning. “Ah! 
“and convey him to the boat.” what is that?” he cried, pointing to a dark object floating 

“ A word,” cried the boy, as the janizary was preparing| neat them amid the boiling waves, and which presented 
to obey his master’s orders. “ What has become of Jack/| a frightful resemblance to a human face. 

Sheppard ?” « We'll see,” returned the thieftaker. And stretching 

“ Devil knows !” answered Quilt; “but I believe he’s! out his hand, he lifted the dark object from the flood. 
in the hands of Blueskin, so there’s no doubt he’ll soon be} It proved to be a human head, though with scarcely 


on the high road to T'yburn.” vestige of the features remaining. Here and there, 
“Poor Jack!” sighed Thames. “ You needn’t gag) patches of flesh adhered to the bones, and the dank drip 
me,” he added, “I'll not cry out.” ping hair hanging about what had once been the face, 


“We won't trust you, my youngster,” answered the| gave it a ghastly appearance. 
janizary, and thrusting a piece of iron into his mouth, he} “It’s the skull of a rebel,” said Jonathan with marked 
forced him out of the room. emphasis on the wor’, “blown by the wind from a spike 
Sir Rowland witnessed these proceedings like one stu-| on the bridge above us. I don’t know whose brainless head 
pified. He neither attempted to prevent his nephew’s de-| it may be, but it'll do for my collection.” And he tossed 


parture, nor to follow him. it carelessly into the bottom of the boat. 
Jonathan kept his keen eye fixed upon him, as he} After this occurrence, not a word was exchanged be 
addressed himself for a moment to the Hollander. tween them until they came in sight of the sloop, which 
“Is the case of watches on board?” he asked in an} was lying at anchor off Wapping. Arrived at her side, 
under tone. it was soon evident, from the throng of seamen in Dutch 
“Ja,” replied the skipper. dresses that displayed themselves, that her crew were on 
“ And the rings?” the alert, and a rope having been thrown down to 
“Ja.” skipper, he speedily hoisted himself on deck. Prepart 


“That's well. You must dispose of the goldsmith’s| tions were next made for taking Thames on board— 
note I gave you yesterday, as soon as you arrive at Rot-| Raising him in his arms, Jonathan passed the rope round 
terdam. It'll be advertised to-morrow.” his body, and in this way the poor boy was drawn ™p 
“ De duivel !” exclaimed Van Galgebrok. “ Very well.‘ without difficulty. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Kneebone, having been alarmed by 
tis uncle with a stern look, and cried in a menacing | something in the widow’s look before her feelings found 


While he was swinging in mid air, Thames regarded 





wice, “ We shall meet again.” vent in the manner above described, thrust his hand 
“Not in this world,” returned Jonathan. ‘ Weigh |instinctively into his coat in search of his pocket-book,— 
anchor, Van!” he shouted to the skipper, “and consult|about the security of which, as it contained several 





your despatches.” letters and documents implicating himself and others in 
" «Ja—ja,” returned the Hollander. And catching hold | the Jacobite plot, he was, not unnaturally, solicitous,— 
of Thames he quitted the deck. and finding it gone, he felt certain he had been robbed. 


Shortly afterwards, he re-appeared with the information Turning quickly round, in the hope of discovering the 
that the captive was safe below; and giving the neces- thief, he was no less surprised than distressed—for in 
ary directions to his crew, before many minutes had | spite of his faults, the woollen-draper was a good-natured 
dapsed, the Zeeslang spread her canvas to the first breeze fellow—to’ perceive Jack Sheppard in custody. The 
of morning. truth at once flashed across his mind. This, then, was 

By the thieftaker’s command the buat was then rowed |the cause of the widow's wild inexplicable look,—of her 
teward a muddy inlet, which has received in more recent |Svdden shriek! Explaining his suspicions in a whisper 
times the name of Execution Dock. As soon as she |to Jack’s captor, who proved to be a churchwarden and 
reached this spot, Wild sprang ashore, and was, joined by | constable, by name John Dump,-—Mr. Kneebone begged 
several persons,—among whom was Quilt Arnold, leading | im to take his prisoner into the churchyard. Dump 
a horse by the btidle,—he hastened down the stairs to instantly complied, and as soon as Jack was removed 
met him. A coach was also in attendance, at a little|from the sacred edifice, his person was searehed from 


distance. | head to foot—but without success. Jack submitted to 


Sir Rowland, who had continued absorbed in thought, |this scrutiny with a very bad grace, and vehemently 
with his eyes fixed upon the sloop as she made her way |protested his innocence. In vain did the woollen-draper 





dowly down the river, disembarked more leisurcly. | oiler to set him free it he would restore the stolen article, . 
“At length Iam my own master,’ murmured the|° give up his associate, to whom it was supposed he 

inight, as his foot touched the strand. jmight have handed it. He answered with the greatest 
“Not so, Sir Rowland,” returned Jonathan ; “ you are |#ssurance, that be knew nothing whatever of the matter— 

ny prisoner.” jhe seen no pockef-book, and had no associate to give up. 
“How!” ejaculated Trenchand, starting back and| Nor did he content himself with declaring his guiltless- 


drawing his sword. |ness of the crime imputed to him, but began, in his turn 
“You are arrested for high treason,” rejoined Wild, }to menace his captor and accuser, loading the latter with 
presenting a pistol at his head, while he drew forth a|the bitterest upbraidings. By. this time, the churchyard 


parchment,—“ here is my warrant.” was crowded with spectators, some ef whom dispersed in 
“Traitor!” cried Sir Rowland—«<damned—doubie-}«iterent directions in quest of the other robber. But all 
dyed traitor!” that could be ascertained in the village was that a man 


“ Away with him,” vociferated Jonathan to his myrmi- had ridden off a short time before in the direction of 
dons, who, having surrounded Trenchard, hurried him off} London. Of this man Kneebone resolved to go in 
tothe coach before he could utter another word,—* first} pursuit; and leaving Jack in charge of the constable, he 
to Mr. Walpole, and then to Newgate. And now, proceeded to the small inn,—which bore then, as it bears 
Quilt,” he continued, addressing the janizary, who| now, the name of the Six Bells,—where, summoning the 

ed him with the horse, “fly to, St. Giles’s|hostler, his steed was instantly brought him, and, spring- 
roundhouse, and if, through the agency of that treacher- ing on its back, he rode away at fujl speed. 
ous scoundrel, ‘Terry O'Flaherty, whom I’ve put ia my Meanwhile, after a consultation between Mr. Dump 
Black List, old Wood should have found his way there,| and the village authorities, it was agreed to lock up the 
ind have been detained by Sharples as I directed, you may | Prisoner in the cage. As he was conveyed thither, an 
release him. I don’t care how soon he learns that he has| incident occurred that produced a considerable impres- 
last his adopted son. When I’ve escorted yon proud fool | $ion on the feelings of the youthful offender. Just as 
his new quarters, [’ll proceed to the Mint and look after od ae sry see ee _ pr near 
Jack Sheppard.” where the tall elms cast-a pleasant shade over the rustic 
With thes ‘he mounted his steed and rode off. graves—a momentary stoppage took place. At this gate 
' two paths meet. Down thaton the right the young cul- 
prit was dragged—along that ‘on the left a fainting 
— woman was borne in the arms of several females. It 
was his mother, and as he gazed on her pallid features 
and motionless frame, Jack’s heart severely smote him. 
He urged his conductors to a quicker pace to get out of 
—— i ‘the distressing spectacle, and even felt relieved 
How Jack Sheppard broke out of the cage at Willesden. = ~ed _ shut pom, Sag i. onl : 
5 t, and the execrations of the 
Nee | mob by the walls of the little prison. 

Tar heart-p eg soe uttered by Mrs. Sheppard | The cage at Willesden a and is—for it is still 
after the commission of the robbery in Willesden gharch | standing—a small round building about eight feet high, 
ae a nat of unfortunate consequences to her son./ with a pointed tiled roof, to which a number of boards, 

uckily, she be bereft of age ge PRES and was thus|i,ccribed with the names of the parish. officers, and. 
pared the additional misery of witnessing what after-| charged with a multitude of admonitory notices to va- 
wards befell him. Startled by the ery, as may be sup-| orants and other disorderly persons, are attached. Over 
poted, the attention of the whole congregation was drawn | these boards the two arms of a guide-post serve to direct 
towards the quarter whence it proceeded. Amongst) the way-farer—on the right hand to tlie neighbouring 

a person near the door, roused by the shriek,| villages of Neasdon and Kingsbury, and on the left to the 
dweerved a man make his exit with the utmost precipita-| Edgeware Road and the heathy heights of Hampstead. 
ton. A boy attempted to follow; but as the suspicions|The cage has a strong door, with an iron grating at the 
of the lookers-on were aroused by the previous circum-|top, and further secured by a stout bolt and » padlock. 
sance, the younger fugitive was seized and detained.'It is picturesquely situated beneath a tree on the high 
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road, not far from the little hostel before mentioned. and 
at rio great distance from the church. 

For some time after he was locked up in this prison 
Jack continued in a very dejected state. Deserted by 
his older companion in iniquity, and instigator to crime, 
he did not know what might become of him: nor, as we 
have observed, was the sad spectacle he had just wit- 
nessed, withont effect. Though within the last two days 
he had committed several heinous offences, and one of 
a darker dye than any with which the reader has been 
made acquainted, his breast was not yet so callous as to 
be wholly insensible to the stings of conscience. Wea- 
ried at Jength with thinking on the past, and terrified by 
the prespeet of the future, he threw himself on the straw 
with which the cage was littered, and endeavoured to 
compose himsclf to slumber. When he awoke, it was 
late in the day ; but though he heard voices outside, and 
now and then caught a glimpse of a face peeping at him 
through the iron grating over the door, no one entered 
the prison, or held any communication with him. _ Fecl- 
ing rather exhausted, it occurred to him that possibly 
some provisions might have been left by the constable : 
and, looking about, he perceived a pitcher of water and a 
small brown loaf on the floor. He ate of the bread with 
great appetite, and having drunk as much as be chose of 
the water, poured the rest on the floor. “His hunger 
satisfied, his spirits began to revive, and with this change 
of mood all his natural audacity:returncd. And here he 
was first visited by that genius which, in his subsequent 
career, prompted him to so many bold and sueeessful at- 
tempts. Glancing around his prison, he began to think 
it possible he might effect an escape from it. The door 
was too strong, and too well secured, to break open,— 
the walls too thick : but the ceiling,—if he could reach 
it—there, he doubted not, he could make an outlet. 
While he was meditating flight in. his.way, and tossing 
about on the straw, he chanced upon an old broken and 
rusty fork. Here was an instrument which might be of 
the greatest service to him in accomplishing his design. 
He put it carefully aside, resolved to defer the attempt 
till night. Time wore on somewhat slowly with the 
prisoner, who had to control his impatience in the best 
way he could; but as the shades of evening were darken- 
ing, the door was unlocked, and Mr. Dump popped his 
head into the eage. He brought another small leaf, and 
a can with which he replenished the pitcher, reeommend- 
ing Jack to be careful, as he would get nothing further till 
morning. To this Jack replied, that he should be per- 
fectly contented, provided he might have a small allow- 
ance of gin. The latter request, though treated with 
supreme contempt by Mr. Damp, made an impression 
on somg one outside ; for not long after the constable de. 
parted, Jack heard a tap at the door, and getting up at 
the summons, he perceived the tube of a pipe inserted 
between the bars. At once divining the meaning of this 
ingenious device, he applied his mouth to the tube, and 
sucked away, while the person outside poured spirit into 
the bowl. Having drank as much as he thought prudent 
and thanked his unknown friend for his attention, Jack 
again lay down on the straw, and indulged himself with 
another nap, intending to get up as soon as it was per- 
feetly dark. The strong potation he had taken, combined 
with the fatigue and anxiety he had previously under- 
gone, made him oversleep himself, and when he awoke 
it was just beginning to grow light. Cursing himself 
for his inertness, Jack soon shook off his drowsiness, and 
set to work in earnest. Availing himself of certain ine- 
qualities in the door, he soon managed to climb up to the 
roof; and securing his feet against a slight projection in 
the wall, began to use the fork with great effect. Before 
many minutes elapsed, he had picked a large hole in the 





plaster, which showered down in a cloud of dust ; and 
breaking off several laths, caught hold of a beam, by 
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which he held with one hand, until with the other hg 
succeeded, not without some difficulty, in forcing out ong 
of the tiles. The rest was easy.. In a few minutes 
more he had made a breach in the roof wide enough to 
allow him to pass through. Emerging from this apers 
ture, he was about to descend, when he was alarmed 
hearing the tramp of horses’ feet swiftly approaching 
and had only time to hide himself behind one of the lar. 
gest sign-boards before alluded to, when two horsemen 
rode up, Instead of passing on, as Jack expected, these 
persons stopped opposite the cage, where one of them ag 
he judged from the sound, for he did not dare to look oyt 
of his hiding-place, dismounted. A noise was next 
heard, as if some instrument were applied to the door 
with the intent to force it open, and Jack’s fears were a 
once dispelled. At first, he had imagined they were 
officers of justice, come to convey him to a stronget 
prison ; but the voice of one of the parties, which he re. 
cognized, convineed him they were friends. 

“Look quick, Blueskin, and be cursed to you!” was 
growled in the deep tones of Jonathan Wild. “We 
shall have the whole village upon us while you're striking 
the jigger. Use the gilt, man!” 

“There’s no need of picklock or crow-bar, here, Mr, 
Wild,” cried Jack, placing his hat on the right arm of the 
guide-post, and leaning over the board, “I’ve done the 
trick myself.” 

“ Why. what the devil’s this?” vociferated Jonathan, 
looking up. ‘“ Have you broken out the cage, Jack?” 

“ Something like it,” replied the lad carelessly, 

“ Bravo!” cried the thieftaker approvingly. 

“ Well, that beats all T ever heard of!” roared Blueskin, 

“ But are you really there?” ' 

“No, I’m here,” answered Jack, leaping down, “I 
tell you what, Mr. Wild.” he added, laughing, “ it must be 
astronger prison than Willesden cage that can hold me,” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed Jonathan, “ you'll give. the’ keepérs 
of his Majesty’s jails some trouble before you're’ many 
years older, I’ll warrant you. But get up behind Blue 
skin. Some one may observe us.” 

“Come, jump up,” cried Blueskin, mounting his steed, 
“and [ll soon whisk you to town. Edgeworth Bess and 
Poll Maggot are dying to see you. I thought Bess would 
have cried her pretty eyes out when she heard you wis 
nabbed. You need give yourself no more concern about 
Kneebone. Mr. Wild has done his business.” 

“ Ay—-dy,” laughed Jonathan. “The pocket-book you 
prigged contained the letters I wanted. He’s nowin 
spring-ankle warehouse with Sir Rowland Trenchard. % 
get up, and Ict’s be off.” 

“ Before I leave this place,” said Jack, “I must see my 
mother.” 

“Nonsense,” returned Jonathan gruffly. “ Would you 
expose yourself to fresh risk? If it hadn’t been for bet 
you wouldn't have been placed in your late jeopardy.” 

“] don’t care for that,” replied Jack. « See her! 
will. Leave me behind: I’m not afraid. I'll beat 
the Cross Shovels in the course of the day.” 

«Nay, if you’re bent upon this folly,” observed 
Wild, who appeared to have his own reasons for 
humouring the Jad, “I shan’t hinderyou. Blueskia 
will take care of the horses, and Pll go with you.” 

So saying, he dismounted ; and flinging his bridle 
to his companion, and ordering him to ride off to’ 
little distance, he followed Jack. who had quitted the 
main road, and struck into a narrow path opposilé 
the cage. This path, bordered on each side by high 
privet hedges of the most beautiful green, 800 
brought them to a stile. 

4*There’s the house,” said Jack, pointing t * 
pretty cottage, the small wooden porch of which w# 
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covered with roses and creepers, with a little trim 
len in front of it. *T’ll be back in a minute.” 
«Don’t hurry yourself,” said Jonathan, * I’) wait 


for you here.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Good and Evil. 


As Jack opened the gate, and crossed the little 
guden, which exhibited in every part the neatness 
and attention of its owner, he almost trembled at the 
ideaof further disturbing her peace of mind. Pausing 
with the intention of turning back, he glanced in the 
direction of the village church, the tower of which 
could just be seen through the trees. The rooks 
were cawing amid the boughs, and all nature appeared 
awaking to happiness. from this peaceful scene 
Jack’s eye fell upon Jonathan, who, seated upon the 
stile, under the shade of an elder tree, was evidently 
watehing him. A sarcastic smile seemed to play 
upon the thieftaker’s lips; and, abashed at his own 
jresolution, the lad went on. 

After knocking for some time. at the door without 
effect, he tried the latch, and to his surprise found it 
open. He stepped in with a heavy foreboding of 
calamity. A cat came and rubbed herself agains: 
him as he entered the house, and seemed by her 
mewing to ask him for food. ‘That was the only 
sound he heard. 

Jack was almost afraid of speaking ; but at length 
he summoned courage to ca}] out ** Mother !” 

« Who's there ?” asked a faint voice from the bed. 

“ Your son,” answered the boy. 

“Jack,” exclaimed the widow, starting up and 
drawing back the curtain. * Is it indeed you, or am 
I dreaming ?”” 

“You're not dreaming, mother,” he answered. 
“I'm come to say good b’ye to you, and to assure 
youof my safety before I leave this place.” 

“Where are you going,?”’ asked his mother. 

“I hardly know,” returned Jack ; “but it’s not safe 
fr me to remain mach longer here.” 

“True,” replied the widow, upon whom all the terri- 
ble recollections of the day befure crowded, “I know it 
isn’t. I won’t keep you long. But tell me how have you 
escaped from the confinement in which yuu were placed 
—come.and sit by me—here—upon the bed—give me 
your hand—and tell me ali about it.” 








Her son complied, and sat duwn upon the patch-work 
coverlet beside her. 

“Jack,” said Mrs, Sheppard, clasping him with a hand 
that burnt with fever, “ I have been ill—dreadfully ill— 
I believe delirious—I thought 1 should have died last 
5 won't tell you what agony you have caused me 
~[-won’t reproach you. Only promise me to amend— 
to quit your vile companions—and I will forgive you— 
will bless you. Oh! my dear, dear son, be warned in 


time. Yu are in the hands of a wicked, a terrible man, 
who will not stop till he has completed your destruction. 
isten to your mother’s prayers, and do not let her die 
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“Tt is too late,” returned Jack, sullenly ; “ I can’t be 
honest, if I would.” 

“Oh! do not say so,” replied his wretched parent. “It 
is never too late. I know you are in Jonathan Wild’s 
power, for [saw him near you in the church; and_ if 
ever thie cnemy of mankind was permitted to take human 
form, I beheld him then. Leware of him, my son! Be- 
ware of him! You know not what villainy he is capable 
of. Be honest, and you will be happy. You are yet a 
child ; and though you have strayed from the right path, 
a stronger hand than your own has led you thence. Ree 
turn I implore of you, to your master—to Mr. Wood.— 
Acknowledge your faults. He. is all kindness, and will 
overlook’ them for your poor father’s sake—for mine. Re- 
turn to him, I say—” 

“T can’t,” replied Jack, doggedly. 

“Can’t!” repeated his mother. “ Why not?” 

“Til tell you,” cried a deep voice from the back of 
the bed. And immediately afterwards the curtain was 
drawn aside, and disclosed the Satanic countenance of 
Jonathan Wild, who had crept into the house unper- 
ceived. “Tl tell you why he can’t go baek to his mas- 
ter,” cried the thieftaker, with a malignant grin. “He 
has robbed him.” 

“ Robbed him!” screamed the widow. 

Her son averted his gaze. 

“ Ay, robbed him,” reiterated Jonathan. “ The night 
before last, Mr. Wood’s house was broken into and plun- 
dered. Your son was seen by the carpenter’s wife in 
company with the robbers. Here,” he added, throwing a 
handbill on the bed, ‘are the particalars of the burglary, 
with the reward for Jack’s apprehension.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the widow, hiding her fate. 

“Come,” said Wild, turning authoritatively to Jack, 
—* you have overstayed your time:” 

“Do not go with him, Jack!” shrieked his mother.—~ 
“Do not—do not !” 

“He must /’ thundered Jonathan, “or he goes to 
gaol.” ; 

“If you must go to prison, I will go with you,” cried 
Mrs. Sheppard: “but avoid that man as you would a 
serpent.” 

“Come along,” thundered Jonathan. 

“ Hear me, Jack!” shrieked his mother. “ You know 
not what you do. The wretch you confide in has sworn 
to hang you. As I hope for mercy, I speak the truth! 
—let him deny it if he can.” 

“Pshaw!” said Wild. “I could hang him now if ] 
liked. But he may remain with you if he pleases: J 
shan’t hinder him.” ‘ 

“You hear my son,” said the widow eagerly. “ Choose 
between good and evil;—between him and me. And 
mind your life,—more than your life——hangs upon your 
choice.” 

“Tt does so,” said Wild. Choose Jack.” 

The lad made no answer, but left the room. 

“He is gone!” cried Mrs. Sheppard despairingly. 

“ For ever!” said the thieftaker preparing to follow. 

“ Devil!” cried the widow, catching his arm, and gaz- 
ing with frantic eagerness in the face, “ how many years 
will you give my son before you execute your terrible 
threat ?” 

« Seven,” answered Jonathan sternly. 


“ Jack ” 





broken-hearted.” 


END OF THE SECOND EPOCH, 











THE NIGHT WATCH. 


the room, peering into every corner where it was 
all likely anything could be concealed. At 
his attention was turned to me, and approaching my 
From Bentley's Miscellany. | in haste, he said, “ Sir, 1 beg your pardoun—I hay 
|lost—myse/f. Have you seen me anywhere? | ap 
THE NIGHT-WATCH. | anxious—miserable—” and then he darted abrupi 
: .\from me, looked under the seats and behind the ey. 
tains, shook his head despondingly after each disap. 
pointment, and finally lef the room. 
; The waiter informed me that, though occasionally 
Yours, thoughtless and inexperienced, sers mn the| subject to wanderings similar to that I had Witness. 
oddities of a stranger nought but food for ridicule ;\ ed, the gentleman was generally. perfectly tranquil 
but some little knowledge of the world and its vicis-| and in his right mind. He knew little of him, ey 
situdes teaches a man of feeling to regard with mel-| that he had been a iieutenant in the navy. 1 so 
ancholy the eccentricities of old age. “Sorrow often) retired to iny Own room, and am not ashamed to eon. 
leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, and the) fess that the recollection of the stranger kept me 
peculiarities which excite mirth are frequently the long from slumber, and haunted my pillow when a 
indications of a bewildered mind, and of a broken) length I fell asleep. 
heart, which has done with mirth for ever. It was late before I entered the coffee-room the 
Having business to transact in the city, I once re- next moraing, and I was somewhat startled at see 
mained for a few days at the much-frequented hotel ing'the lieutenant sitting quietly at his breakfast, He 
where the coach stopped which conveyed me to Lon- offered me the newspaper he had been reading; and, 
don. The old-fashioned coffec-room was still fitted making some remark on the weather, inquired 
up with those compartments of boxes, which, though whether I had been a traveller during the night, | 
expelled from hotels of more recent construction, believe it was with some embarrassment that | 
secure to the traveller some little feeling of seclusion! replied, that I had arrived on the afternoon of the 
and independence ; aad I in mine, to the right of the preceding day, and had spent the evening in the 
fire-place, having finished my late dinner, sat endea-| coffee-room. His cheek became flushed, and he look. 
vouring to take an interest in a newspaper, which J] ed at me eagerly for a moment. He then seemed 
had already sifted to its last advertisement. On the inclined to speak; but checking himself, he tured 
opposite side of the fire, in the private box corres-\from me, and resumed his breakfast. Vexed with 
ponding with mine, sat another solitary person. He myself for the want of tact with which I had alluded 
was tall and meagre, his countenance pale, hishairthin|to the preceding evening, I endeavoured to make 
and perfectly grey ; his age I should have guessed to amends by conversing on general subjects. His 
be between sixty and seventy. My attention was at- reserve gradually wore away, and we soon sa 
tracted towards him by the wild and painful expres- together talking more like old familiar friends, than 
sion of his large clear light-blue eyes. strangers who had so recently met under circum- 
His movements were so quick and eccentric, that it, stances so unpromising. 
was with difficulty I could conceal my risibility ; to That night we were again the sole occupants of 
restrain it was beyond my power. 1 had not then) the coffee-room. Every trace of mental excitement 
been taught the furbearance which I would now sug- had vanished from the countenance and deportment 
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gest to others. of the lieutenant; and, though still most melaneholy, 
I still held my newspaper before me, pretending tojle evinced no disinclination to meet my social 
be occupied with its columns ; but all the time Least advanecs. On the contrary, we soon occupied the 


furtive glantes at my neighbour, unable to account same box, sitting opposite to each other, and chat 
for his extraordinary gestures. For some minutes he ting with the frankness and familiarity of old com 
would clasp his forehead with both hands, then lie panionship. 

would start as if struck with a sudden recollection,§ There are some men with whom on the instant we 
and look round anxiously from side to side, nati! with seem to get acquainted. An hour’s accidental ass 
a deep sigh he relapsed into his former position, or ciation in a siage-coach, a steam-packet, or a hotel, 
leant his brow disconsolately on the table before him ;, does more towards banishing reserve and restraint 
again he would look up, and with a stare ef vacancy than many months of daily communication with 
fix his eyes on me. IJ pretended to be unconscious beings less congenial. ‘They seem to suit us—we 
of his scrutiny. Indeed, though his glance rested on part from them with regret, and long afterwards, 
my person, I doubt whether he was aware of my when their names are forgotten, we remember @ 
presence. Then something like a glimmering of in- pleasant fellow and a happy hour. It is not then that 


anxiously round the box in which his table was; “J have been a sailor,” he replied. 
placed, and then rose, and with hurried steps paced{ ‘ Have been ?” 
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THE NIGHT WATCH. 


« Yes,’’ said he, with a deep sigh, “I have been 
alieutenant, not in the British service,—in a ter- 
chant ship, the China trade. I ought never to have 
been permitted to assume command of any kind. 1 
was. afflicted with a malady which ought to have 

vented it.” , 

At this allusion to a “malady” I looked dowa, 
aad changed colour. 

“The malady I speak of,” he calmly continued, 
«is not that which 1 believe you last night witness- 
ed; that is the dreadful result of my haying been 
intrasted with power. ‘The eause of all my misery, 
—the malady which ought to have precluded me 
from all such responsibilities,—was an absence of 
mind, to which from my very boyhood I have been 
subject.”” 

I said nothing; but secretly I could not help) 
surmising that the absence of mind which afflicted 
the boy, might have been the germ of that insanity 
which afterwards bowed down the spirit of the 
man. 

“If you will have patience to listen to asad story,’ 
I will tell you mine,”’ said my companion. 

“ Do not agitate yourself unnecessarily,” I replied, 
“by recalling the past.” 

“Recalling tie past!” he mournfully exclaimed ; 
“what an ummeaning phrase that is! Tome, and to 
all who have so suffered, the past is ever present! 
Listen.—IJ was a lieutenant when I became acquaint- 
ed with a young widow, who with one child, then 
two years old, resided at Brompton. My old malady; 
had increased upon me, and a consciousness of my} 
failing frequently occasioned me deep depression of 
spirits. ‘The widow was kind to me,—I loved her 
and her infapt boy,—and before a year was gane she 
became my wife; and the child, who had never 
known his father, learned to call me by that endear- 
ingname. No father ever loved a child as I did that 
sweet boy Frank.. Whenever I returned from my 
voyage he was ny pet, my constant companion; and 
never having been blessed witha child of my own, | 
all my paternal affections were lavished upon him.; 
Ashe grew bigger, he learned to watch me in my| 
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man, ‘There.was not a haudsomer fellow in the ship, 
nor a better heart in the world. My wife lay insensi- 
ble when we were forced to leave her ; the hope which 
on former oceasions had sustained her seemed utterly 
to have forsaken her. Was it a misgiving !—did she 
suspect me? 'No—she would have roused herself to 
gaze once again on dear, dear Frank! 

“The ship sailed, and we had a prosperous 
voyage. ‘The captain, for reasons I forget, nor do 
they affect my story, was anxious at a partieular 
period to make observations of the position of some 
island, respecting which, and indeed of its very 
existence, there was uncertainty. 

* One bright and beautiful night the captain had 
gone to his rest, the watch was with me, and findin 
myself in the very latitude indicated by my orders, 
wave directions for a boat to be manned, ordered 
i'rank to take the command of her, and briefly 
intimated to kim the observations which he was 
expected to make. 

** Lightly he descended the ship’s side, took his 
place in the boat, waved his hand to me, and away 
they went,—a merry boat’s-erew, commanded by a 
happy youth of sixteen. 

‘* How beautifully calm was.the sea! The hage 
vessel seemed to rest motionless on the tide, as if 
conscious that she was to await the return of that 
frail pinnace—a, mother lingering for the —- of 
her infant! I never saw the deep blue sky so full of 
stars before! I gazed upwards, I know not how long, 
till a dreamy dizzy feeling oppressed my brain, I 
stil] leant over the side of the vessel, and my thoughts 
were of my wife, and the home where we had often 
been so happy ! 

Another rose to take my place—my night’s watch 
was over, I left my orders with my successor, and 
with my weary fellow watchers I descended to my 
rest. 

“He who succeeded me had not long been on 
deck when a fresh and fair breeze arose. We had 
gone ou sluggishly for many days, often quite 
becalmed ; and now that the wished-for impetus was 
given, every white wing was quickly spread, and we 








absent fits; and, dearly as my poor wife loved me,| flew over the foaming waters. The breeze increased 
Ido think that the boy’s attachment to me was ever|almest to a gale, and for hours we had pursued 
greater. our rapid eourse, when suddenly he who had the 
“ At length nothing would satisfy hii but to be; watch, the man who had taken my place, missed the 
permitted to accompany nie to.sea. I heard thejdoat/ 
proposition with delight; and. though his mother; ‘Inquiry instantly betrayed the truth! They 
wept bitterly, she could not censure his very natural/came to me—to me/—the father of that hoy—his 
bias towards my profession. She gave her reluctant!sworn father—ithe man who loved him, and would 
consent, and the boy went with me. ij have died for him—and they found me — O 
“Often when my malady oppressed me most) the agony of returning recollection! In my brain’s 
heavily, his watchful care concealed my deficiencies) lethargy I had forgotten the departure of the boat !— 
ftom others ; and that which I had neglected to doj|I had neglected “to note it in the orders left to my 
was done by him before the omission was detected.|successor. I heard the rushing of the wind, and the 
How | doted on that dear boy !—itis not to be told !/dash of the waves against the ship’s side, and though 
You could scarcely credit it; yet when you hear the} with all speed she was put about, and.we went in 
sequel, you'll say I must have hated him. search of those we had abandoned, I had no hope—I 
* His dear mother’s health declined ; and latterly,/ felt that I was a murderer! I know not how long we 
a the close of every voyage, she came. on deck when| cruised ahout—it was in vain—we never saw them 
we lay in the river to welcome us both, and to em-|more! Oh! what a dreadful death! Prepared but 
brace and bless her child. She loved me,—but she 
idolised that Frauk, spirited, amiable, beautiful boy ! 
“The last time we sailed away together, how 
wildly she clung to his neck at parting !—how 
earnestly she urged me to cherish and protect him! 
€ was then sixteen years old,—a merry midship- 


for an absence of an hour—without food—without 
water! 
suffered ! 
‘«* I] remember nothing after that until we anchored 
in the river, and then my wife came on board. Then 


1 rushed to her, 


O God! what must that poor boy have 


they could no longer restrain me. 
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pale, feeble, helpless as she was, and briefly as words 
could tell it, I shouted in her ears the fate of her loved 
boy. I told her of his death; but I had not time to 
tell of my remorse, for she fell dead at my feet. 
* You will not wonder now at what you saw last 
night. I left the ship,—but where was I to go? I 
had lost my poor wife, and my boy, my merry boy, 
—and now at times I lose myself. No wonder. Can 
you tell me where I am, sir? My senses—my brain 
—where can I be ?”’ 
The poor lieutenant took a candle, and, after 
anxiously searching every part of the room, he left 
me, and I saw him no more. 
Kind reader, this is a true story. 


rayers: The room was scantily and 
farvished ; and it needed but a dues at the wh 
form from whieh the light of life was fast passi 
away, to know that grief, and want, and anxious care, 
had been busy at the heart for many a weary year, 
An elderly female with her face bathed in tears, was 
supporting the head of the dying woman—her d 
ter—on her arm. But it was not towards her 
the wan face turned ; it was not her hand that the 
cold and trembling fingers clasped ; they pressed the 
husband’s arm; the eyes so soon to be closed in 
death, rested on his face; and the man shook beneath 
their gaze. His dress was slovenly and disordered, 
his face inflamed, his eyes blood-shot and heavy, 
He had been summoned from some wild debauech to 
the bed of sorrow and death. 

A shaded lamp by the bed-side cast a dim light on 
the figures around, and left the remainder of the 
room in thick, deep shadow. The silence of night 
prevailed without the house, and the stillness of death 
was in the ehamber. A watch hung over the mamtel- 
shelf; its low ticking was the only sound that broke 
the profound quiet, but it was a solemn one, for well 
they knew, who heard it, that before it had recorded 
the passing of another hour, it would beat the knell 
of a departed spirit. 

It is a dreadful thing to wait and watch for the 
approach of death; to know that hope is gone, and 
recovery impossible ; and to sit and count the dreary 
hours through long, long nights—such nights as ouly 
watchers by the bed of sickness know. It chills 





From Sketches by Boz. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DEATH. 
We will be bold to ‘say, that there is scarcely a 
man in the constant habit of walking, day after day, 
through any of the crowded throughfares of London, 
who cannot recollect among the people whom he 
“knows by sight,” to use a familiar phrase, some 
being of abject and wretched appearance whom he 
remembers to have seen in a very different condition, 
whom he has observed sinking lower and lower by 
almost imperceptible degrees, and the shabbiness and 
utter destitution of whose appearance, at last, strike 





forcibly and painfully upon him, as he passes by. 
Is there any man who has mixed much with society, 


or whose avocations have caused him to mingle, at 


one time or other, with a great number of people, 
who cannot call to mind the time when some shabby, 
miserable wretch, in rags and filth, who shufiles past 
him now in all the squalor of disease and poverty, 
was a respectable tradesman, or a clerk, or a man 
following some thriving pursuit, with good prospects, 
and decent means ;—or cannot any of our readers call 
to mind from among the list of their guondam ac- 
quaintance, some fallen and degraded man, who 
lingers about the pavement in hungry misery—from 
whom every one turns coldly away, and who pre- 
serves himself from sheer starvation, nobody knows 
how? Alas! such eases are of too frequent occur- 
rence to be rare items in any man’s experience; and 
but too often arise from one cause—drunkenness,— 
that fierce rage for the slow, sure poison, that 
oversteps every other consideration : that casts aside 
wife, children, friends, happiness, and station; and 
hurries its victims madly on to degradation and 
death. 

Some of these men have been impelled by misfor- 
tune and misery, to the vice that has degraded them. 
The rain of worldly expectations, the death of those 
they loved, the sorrow that slowly consumes, but 
will not break the heart, has driven them wild; and 
they present the hideous spectacle of madmen, slowly 
dying by their own hands. But, by far the greater 
part have wilfully, and with open eyes, plunged into 
the gulf from which the man who once enters it never 
rises more, but into which he sinks. deeper and 
deeper down, until recovery is hopeless. 

Such a man as this, once stood by the bed-side of 
his dying wife, while his children knelt around, and 
mingled low bursts of grief with their innocent 





the blood to hear the dearest secrets of the heart, the 
pent-up, hidden secrets of many years, poured ferth 
by the unconscious helpless being before you; and 
to think how little the reserve, and cunning of a 
whole life will avail, when fever and delirium tearof 
the mask at last. Strange tales have been told in 
the wanderings of dying men; tales so full of guilt 
and crime, that those who stood by the sick person's 
couch have fled in horror and affright, lest they should 
be scared to madness by what they heard and saw; 
and many a wretch has died alone, raving of deeds, 
the very name of which, has driven the boldest man 
away. 

Bui no such ravings were to be heard at the bed- 
side by which the children knelt. Their half-stifled 
sobs and moanings alone broke the silence of the 
lonely chamber. And when at last the mother's 
grasp relaxed; and turning one look from the children 
to their father, she vainly strove to speak, and fell 
backward on the pillow, all was so calm and tranquil 
that she seemed to sink to sleep. ‘They leant over 
her; they called upon her name, softly at first, and 
then in the loud and piercing tones of desperation. 
But there was no reply. They listened for her 
breath, bot no sound came. They felt for the palpi- 
tation of the heart, but no faint throb responded to 
the touch. That heart was broken, and she was dead! 
The husband sunk into a chair by the bed-side, and 
clasped his hands upon his burning forehead. 
gazed from child ‘to. child, but when a weeping eyé 
met his, he quailed beneath its look. No word of 
comfort was whispeted in his ear, no look of kindness 
lighted on his face. All shrank from, and av 
him; and when at last he staggered from the room, 
no one sought to follow, or console the widower. 
The time had been, when many a friend w 





have crowded round him in his affliction, and masy 
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» heartfelt condolence would have met him in his 

‘ef, Where were theynow? One by one, friends, 
relations, the commonest acquaintanee even, had 
fallen off from and deserted.the drankard. His wife 
slone had clang to him in good and evil, in sickness 
md poverty; and how had he rewarded her? He 
had reeled from the tavern to her bed-side, in time to 
see her die. 

He rushed from the house, and walked swiftly 
through the streets. Remorse, fear, shame, all 
cowded on his mind. Stupified with drink, and 
bewildered with the scene he had just witnessed, he 
re-entered the tavern he had quitted shortly before. 
Glass succeeded glass. His blood mounted, and his 
brain whirled round. Death! Every one must die, 
and why not she. She was too good for him; her 
relations had often told him so. Curses on them! 
Had they not deserted her, and left her to whine 
away the time at home? Well; she was dead, and 
happy perhaps. It was better as it was. Another 
jass—one more! Hurrah! It was a merry life 
while it lasted; and he would make the most of it. 

Time went on; the three children who were left 
tohim, grew up, and were ehildren no longer ;—the 
father remained the same—poorer, shabbier, and more 
dissolute-looking, but the same confirmed and irre- 
daimable drunkard. The boys had, long ago, run 
wild in the streets, and left him; the girl alone 
remained, but she worked hard, and words or blows 
could always procure him something for the tavern. 
So he'went on in the old course, and a merry life he 


One night, as early as ten o’clock—for the girl had 
been sick for many days, and there was, consequently, 
little to spend at the public-house—he bent his steps 
hemewards, bethinking himself that if he would have 
her able to earn money, it would be as well to apply 
tothe parish surgeon, or, at all events, to take the 
trouble of inquiring what ailed her, which he had not 
yet thought it-worth while to de. It was a wet 
December night; the wind blew piercing cold, and 
the rain poured heavily down. He begged a few 
half-pence from a passer-by, and having bought a 
small loaf (for it was his interest to keep the girl 
live, if he could) he shuffied onwards, as fast as the 
wind and rain would let him. 

At the back of Fleet street, and lying between it 
and the water-side, are several mean and narrow 
courts, which form a portion of Whitefriars; it was 
to one of these, that he directed his steps. 

The alley into which he turned, might, for filth 
ud misery, have competed with the darkest corner 
of this ancient sanctuary in its dirtiest and most 
lawless time. The houses, varying trom two stories 
inheight to four, were stained with every indescri- 
bable hue that long exposure to the weather, damp; 
and rottenness can impart to tenements composed 
orginally of the roughest and coarsest materials. 

he windows were patched with paper, and stuffed 
with the foulest rags; the doors were falling from 

t hinges; poles with lines on which to dry 
clothes, projected from every casement, and sounds 
of quarrelling or drunkenness issued from every room. 

The solitary oil lamp in the centre of the court had 
been blown out, either by the violence of the wind or the 
act of some inhabitant who had excellent reasons for ob- 
Jecting to his residence being rendered too conspicuous : 


even pavement, ‘vas derived from the miserable candles 
that here and there twinkled in the rooms of such of the 
more fortunate residents as could afford to indulge in so 
expensive a luxury. A gutter ran down the centre of 
the alley—all the sluggish odours of which had been 
called forth by the rain: and as the wind whistled throug! 
the old houses, the doors and shutters creaked upou 
their hinges, and the windows shook in their frames, 
with a violence which every moment seemed to 
threaten the destruction of the whole place. 

The man whom we have followed into this den, 
walked on in the darkness, sometimes stumbling into the 
main gutter, and at others into some branch repositories 
of garbage which had been formed by the rain, until he 
reached the Jast house in the court. The door, or rather 
what was left of it, stood ajar, for the convenience of the 
numerous lodgers ; and he proceeded to grope his way 
up the old and broken stair, to the attic story. 

He was within a step or two of his room door, when 
it opened, and a girl, whose miserable and emaciated 
appearance was only to be equalled by that of the candle 
which she shaded with her hand, peeped anxiously 
out. 

“Ts that you, father ?” said the girl. 

“Who else should it be?” replied the man gruffly, 
“ What are you trembling at? It’s little enough that 
I’ve had to drink to-day, for there’s no drink without 
money, and no money without work. What the devil’s 
the matter with the girl ?” : 

“Tam not well, father—net at all well,” said the girl, 
bursting into tears. 

“Ah!” replied the man, in the tone of a person who 
is compelled to admit a very unpleasant faet, to which 
he would rather remain blind, if he could, “ You must 
get ‘better somehow, for we must have money.. You 
must go to the patish doctor, and make him give you 
some medicine. ‘They’re paid for it, damn ’em. What 
are you standing before the door, for ? Let me come in, 
can’t you ?” . 

“ Father,” whispered the girl, shutting the door be- 
hind her, and placing herself before it, “ William has 
come back.” 

“ Who !”’ said the man, with a start. 

“Hush,” replied the girl, “ William ; brother Wil- 
liam.” 

‘And what does he want ?” said the man, with an 
effort at composure—“ money ? meat? drink?” He’s 
come to the wrong shop for that, if he does. Give me 
the candle—give me the candle, fool—I ain’t going to 
hurt him.” He snatched the candle from her hand, and 
walked into the room, 

Sitting on an old box, with his head resting on his 
hand, and his eyes fixed on a wretched cinder fire that 
was smouldering on the hearth, was a young man of 
about two-and-twenty, miserably clad in an old coarse 
— and trowsers. He started up when his father en- 
tered. 

“ Fasten the door, Mary,” said the young man hasti- 
ly—* Fasten the door. You look as if you didn’t know 
me, father. It’s long enough, since you drove me from 
home : you may well forget me.” 

“ And what do you want here, now ?” said the father, 
seating himself on a stool,.on the other side of the fire- 
place. ‘“ What do you want here now ?” 

“Shelter,” replied the son, “I’m in trouble: that’s 
enough. If I’m caughtI shall swing: that’s certain. 
Caught I shall be, unless I stop here ; that’s as certain. 
And there’s an end of it.” 

“ You mean to say, you’ve been robbing, or murder- 
ing, then ?” said the father. 

** Yes, I do,” replied the son. “ Does it surprise you, 
father ?” He looked steadily in the man’s face, -but he 





and the only light which fell upon the broken and un- 


withdrew his eyes, and bent them on the ground. 
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“ Where’s your brothers?” he said, afler a long 

ause. 

“ Where they'll never trouble you,” replied his son. 
* John’s goné to America, and Henry’s dead.” 

“ Dead !” said the father, with a shudder, which even 
he could not repress. 

“Dead,” replied the young man. “ITe died in my 
arms-~shot like a dog, by a game-keeper. He staggered 
back, I caught him, and his blood trickled down my 
hands. It poured out fro: his side like water. He was 
weak, and it blinded him, but he threw himself down on 
his knees, on the grass, and prayed to God, that if his 
mother was in Heaven, He would hear her prayers for 
pardon for her youngest son. ‘I was her favourite boy, 
Will,’ he said, ‘and [ am glad to think, now, that when 
she was dying, though I was a very young child then, 
and my little heart was almost bursting, I knelt down at 
the foot of the bed, and thanked God for having made me 
so fond of her as to have never once done any thing to 
bring the tears into her eyes. Oh, Will, why was she 
taken away, and father left!’ There’s his dying words, 
father,” said the young man: “make the,best you can 
of ’em. You struck him across the tace, in a drunken 
fit, the morning we ran away; and here’s the end of it.” 

The girl wept aloud; and the father sinking his head 
upon his knees rocked himself to and fro. 

“If I am taken,” said the young man, “I shall be car- 
fied back into the country, and hung for that man’s mur- 
der. They cannot trace me here, without your assis- 
tance, father. For aught I know, you may give me up 
to justice; but unless you do, here I stop, until I can 
venture to escape abroad.” ‘ 

For twe whole days, all three remained in the wretched 
room without stirring out. On the third evening, how- 
ever, the girl was worse than she had been yet, and the 
few scraps of food they had were gone. It was indispen- 
sably necessary that somebody should go out; and as the 
girl was too weak and ill, the father went, just at night- 
fall. 

He got some medicine for the girl, and a trifle in the way 
of pecuniary assistance. On his way back, he earned 
sixpence by holding a horse; and he turned homewards 
with enough money to supply their most pressing wants 
for two or three days to come. He had to pass the pub- 
lic house. He lingered for an instant, walked past it, 
turned back again, lingered once more, and finally slunk 
in. Two men whom he had not observed, were on the 
watch. ‘They were on the point of giving up their search 
in despair, when his loitering. attracted their attention ; 
and when he entered the public house, they followed 
him. 

“You'll drink with me, master,” said one of them 
proffering him a glass of liquor. 

“ And me too,” said the other, replenishing the glass as 
soon as it was drained of its contents. 

The man thought of his hungry children, and his son’s 
danger. But they were nothing to the drunkard. He 
did drink ; and his reason left him. 

“ A wet night, Warden,” whispered one of the men in 
his ear, as he at length turned to go away, after spending 
in liquor one-half of the money on which, perhaps, his 
daughter’s life depended. 

“The right sort of night for our friends in hiding, Mas- 
ter Warden,” whispered the other. 

“ Sit down here,” said the one who had spoken first, 
drawing him into a corner. “ We have been looking 
arter the young un. We came to tell him, it’s all right 
now, but we couldn’t find him ’cause we hadn’t got the 
precise direction. But that ai’nt strange, for I don’t 
think he -know’d it himself, when he come to London 
did he a” 
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“ No he didn’t,” replied the father. 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“'There’s a vessel down at the docks, to sail at mid. 
night, when it’s high water,” resumed the first speaker, 
“and we'll put him on board. His passage is taken jn 
another name, and what’s better than that, it’s paid 
for. It’s lucky we met you.” 

“ Very,” said the second. 

“ Capital luck,” said the first with a wink to his com. 
panion. 

“ Great,” replied the second, with a slight nod of inte- 
ligence. 

“ Another glass here; quick”—~gaid the first speaker, 
And in five minutes more, the father had unconscious. 
ly yielded up his own son into the hangman’s hands, 

Slowly and heavily the time dragged along as the bro 
ther and sister, in their miserable hiding-place listened in 
}anxious suspense to the slightest sound. At length, a 
| heavy footstep was heard upon the stair; it approached 
lnearer; it reached the landing ; and the father staggered 
linto the room. 

The girl saw that he was intoxicated, and advanced 
with the candle in her, hand to meet hitn; she stopped 
| short, gave a loud scream, and fell senseless on the ground, 
She had caught sight of the shadow of a man reflected 
on the floor. They both rushed in, and in another in. 
stant the young man was a prisoner, and handcuffed. 

‘Very quietly done,” said one of the men to his 
companion, “thanks to the old man. Lift up the girl, 
Tom—come, come, come, it’s no use erying, young 
woman. It’s all over now, and can’t be helped,” 

The young man stooped for an instant over the girl, 
and then turned fiercely round upon his father, who 
had reeled against the wall, and was gazing on the 
group with drunken stupidity. 

* Listen to me, father,”’ he said, in a tone that made 
the drankard’s flesh creep. ‘ My brother's blood, 
and mine, is on your head; I never had kind Jook, or 
word, or care, from you, and alive or dead, I never 
will forgive you. Die when you will, or how, will 
be with you. I speak as a dead man now, and I wam 
you, father, that as surely as you must one day stand 
before your Maker, so surely shall your children be 
there, hand in hand, to ery for judgment against yoo,” 
He raised his manacled hands in a threatening atti 
tude, fixed his eyes on his shrinking parent, and 
slowly left the room ; and neither father nor sister ever 
beheld him more, on this side of the grave. 

When the dim and misty light of a winter’s mort 
ing penetrated into the narrow court, and struggled 
jthrough the begrimed window of the wretched room, 
Warden awoke from his heavy sleep, and found him- 
self alone. He rose, and looked round him; the old 
flock mattrass on the floor was undisturbed ; every 
thing was just as he remembered to have seen it last: 
and there were no signs of any one, save himself, 
having occupied the room during the night. He it- 
quired of the other lodgers, and of the neighbours; 
| but his daughter had not been seen or heard of. He 
rambled through the streets, and scrutinized each 
wretched face among the crowds that thronged them, 
with anxious eyes. But his search was fruitless, and 
he returned to his garret when night came on, dese 
late and weary. 

For many days he occupied himself in the same 
manner, but no trace of his daughter did he meet with, 
and no word of ker reached his ears. At length he 
gave up the pursuit as hopeless. He had lo 
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t of the probability of her leaving him, and/street. He recollected that outcasts like himself, 
endeavouring to gain her bread in quiet, elsewhere. | condemned to wander day and night in those dreadful 
She had left him at last to starve alone. He ground /streets, had sometimes gone distracted with their 
his teeth, and cursed her! own loneliness. He remembered to have heard many 

He begged his bread from door to door. Every | years before that a homeless wretch had once been 
halfpenny he could wring from the pity or credulity of| found in a solitary corner, sharpening a rusty knife 
those to whom he addressed himself, was spent in| to plunge into his own heart, preferring death to that 
the old way. A year passed over his head ; the roof| endless, weary, wandering to and fro. In an instant 
of a jail was the only one that had sheltered him for|his resolve was taken, his limbs recéived new life ; 
nany months. He slept underarchways, and in brick-|he ran quickly from the spot, and paused not for 
fields—any where, where there was some warmth or| breath until he reached the river-side. 
shelter from the cold and rain. Bat in the last stage of} He crept softly down the steep stone stairs that 
poverty, disease, and houseless want, he was a drunk-| lead from the commencement of Waterloo Bridge, 
ard still. down to the water’s level. He crouched into a 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door-|corner, and held his breath, as the patrol passed. 
step faint and ill. The premature decay of vice and | Never did prisoner’s heart throb with the hope of 

igacy had worn him to the bone. His cheeks |liberty and life half so eagerly as did that of the 
were hollow and livid; his eyes were sunken, and | wretched man at the prospect of death. The watch 
their sight was dim. His legs trembled beneath his | passed close to him, but he remained unobserved : 
weight, and a cold shiver ran through every limb. | and after waiting till the sound of footsteps had died 

And now the long-forgotten scenes of a mis-spent|away in the distance, he cautiously descended, and 
life crowded thick and fast upon him. He thought of| stood beneath the gloomy arch that forms the landing- 
the time when he had a home—a happy, cheerful | place from the river. 
home—and of those who peopled it, and flocked about! The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet. 
him then, until the forms of his elder children seemed | the rain had ceased, the wind was lulled, and all was, 
wrise from the grave, and stand about him—so plain, | for the moment, still and quiet—so quiet that the 
w clear, and so distinct they were that he could touch | slightest sound on the opposite bank, even the rippling 
ad feel them. Looks that he had long forgotten|of the water against the barges that were moored 
were fixed upon him once more; voices long since | there, was distinetly audible to his ear. The stream 
hushed in death sounded in his ears like the music of| stole languidly and sluggishly on. Strange and fan- 
tillage bells. But it was only for an instant. The’ tastic forms rose to the surface, and beckoned him to 
rin beat heavily upon him; and cold and hunger | approach; dark gleaming eyes peered from the water, 
were gnawing at his heart again. and seemed to mock his hesitation, while hollow 
' He rose, and dragged his feeble limbs a few paces| murmurs from behind, urged him onwards. He re~ 
farther. ‘The street was silent and empty; the few | treated a few paces, took a short run, desperate leap, 
passengers who passed by, at that late hour, hurried |and plunged into the river. 
quickly on, and his tremulous voice was lost in the} Not five seconds had passed when he rose to the 
violence of the storm. Again that heavy chill struck | water’s surface—but what a change had taken place 
through his frame, and his blood seemed to stagnate |in that short time, in all his thoughts and feelings ! 
beneath it. He coiled himself up in a projeeting, Life—life—in any form, poverty, misery, starvation 
doorway, and tried to sleep. —any thing but death. He fought and struggled 

But sleep had fled from his dull and glazed eyes. | with the water that closed over his head, and scream- 
His mind wandered strangely, but he was awake, and |ed in agonies of terror. The curse of his own son 
conscious. ‘The well known shout of drunken mirth | rang in his ears. The shore—but one foot of dry 
sounded in his ear, the glass was at his lips, the board | ground—he could almost touch the step. One hand’s 
was covered with choice rich food—they were before | breadth nearer, and he was saved—but the tide bore 
him: he could see them all, he had but to reach out jhim onward, under the dark arches of the bridge, and 
his hand, and take them—and, though the illusion; he sank to the bottom. 
was reality itself, he knew that he was sitting alone| Again he rose, and struggled for life. For one 
inthe deserted street, watching the rain-drops as they | instant—for one brief instant—the buildings on the 
pattered on the stones; that death was coming upon |river’s banks, the lights on the bridge through which 
him by inches—and that there were none to care for| the current had borne him, the black water, and the 
at help him. fast flying clouds, were distinctly visible—once more 

Suddenly, he started up, in the extremity of terror.|he sunk, and once again he rose. Bright flames of 
He had heard his own voice shouting in the night| fire shot up from earth to heaven, and reeled before 
air, he knew not what, orwhy. Hark! A groan !—|his eyes, while the water thundered in his ears, and 
aether! His senses were leaving him: half-formed | stunned him with its furious roar. 
aid incoherent words burst from his lips; and his} A week afterwards the body was washed ashore, 
hands sought to tear and lacerate his flesh. He was|some miles down the river, a swollen and disfigured 
om Pema and he shrieked for help till his voice}mass. Unrecognised and unpitied, it was borne to 





him. the grave; and there it has leng since mouldered 
He raised his head, and looked up the long dismal ' away ! 
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From the United Service Journal. sent in the wrong direction, which might have been oe 

fatal to the safety of Brussels, It is not nee ea 

POPULAR ERRORS RESPECTING THE (as Sir Walter Scott expresses it) that a gueced der ti 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. should be always equipped, like a knight of romance Franc 

; with his boots and spurs on, and a drawn sword jy We k 


Some errors obtain such firm possession of people’s| his hand ; nor is his presence at a ball any proof of | ¥%2* 
minds, that it is extremely difficult to-root them out, | frivolity and carelessness, when there is not the least differ 
and, in consequence, they are sometimes transmitted | evidence that his duty was at all neglected, but quite A, 
from age to age as acknowledged truths. Of this|the contrary. 
kind are two or three respecting the battle of Water-| Nezt, it is objected that the Duke would have beep 
loo; and though it took place so recently, and was| defeated at Waterloo ir the Prussians had not come feld « 
so important as to engage universal attention,—though| up. This is possible, but so far as the objection jm. | ™ 
thousands are still Jiving among us who were wit- - a charge of rashness for fighting the battle, 
nesses of it, and thousands more have since visited | there is no more sense in it than in any other faneify) may | 
the field,—yet we have continually to endure the|supposition. - He would not have offered battle if, | "® ‘ 


vexation of reading and hearing erroneous statements | had not ‘nown that the Prussians would come up. and d 
respecting it, though the means of ascertaining the/They did not come by a lucky accident. Blucher | ™** 
truth are manifestly so abundant. ‘The recent publica-|had promised that they should come, and he was na | fi 
tion of the Waterloo Despatches has suggested to us|a man likely to break his promise, when he knew | ™° w 
the expediency of endeavouring, once more, to abate|that he was expected on the field of battle. An | \® hi 
the prevalence of these errors. what was there to hinder them from coming? Gena} 

One is, that the Duke of Wellington was taken by|had only nine or ten miles to march, without any | a 
surprise at the opening of the campaign. ‘This charge, |river or enemy between them. and the field ; and if Ie “ 
so far as it implies a want ‘of vigilance or sagacity,|an army under such a general as Blucher set out ear y 4 an 


is entirely groundless. It is true that every com-/ly ina summer’s morning to march ten miles, we 
mancer, whose policy it is to act on the defensive, | might confidentially expect that they would accom. fightir 
is liable to the disadvantage of being attacked with-|plish the task long before- night, however bad the | ™° 
out knowing the time or point of attack ; and since|roads might be. ‘They were, no doubt, much delayed sides 





the line of the.allied armies was necessarily of great| by the bad state of the roads ; nevertheless a consid. “You 
extent, in order to guard the dificrent roads leading |erable force, under Bulow, came into action as early po 


to Brussels, and also to obtain supplies for the/|as three or four o’clock, which greatly lightened the 
troops, the utmost skill and waichfulness of the two/pressure of the attack on our position, and the re beg to 
commanders could not prevent Buonaparte from| mainder arrived gradually and successively; not the 
making, by a sudden movement, considerable pro-| whole body at once as some accounts seem to repre ula 
gress before their troops could be concentrated to op-/sent. Hence, when people say, by way of deprecia- nates 
pose him. But that they were inattentive and off tion, that the Duke would have been defeated if the 4 
their guard is contradicted, not only by their well-| Prussians had not come up, they might with as much 
known character, but by abundant positive evidence | reason say that he would have been defeated if his ond 
contained in the last volume of the “ Despatches.”’|own cavalry or artillery had not come up. The go ‘ 
It appears that as early as the beginning of May|enemy saw with dismay the certainty of their coming ate 
they were daily expecting an attack, and had madejand made arrangements and exertions accordingly, afford, 
every possible preparation to meet it; and though} which, however, were ineflectual. all wh. 
the expectation seems to have subsided a little! A third objection is, that the position at Waterloo J syity, 
before the middle of June, chiefly because their pre-| was weak and ill chosen. But the proper question J withoy 
arations were then so complete that they thought/|is, whether it is not the best that can be found be J would 
asneparte would not venture to attack them, yet/tween Quatre Bras and Brussels 3 and secondly, the ber 
their arrangements were fully settled, and the vigi-| whether it is not good enough to justify the Dukei person 
lance of the outposts was never remitted. The truth |risking a battle in it for the important object of sar J forbear 
is, the whole imputation of being taken by surprise, ping Brussels. On both points there is little orm | surely, 
derives its origin from a story about a ball at which|toom for doubt. ‘The country had been inspected, | which 
the Duke and many officers were present at the time | and that particular position chosen, by the Duke and | and e: 
when the second message, confirming a former one,| some of his officers ‘he year a in the expectation | accoun 
reached Brussels, that the enemy were certainly in|that it might be made available, some time or othes | derful 
motion. The first message arrived during the after-|for the protection of Brussels; and as to its being | such t 
noon, but as it did not determine the extent or diree-|¢00d enough, the result supplies a conclusive am J "ictory 
tion of the movement, it was necessary to wait for|Swer. : ’ 
further i: telligence before any movemeut could be| And here we cannot but remark how frequently in | strengt 
made on our part. ‘here are at least ¢hree high roads| War, a8 well as in other affairs, cireumstances, which | ‘ordi 
leading from the French frontier to Brussels, and it} at first appear to be unfavourable, eventually conduee achievi 
was impossible to know which of them the exemy | the greatness of the success. The tardy arrival 
would choose. But every possible arrangement was|0f the Prussians was thought, no doubt, during the thm 
made before the Duke went to the ball; and, there- battle, to be a misfortune ; but it was this very ler Si 
fore, the proper question is, was the march of the}cumstance which encouraged Buonaparte to prolong » On 
troops in the least delayed by the circumstance of his | his attacks, till through the fatigue of his troops and be 
being at the ball when the second message reached night coming on, he became so far involved that he ut ¢ 
Brussels? Certainly not. They could not have could not extricate them. In like manner, the weak Binch, 


moved sooner without running great risk of being| "ess of the position tempted him to risk a direct 
”|tack upon it: if it had been much stronger, he would Rossor 
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warcely have ventured to do so, but would either have 
endeavoured to turn it, or (which is more probable un- 
der the circumstances) would have retreated into 
france, and changed the whole plan of the campaign. 
We know what the result was, but we do not know 
what it would have been, if made to depend upon a 
different train of contingencies. 

A fourth error, very common among writers of 
lives and tours, is, that Wellington und Blucher met 
at the inn called La Belle Alliance, 7. e., close to the 
feld of battle. ‘They did not meet there. Blucher 
overtook Wellington on the road to Genappe, two 
niles, or more from the field of battle.* This error 
may seem trifling, but itis »ot entirely so; for the 
te account of the matter is a proof of the energy 
and decision of our great commander, which were 
not so abated by the fatigues of the day as to prevent 
him from availing himself, to the utmost, of the pa- 
sie which had seized the enemy, and pursuing them 
(as his “ Despatch” says) long after dark. From 
Genappe he returned to Waterloo, and the next day, 
the 19th, to Brussels. Where shall we find a paral- 
lel to such energy and promptitude? If we refer to 


the “ Despatches,”’. we shall find him wr'iing letters |" 


ata very early hour in the morning of the 18th; then 
fighting the battle, and pursuing the enemy till near 
midnight; the next day writing a long despatch, be- 
sides private letters, and returning to Brussels.— 
“You will see,” he says, “that 1 have not allowed 
the grass to grow under my feet.” 

Having corrected the above-mentioned errors, we 
beg to add a few remarks. 

Ist. A collection of good maps of the countries and 
fields of battle which were the scenes of the operations 
would be a valuable supplement to Colonel Gurwood’s 
work ; and we hope that he will immediately adopt meas- 
wes for getting it made. Without maps it is impossible 
to understand properly the account of the operations. 

2nd. What a monument are these despatches to the 
glory of Wellington! And many volumes are still want- 
ing to make the work complete. What a model do they 
afford, not only to officers in the Army and Navy, but to 
all who are charged with any public duty, of justice, ac- 
tivity, and courage! Justice, the first of all the virtues ! 
without which the possession of his other great qualities 
would only have him a tyrant, and the scourge instead of 
the benefactor of mankind ; and courage, moral as well as 
personal, in the highest degree together with patience, 
forbearance, and command of temper, unparalleled—as, 
surely, was also the series of vexatious circumstances 
which gave to those qualities occasion for their display 
and exercise. ‘I'he despatch written by him giving an 
account of the battle of Waterloo seems to us more won- 
derful than the battle itself. Written immediately after 
such tumultuous excitement, and the elation of such a 
tictory, observe nevertheless its calmness, clearness, and 
simplicity : appearing as if he had put forth only half his 
strength, scarcely conscious of having done anything ex- 
traordinary, and capable, therefore, we are led to think, of 
achieving still higher triumphs. 








* Sir Hussey Vivian states in his reply to Major Gaw- 
ler, on the “Crisis of Waterloo” (U. 8. Journal, July, 
1833,) “that he found the Duke in front of Rossome, 
about a mile from La Belle Alliance, where the British 
were halted for the night. Quere: had he not then met 
Blucher? Major Gawler says they rode up together at 


Rossome,—Ep, 
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8rd. Though the great merits of the Duke of Welling- 
ton are by few disputed, yet it is common to say that he 
has been also a very fortunate man. And certainly in 
his military operations it must be admitted that he was 
so; but in his political career; for which his qualities 
equally fitted him, he has been far otherwise. During the 
twelve years which immediately followed the war he was 
kept back from acting the prominent part which was 
due to him; and when at length he was raised to the 
station, which in our opinion, no one is entitled to dis- 
pute with him, he was soon displaced from it by an un- 
fortunate concurrence of cirumstances, and by an unex- 
ampled exhibition of folly and madness, assailing him 
with the calumnious imputation that he was adverse to all 
reform, though no Minister had ever been so strenuous as 
himself in effecting a reform in every department of pub- 
lic business. It is true that he declared his determina- 
tion to resist Parliamentary Reform, as it is called ; and 
why should this be a greater offence in him than it had 
been.in Mr. Canning, who was the champion of opposi- 
tion to Parliamentary Reform, and yet was in the height 
of popularity only two or three years before? Of what 
value are the opinions of a people so capricious and un- 
just? One year admiring Mr. Canning’s speeches against 
Parliamentary Reform ; and another reviling the Duke 
of Wellington for briefly speaking to the same effect. 

However, we confidently hope that he will triuraph 
yet both over faction and intrigue, and that his coun- 
try, which in the meridian of his glory and in the ex- 
tremity of danger owed its safety to him, will honour 
the closing years of his life, and at the same time 
consult its own interest, by committing to him again 
the chief direction of its affairs. 


From the United Service Journal. 
WATERLOO AND THE WATERLOO MODEL. 


Lieutenant Srrorn’s Model .of the Battle of 
Waterloo is a work of art in a style in which the 
French have very long ago prodnced the most ex- 
quisite specimens ; and it must be in the recollection 
of all who visited Paris at the period of its occupation 
by the Allied Armies, that one of the most attractive 
exhibitions of that gaudy capital was the beautiful 
display of the models of the French fortresses at the 
Hotel des Invalides. 

‘There were some of their frontier passes, particu- 
larly those leading into Spain, that were as vivid in 
their representations of Nature as the pictures of a 
camera obscura. The Prussians carried off those of 
the fortresses that Jook on Germany; and nearly 
every invader of France removed from the collection 
the models that had reference to their respective fron- 
tiers. The English alone levied no contribution on 
this department of Freneh ingenuity. The lordly 
fortresses of her frontier had stretched beyond her 
coast and borne her flag in triumph on the mountain 
wave of every sea. In the construction of models the 
artificers, in most cases officers of the engineer corps, 
were warmly patronised by the French Government. 

The Waterloo model is unfavourably situated as 
regards the spectator, it stands too nearly on his own 
level ; it might, with advantage, have been surround- 
ed by a gallery, from whence the visitor might have 
taken a bird’s-eye view of the field. The minuteness 
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of the figures which represent the troops that lived,) York had unfortunately to:serve and confine its 
moved, and had their being on that eventful day,|rations, a position was looked for in which to cove 
renders it difficult to discern between cavalry and in-| Brussels and fight a battle, and the field of Waterloo 
fantry, and probably mere diagrams of suitably-co-| was blindly traversed, and its adaptation for regigt 
loured wood would have answered the object of mili-}ance unobserved; but 1500 Hessians, left for the 
tary itprpnetion as well and more distinctly ; but it|night in the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, were cut up at 
is in all respects a most meritorious labour, and too|day-break by the active French; and 5000 Austrian 
much cannot be said for the assiduity, skill, and in-|cavalry, stabled and bivouacked for the same night 
formation displayed in its construction, It stands an|in and round Braine la Leud, were defeated sed de 
able and exact representation of Waterloo— Thou| persed ere sunrise. Jomini, in his observations on 
first and last of fields! King-crowning victory!” | these campaigns, declares, that the Duke of You 
The Duke had not in this fight to resist the estab-| previously proposed a march of the British and Aus. 
lished routine of generalship which might have been|trian cavalry on Paris; they amounted to 193 
studied in the annals of the olden warfare, but he was |squadrons, and he says might have reached Paris in 
here the voluntary antagonist of a fiery and exhaustless | three days, that there was no force in their way that 
genius. One that had not only overturned all the}could have successfully resisted them, and that the 
received opinions on statesmanship and on war, but| Revolutionary Government must have been overtum 
who might on tlie field of Waterloo have thrown into|ed, but that the Duke of York’s opinion was oye. 
the fight some new emanation of his dazzling talent|ruled by a Council of War; and indeed Genenl 
—some meteor-flash of his military eonception—some|Jomini speaks favourably of the Duke of York's 
combination ef strategy and attack so novel and con-| military proceedings, which has not been the accep. 
founding, as at once to overwhelm all the ordinary | tation in which they have been generally commented 
anticipations of defence. The Duke might with un-|on in England. 
diminished strategical reputation, probably, have| ‘There is an anecdote connected with this field of 
avoided the combat, but the high ambition of the|blood which, trivial as it may seem, ought not tobe 
man forced him to its trial. In their remarks on the|lost; it so marks the man and that good feeling 
occurrences previous to the battle the two great lead-| which every new display of his career brings mor 
ers had betrayed their profound consciousness of each | and more prominently before the public. It is givea, 
other’s ability. ‘Some prisoners,” writes the Duke|1 think, by Miss Mitford, after a visit to Strathfield. 
on the evening of the 17th, “ state that the French | say :—* On returning in the night to Waterloo, asthe 
army, which followed us to-day, is commanded by| Duke dismounted from his little charger * Copenh 
Bonaparte ‘n person, which however I ain disinclined | gen,’ whose: untiring spirit and blood had carried 
to believe, from our having been allowed to pass un-| himself and master from point to point of emergency 
molested through the defile of Genappe.” of the battle-field for seventeen hours, he fondly 
On the morning of Waterloo, General Haxo, of the} patted the animal ; but the caress was answered by 
Engineers, returns from a reconnoissance of the)a hearty kick, which his Grace was ‘delighted’ w 
British line, and informs the Emperor that the English} observe (his own expression,) as showing that the 
have not entrenched their position, nor consirveted a; horse was not done up by the tremendous work he 
single redoubt. The brave of the brave,’’ Ney,!had gone through.” 
arrives, and assures Napoleon that the English are} We would recommend Lord Howick to visit the 
in the instant preparing to retreat into the forest of, model, and to reflect that this great battle was gainel 
Soignies. The Emperor replies—* No, the English|by an army officered by gentlemen over an amy 
are preparing for battle; Lord Wellington would |oflicered from the ranks, and was in that light almost 
not have lost last night in position had he intended | the triumph of mind over matter. The French bad 
to retreat.” courage in abundance, and tactical skill, and hosts in 
The Model represents the culture of the ground at| mail, and lancers, which we had not,and double or 
the period of the fight, that so strangely fertilized it.| force of artillery, and they were an army “ tout a fail 
Hougoumont is in the fiery consummation of its ce-| Francaise,” to the want of having been which they 
lebrity—the Thermopyle of the field. Ata moment|were fond of attributing their Peninsular defeats 
when the gates of its enclosure were forced open and| And the best regiments of the English army, eve 
the farm-yard entered by a mass of French, a party|conquerors under the Duke, were away on 
of the light infeatry of the English guards cut off|service, and their places at Waterloo were taken up 
from the turret of the chateau, its only unburming|by but young ‘battalions, but having unbounded 
portion, were forced to screen. themselves within a|reliance on their leader, and confidence in, and 
low range of hog-styes that occupied one side of the| respect for, their officers, for their courage in com 
farm-yard, but concealed, as they might have remain-| mon with their own, and for their habits and educe 
ed; for the French, amidst the bursting of shells and| tion above their own. 
the blaze of the edifice, had not observed them; their| Let us copy the French institutions when th 
bold spirit spurned such compromise with their duty ;|French beat us. The great Generals who were 1 
even from such a refuge, co-operating with the de-|in the field, and the scientific writers of the continett 
fenders of the turret, aad from the air-holes of the|have generally informed the British nation and the 
styes, on the very level of the ground, and surround-| British army, that the Duke was twice beaten # 
ed with straw, which a spark might have ignited and | Waterloo, yet the Duke made no one movement thi! 
suffocated every man, they opened a musketry fire of| indicated the most distant want of confidence of te 
great accuracy aud constancy, and maintained it until | most successful resylt. 
the farm-yard was evacuated by the French. Not one gun was removed to the rear, nor om 
In the campaigas of the Prince of Saxe Coboargh,| battalion marched to a covering position of retretl; 
with whom the British Arasy under the late Duke of|and early on the morning of the 18th of June,! 
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strong divisior under Sir Charles Colville had heen'in view, and vicinity, is gone. The English regi- 
marched far from the battle-field to guard a remote ment will not give way, because the English regi- 
flanking road, and was not recalled to the fight; and ment of the same brigade has done so, but will mock 
beyond the British battle’s extreme left Count) the fugitive, and in all likelihood redouble its own 
Dornberg’s and Vandeleur’s cavalry brigades were exertions to restore the fight—a true buil-dog courage 
posted in observation during the entire day, and were | against all odds—if well led. 7 

not brought into line until evening, when all possi-| The Duke, in his lately published note te Lord 
bility of the left wing being taken in reverse was) Beresford, says, “I had at one time our infantry in 
removed by the Prussian advance. The Prussians, 'squares, and the French cavalry rode up and down 
by the way, are generally considered to bear too amongst them as if they had been our own ;” but it 
prominent a share in the battle, as represented in this|is true that with all this familiar intrusion on our 








model. s 

The French, one and all, assert that the Duke had 
exhausted all his reserves, but, forgetting this 
assumption, ascribed at the time their inability to 
rally from the repulse of their last attack to the sud- 


\line they did not collectively or individually dash 
fully on a single square. The bayonet so decried 
of late has some merit at least in deterring close 
‘approach. 

| Moore, the poet, in one of his effusions, regretted 


den apparition and charges of six fresh regiments of that the battle could not be again fought, on the 


our cavalry, ** qui n’avaient pas encore donne.” 

The Prussian Bulletin says, “The English had, 
until evening, successfully repelled every attack, but 
itwas impossible that such heroic efforts could be 
continued.”?’ As if the defence must necessarily 
have been of less pertinacity than the attack; and 
this is the feeling of most of the continental armies, 


and the styie of their warfare; and the French, of 


course, always beat them. But why should not 
heroic efforts be enduring, is the English feeling, and 
is the secret of English victory? But while the 
French writers beat us so remorselessly, their 
Emperor aduiitted that the tactic of his army had its 
defects on that memorable day. In the Imperial 
Bulletin the French people are told, that “if the 
battle had been prolonged to, or resumed on, the next 


|ground that the French had not foreseen in its loss 
|the loss of their political freedom. 

| Lord Byron's splendid stanzas of surpassing and 
touching beauty would have done immortal honour 
‘to his name; but he, too, in another place, must out 
|with wretched sneer and scoff at another’s fame -— 
*¢ As Wellington was beat at Waterloo, 

| So say the French, the Prussians say so too.” 


‘But the man who named the conquerors of Albuera 
\** blest hirelings and ambition’s honoured fools” was 
‘himself undeserving of a soldier’s fame, and died 
‘without it, though it was his last and most anxiously 
|wished pursuit. 

Waterloo was the listed field of old rivalry, and was 
‘contested by troops filled with all the determination of 
|national hatred, and commanded by leaders of the most 





day, their army would have won the victory, for that! direct antipathies, each burning to stamp the other's 
the French objects had teen all attained, a day of| name with defeat, and raise his own to the highest point 


false manceuvres had been rectified.’ Thus it 
appears that the battle was of a distinctive character 
from all others: it satisfied both parties. The 
French had all the triumph of science, the British 
the advantages of success. The writer of these 
observations questioned, at the time, officers of near] 

every regiment of British that was in the battle, as 


to their own private opinions onthe point of expected | 


defeat so loudly assumed by our own and foteign 
writers. Many told him that at particular moments 
they expected to have been beaten. He put the 
inquiry, “ Did you expect your own regiment to give 
way?” «Oh, no, certainly not my own corps, but I 
thought some other would.”? Such was the universal 
answer; and this is the true English feeling: this 
indignancy of being even supposed to be likely to be 
the first to give way before an enemy is the true 
harbinger of success, as it was on the oceasion of 
that “ gloriouse and well-foughtenne fielde,” as the 
chroniclers named Agincourt. 

This suggests the reflection, that England is the 
only nation possessing an army @f magnitude that 
does not form camps of instruction, and that possibly 
she owes much: of her success in great battles, in no 
small degree, to what appears, at first view, an 
impediment to success in war. Our regiments, 
aecustomed to act and live alone, are not taught to 
dread the failures of adjoining corps in combined 
operations ; they cannot yield readily to the belief, 
that the defeat of a corps in their neighbourhood can 
licetise themselves to flee: penetrate an English line, 
you have gained but a point; cut into a continental 


,of human fame. 

| General Gourgaud, who wrote under the Emperor’s 
| dictation, declares it “ a victory of which all the glory de 
lvolved on the vanquished.” The General and his sup~ 
| porters may assure themselves that no Englishman has 
lever envied them all the credit they can ever obtain by 
|their exploits at Waterloo. Some of the French Gene- 
lrals of the present day have found out that the Emperor 
ordered the retreat too scon, “ Les absens ont toujours 
tort.” The poor Emperor was blameless on this point ; 
he had fulfilled all the duties of a General of the first 
order ; he did not command the retreat, but the retreat 
commanded him. As a General he had gained no ad. 
vantage over his antagonist ; they were opponents so 
splendidly masters of their art, that near 2000 years had 
passed without their equals in war being confronted, 
Such cotemporaries may never be again opposed. The 
Emperor had neglected nothing to win success, but if 
his assault was determined and skilful, the defence was 
perfect, and his boastful army failed him. 

The English kept their own ground while on the de- 
fensive, and took the enemy’s in their attack. The 
French failed in their attack, and abandoned their posi. 
tion when the English assailed them on it. Such was 
Waterloo. 

The talented constructor of the model might reap no 
small harvest by having miniature copies of it for sale. 
In the exhibition of Swiss models, some years ago, in 
London, those miniature copies of the larger models 
were very beautiful, and were bought up extensively. 
They were of the Simplon and valley of Bagnes, and of 
the lake of Geneva, &c., and the substituting a small co- 
loured diagram for troops, instead of individual soldiers, 
would answer all purposes of recollection and informa- 





line, even a French one, and the morale of everything 





tion to “ those who were there and those who were not.” 
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When the labour, the research, the time and expense em. 
ployed in the constraction of this model are considered, 
we cannot resist the conviction, that its intelligent model- 
ler deserves the most liberal patronage of the public, 
and the most marked notice of the chiefs of his pro- 
fession. 

Inthe note from General Foy, found in Napoleon’s 
carriage, is the history of the combat, and the secret of 
its words are, or nearly, “The hour has come when an 
old soldier feels it his duty to remind your Majesty, 
that while the Duke of Wellington’s position is one 
which he cannot contemplate for permanent occupation, 
you are now in front of an infantry which, during the 
whole of the Spanish war, I never saw give way.” The 
most perfect arrangements on the part of their General 
and firmness in themselves, and unbounded confidence 
in him, gave the English the victory, and induced the 
generous French to present it to us. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE COVENANTERS, 


Can Scotland’s son, who uncontrolled may climb the 
heathery steep, 

Gaze scornfully where guards the cairn her martyrs’ 
blood-bought sleep ; 

And say, * A fanatic lies here ;” and, with a pitying 
smile, 

Descant on mad Enthusiasts—the ignorant, the vile ? 


Enthusiasts !—by the freeman’s step, that treads on 
Scoitish strand ; 

By the pure faith that sanctifies the altars of the land; 

By hymns of praise, at morn and eve, unawed by fear 
or shame, 

Poured from our peaceful hamlet-homes—sti]1 honour- 
ed be the name! 


If on the plains where Wallace fought, the patriot’s 
bosom swell, 

And the bold Switzer drops a tear upon the grave of 
Tell, 

Shall Scotland, with irreverent eye, behold the wild 
flowers wave 


Above the mound, once stained with blood, her Cove- 


nant heroes’ grave ? 


They sleep where, in a darker day, by dreary moss 
and fen, 

Their blood bedewed the wild heath-flower, in many 
a Scottish glen : 

When forced to flee their humble homes, for Scotland’s 
Covenant Lora, 

They grasped, to save their holiest rights, the Bible 
and the sword. 


They rest in peace—the Enthusiasts ! who unreluc- 
tant flung 

To earth the proffered gold, and scorned the lures ot! 
courtly tongue. 

They rest in peace, who knew no rest when with loud 
curses driven, 

And hunted ’mid the wintry fells, and reft of all but 
heaven. , 





Enthusiasts !—would the proudly wise, who flings 
his scorn and sneer 
On graves and names long hallowed by the patriot’s 
love and tear— 
Would he, when gleams in mount and vale the per. 
secutor’s brand, - 
To quench with blood the altar-fires of his own 
fatherland— 


When all around are fainting hearts and falsehood’s 
hollow smile, 
The bloody foe, the traitorous friend, fierce war, and 
covert guile, 
No hope on earth, unless he quit the banner of his God, 
And crouch a slave upon the land where his free 
fathers trod— 


Would he renounce all earth-born joys, and choose 
his wintry bed 
On howling heath, with darkness round and tempest 
o’er his head ; 
And, trusting in no arm of flesh, undaunted face the 


fires, 
The axe, the torture, and the sword, like Scotland’s 
Covenant sires ? G. P, 





From the Metropolitan. 
HEBREW MELODY. 


Violence no more shall be heard in thy land, 
In thy borders destruction nor wasting ; 

But thy walls in salvation for ever shall stand, 
And thy gates shall be praise everlasting. 


No more shall the sun be the light of thy day, 
Nor the moon thy night’s gloominess brighten: 

But thy Lord and thy God, with ineffable ray, 
Thy darkness for ever shall lighten. 


No more shall the sun of his presence grow dim, 
Nor the moon of his love be expended ; 
For life everlasting belongeth to Him, 
And the days of thy mourning are ended. 
W. Browne. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
TO MY MELANCHOLY. 


Come, thou sweet mistress of my evening hours, 
Companion of my walk, that otherwise 
Were lonely,—le®us wander ’neath the tow’rs 
Of this grey pile, and hear the fitful sighs 
The mournful breeze heaves through its wasting walls! 
Hark! *tis the surge of Time’s unweary billow 
That on the ear so sad and solemn falls! 
They hear it not, the sleepers ; they, whose pillow 
Dreamless and cold lies deep beneath the soil! 
Would we were with them, pale-ey’d Melancholy! 
Free from the weight, the burthen of Life’s toil ; 
Far from deceit, from insult, and from folly ; 
Bonded no more by e’en affection’s chain ; 
Reckless of all, as of the wind and rain! 


TH] 
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THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED. 


A BALLAD. 
By Tue Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


It was a highland chieftain’s son 
Gazed sadly from the hill: 

And they saw him shrink from the autumn wind, 
As its blast came keen and chill. 


His stately mother saw,—and spoke, 
With the heartless voice of pride; 
“Tis well I have a stouter son, 
The border wars to ride.” 


His jealous brother saw, and stood, 
Red-haired, and fierce, and tall, 

Muttering low words of fiendish hope, 
That he might be lord of all. 


But sickly Allan heard them not, 
As he looked o’er land and lea, 

He was thinking of the sunny climes 
That lie beyond the sea. 


He was thinking of the native land, 
Whose breeze he could uot bear ; 

Whose wild free beauty he must leave, 
To breathe a warmer air. 


He was dreaming of his childhood’s haunts, 
And his gray-haired father’s praise ; 

And the chance of death which hung so near, 
And darkened his young days. 


So he turned and bade them both farewell, 
With a calm and mournful smile ; 

And he spoke of a dwelling far away, 
But only for a while. 


And if a pang of bitter grief 
Shot wildly through his heart, 

No man heard Allan Douglass sigh, 
Nor saw the tear-drop start. 


For he left in Scotland none who cared 
If e’er he should return ; 

In castle hall, or cottage low, 
By river or by burn. 


Only upon the heather brae, 
His quivering lip he press’d ; 

And clasped the senseless birchen tree, 
And strained it to his breast; 


Because the human heart is full 
Of love that must be given, 

However checked, estranged, and chilled, 
To something under heaven. 








And these things had been friends to him, 
Thro’ a life of lonely hours— 

The blue lake, and the waving birch, 
And the low broom’s scented flowers. 


* * * * » 


Twice had the snow been on the hills, 
And twice the soft spring rain, 

When Allan Douglass bent his way 
To his native land again. 


More healthful glowed his hollow cheek, 
His step was firm and free, 

And he brought a fair Italian girl, 
His bonny bride to be. 


But darkly sneered his brother cold, 
When he saw that maiden fair, 

“Is a foreign minion come to wed 
The Highland’s chieftain’s heir ?”’ 


And darkly gloomed the mother’s brow, 
As she said, *“* Am I so old, 

That a stranger must so soon come here, 
The Castle keys to hold ?” 


Then spoke the young Italian girl 
With a sweet and modest grace, 

As she lifted up her soft black eyes 
And looked them in the face: 


‘A stranger and an orphan comes 
To Allan’s native land, 


And she needs the mother’s welcome smile, 


And the brother’s friendly hand. 


* Be thine! oh! stately lady—thine— 
The rule that thou dost crave, 

For Allan’s love is all I earned, 
And all I seek to have. 


** And trust me, brother, tho? my words 
With foreign accents fall, 

The heart is of no country born, 
And my heart will love you all.” 


But vain the music of her tongue 
Against the hate they bore; 

And when a babe her love had blest, 
They hated her the more. 


They hated her the more, because 
That babe must be the heir, 

And his dark and lovely eyes at times, 
His mother’s look would wear. 


But lo! the keen cold winter came 
With many a bitter blast: 

It pierced thro’ sickly Allan’s frame,— 
He drooped and died at Jast. 


Oh! mournfully at early morn 
That young wife sat and wept,— 
And mournfully, when day was done, 
To her widowed couch she crept,— 
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And mournfully at noon she rocked 
The Baby on her knee ; 

“ There is no pity in their hearts 
My child, for thee and me. 


“There was no pity in their hearts 
For him who Is at rest: 

How should they feel for his young son 
Who slumbers at my breast ?” 


The red-haired brother saw her tears, 
And said, ** Nay, cease thy moan— 
Come forth into the morning air, 
Aud weep no more alone !”’ 


The proud step-mother chid her woe ;— 
* Even for thy infant’s sake, 

Go forth into the morning air, 

rhe 


And sail upon the lake! 


There seemed some feeling for her state ; 
Their words were fair and mild ; 

Yet she shuddered as she whispered low, 
‘* God shield me and my child !” 


“Come!” said dead Allan’s brother stern, 
‘¢ Why dost thou tremble so ? 

** Come !”—and with doubt and fear perplexed, 
The lady rose to go. 


They glided over the glassy lake, 
*Till its lulling murmur smote, 
With a death-like omen, to and fro’ 

Against the heaving boat. 


And no one spoke ;—that brother still 
His face averted kept, 

And the lady’s tears, fell fast and free 
O’er her infant as it slept. 


The cold faint evening byeeze sprang up 
And found them floating on ;— 

They glided o’er the glassy lake 
Till the day’s last streak was gone— 


Till the day’s last streak had dyed away 
From the chill and purple strand, 
And a mist was on the water’s face 
And a damp dew on the land ; 








THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED. 


Till you could not trace the living hue 
Of lip, or cheek, or eye, 

But the outline of each countenance 
Drawn dark against the sky. 


And all things had a ghastly look 
An aspect, strange and drear ;— 
The lady looked to the distant shore 

And her heart beat wild with fear. 


* * * * * 


There is a rock whose jutting height 
Stands frowning o’er that lake, 

Where the faintest call of the bugle horn 
The echo’s voice will wake ; 


And there, the water lifts no wave, 
To the breeze, so fresh and cool, 
But lies within the dark rock’s curve, 

Like a black and gloomy pool, 


Its depth is great,—a stone thrown in 
Hath a dull descending sound, 

The plummet hath not there been cast 
Which resting-place hath found. 


And scattered firs and birch trees grow 
On the summit, here and there, 
Lonely and joylessly they wave, 
Like an old man’s thin gray hair. 


But not to nature’s hand it owes 
Its mournfulness alone, 

For vague tradition gives the spot 
A horror of its own; 


The boatman doffs his cap beneath 
Its dark o’er-hanging shade, 

And whispers low its Gaelic name ;— 
‘“‘ Tue ROCK OF THE BETRAYED.” 


And when the wind, which never curls 
That pool, goes sweeping by, 

Bending the firs and birchen trees 
With a low and moaning sigh,— 


He'll tell you that the sound which comes, 
So strange and faint and dim, 

Is only heard at one set hour, 
And called,—*“ THe Lapy’s Hymn.” 
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